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Introduction 


Manuscripts have played an important role in the educational practices of virtu- 
ally all cultures that have made use of them. They have been instrumental in dis- 
seminating knowledge at all levels, ranging from elementary to the most sophis- 
ticated literary, philosophical, and religious forms of education, as well as 
conveying vocational knowledge. The use of manuscripts enabled the implemen- 
tation of complex forms of teaching and learning practices in their quality of 
means for receiving, preserving, and transmitting knowledge, not only as repos- 
itories of information, but also as physical and intellectual spaces where contents 
could be summarised, expanded, and reshaped. 

Therefore, manuscripts used in educational contexts can certainly be consid- 
ered as primary witnesses for reconstructing and studying didactic and scholarly 
activities and methodologies, since they served as learning and teaching tools 
both for teachers and students. On the one hand, manuscripts can help us reach 
a broad understanding of the different and complex modes of education — more 
or less institutionalised as they may have been - that characterised different cul- 
tures from the moment in which they knew literacy, on the other, they also bear 
individual characteristics, which, in turn, allow us to investigate specific educa- 
tional and learned practices. In general, manuscripts belonging to different cul- 
tures should not be studied merely from a genealogical perspective as models 
that would later be faithfully reproduced in each single detail, but rather as indi- 
vidual written artefacts resulting from personal adaptation and re-elaboration of 
knowledge. Thus, manuscripts offer evidence for reconstructing and interpreting 
the social, cultural, and political contexts in which they were produced and used. 
All in all, manuscripts may be considered to be mediators of educational prac- 
tices that contribute to organising, structuring, and influencing the acquisition, 
organisation, and transmission of knowledge. 

Conversely, manuscripts, as any archaeological finding, are but snapshots of 
concrete historical moments, the full picture of which can only be partially recon- 
structed. It is fair to say, many manuscripts that once might have been used in 
educational contexts may not have survived. Therefore, apart from the numerous 
reasons for this loss of written material, research on teaching and learning 
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practices should take into consideration not only what has survived, but what 
might also be lost. Similarly, although manuscripts provide invaluable evidence, 
they certainly do not tell the whole story. Hence, any reconstruction of concrete 
teaching and learning practices and educational contexts of the past must be ac- 
companied by a study of additional historical sources, thus at best, manuscriptol- 
ogy, philology, and historical research go hand in hand. 

At a more abstract level, a number of ‘polar tensions’ emerge when studying 
the role of manuscripts in education. First of all, the interaction between oral and 
written educational practices, which finds in manuscripts its locus of mediation. 
Furthermore, two oppositions appear particularly relevant when it comes to 
knowledge and its transmission, namely that of stability versus instability, which 
characterises the transmission of knowledge through space and time, and that of 
standardisation versus individualisation, which characterises both learning and 
teaching practices. These pairs of oppositions constantly intertwine, so much so 
that the negotiations of their reciprocal tensions deeply shape the material reali- 
sation of knowledge into manuscripts in terms of both their production and use. 
The current volume engages with these dynamics from a four-fold perspective 
that characterises its internal structure. The articles included here have been dis- 
tributed over four sections, each of which is opened by a more detailed sub-intro- 
duction. Needless to say, although the articles focus mainly on one of the four 
topics, they all share contiguities. 


1 Educational settings: Teachers, students, and 
their manuscripts (Stefanie Brinkmann) 


Teaching and learning in the pre-modern period often involved a personal rela- 
tionship between teacher and student, and their direct interactions at various lo- 
cations. The scholar, or teacher, was the attachment figure, less so the institution 
itself. In many regions and periods, this partly led to a distinctive mobility of both 
students and scholars. Textual evidence in manuscripts, such as certificates or 
classroom notes, enables a (partial) identification of teachers, and a (partial) re- 
construction of teacher-student relations. Additional information on places and 
dates renders possible a geo-spatial mapping of certain educational settings, 
from which the social networks of education may emerge. Annotations in the 
manuscripts, as well as the materiality of the manuscript, e.g., its form, visual 
organisation, and script, may permit conclusions to be drawn on the applied di- 
dactics, and the actual use of manuscripts in educational contexts. 
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2 Exegetical practices: Annotations and glossing 
(Stefano Valente) 


Working on the material evidence of the intellectual engagement with texts in- 
curs dealing with the practices of glossing, annotating, and commenting texts in 
written artefacts. Manuscripts preserving text(s) with an exegetical apparatus 
usually originate in educational and scholarly contexts. Annotations can bear 
traces of oral teaching and learning activity. They may also represent a more or 
less standardised exegetical corpus or be the product of fresh commentarial ac- 
tivity by a single person or a group. Different typologies of exegesis can be dis- 
covered: in many cases, a structured space had been planned in a manuscript to 
be used for hosting comments. In general, the manuscriptological and philologi- 
cal study of each single written artefact containing a text along with glosses and 
commentaries may lead to an uncovering of material, cultural, and social envi- 
ronments related to production and use; this may help in understanding and re- 
constructing teaching and learning practices and in assessing the institutions 
that used them. 


3 Organising knowledge: Syllabi (Giovanni Ciotti) 


The organisation and classification of knowledge are essential components of 
any educational tradition. Such activities manifest themselves in the production 
and circulation of texts, which can be transmitted orally, in written form, or both. 
Furthermore, educational practices are characterised by the ways in which texts 
and their selection, for instance, influence the production and use of manu- 
scripts, as well as how the material aspects of manuscripts influence the possibil- 
ity of manipulating knowledge and texts. This section of the volume outlines and 
exemplifies the principles of such an interaction by means of the following three 
categories: (a) syllabi, i.e., the more or less defined groups of subjects, (b) the 
texts relevant to teaching and studying those syllabi, and (c) the manuscripts 
containing those texts. Whether or not all three categories are overtly manifest in 
a given culture or can be reconstructed, it is clear the investigation of their inter- 
play opens a new window onto the material and textual aspects of knowledge 
within virtually any educational setting that has made use of manuscripts. 
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4 Modifying tradition: Adaptations (Eva Wilden) 


Different forms of adaptation and transformation mainly affect two opposite as- 
pects of how knowledge is transmitted and reshaped. On the one hand, one meets 
with a wide range of choices aimed at enhancing and interpreting the core-con- 
tent of a manuscript by correcting, annotating, and commenting it (also with the 
help of drawings and illustrations). On the other, one encounters the output of 
various processes of shortening and condensing knowledge in the form of ex- 
cerpts from commentaries or other texts, their summaries, and the insertion into 
already existing or newly produced manuscripts in the form of annotations or au- 
tonomous texts. This has the potential of a reimagining of the core-content. More- 
over, the trends toward a simplification of complex literary or religious traditions 
aiming at a broader audience should also count among those typologies of trans- 
formation. Translations from one language to another belong to this category, 
too. The general term ‘adaptation’ is employed in this volume when referring to 
transformations of the above-mentioned types that are planned and executed in 
an individual manuscript project, as opposed to a process of (re-)use. 


The articles collected in this volume are the outcome of some of the research car- 
ried out by the working group ‘Learning’ (coordinated by Christian Brockmann), 
during the second phase of the SFB 950, Manuscript Cultures in Asia, Africa, and 
Europe (2015-2019) funded by the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft (DFG, Ger- 
man Research Foundation), and rounded up by the input of a few external con- 
tributors. The focus is the cross-disciplinary investigation of manuscripts bearing 
traces of teaching and learning practices. Hence, the volume does not purport to 
cover all manuscript cultures and related phenomena, although it effectively 
ranges from the second millennium BCE to the twentieth century CE and covers an 
area ranging from Western Europe to Southeast Asia. Nevertheless, the case stud- 
ies collected in this volume offer different approaches with the intention of trac- 
ing some paths for future research concerning written artefacts and educational 
practices. 

We would like to thank the editors of the series in which this volume appears, 
Caroline Macé and Laurence Tuerlinckx for their precious editorial help and, of 
course, the contributors for their articles. Finally, we would like to acknowledge 
Martin Delhey's input for the realisation of this volume. 


Educational Settings: Teachers, Students and 
their Manuscripts 


Stefanie Brinkmann 
Introduction: Reconstructing Agents, 
Places, and Methods through Manuscripts 


Learning and teaching is bound to time and place, and before any transfer of 
knowledge can evolve, it is these external structures that represent the frame in 
which content was negotiated, debated, and adapted. Therefore, this first section 
in the present book is dedicated to the agents involved in learning and teaching, 
the locations, and institutions,’ and the practical function manuscripts played 
within this framework. 

The contributions of this section range from the Old Assyrian period of the 
second millennium BCE to the twentieth century and from Western Europe to 
Anatolia, the Middle East and West Africa. Each of these historical periods and 
regions reveal enormous differences at a local and individual level, and a variety 
of languages, confessions, and intellectual traditions. But as varied as they seem, 
these manuscript cultures frequently share common features, such as the many 
locations where teaching and learning may take place, the re-usability of mate- 
rials (e.g., as a means for learning how to read and write), the usage of smaller 
formats or single quires for better portability (and for them, perhaps, to be loaned 
out between teaching locations and private study sites) as well as the many 
textual traces that provide evidence of dictation, oral recitation and lectures. 


1 There is no generally accepted clear-cut historical definition of the concept of ‘institution’. The 
social sciences, above all, have made it their task to bring significant focus to the term, providing 
various definitions ranging from narrow to broader distinctions. Implementing Jacques Revel's 
definition (Revel 1997), one may distinguish between institutions as follows: ‘the strict and tech- 
nical definition of institutions as legal-political entities prevalent in legal history and the tradi- 
tional history of institutions; a more recent, somewhat broader concept referring to social bodies 
functioning according to rules and norms (such as schools or trade unions), and a truly wide 
definition which sees institutions wherever regular, recurring forms of conduct subject to norms 
and based on mutual expectations can be detected” (Algazi 2014, 5). In addition, scholars distin- 
guished between institutions as a type of entity and as an activity. Further problems arose due 
to concepts developed within European history being transferred to the Near and Middle East. 
See, e.g., Narotzky and Manzano 2014. 


8 Open Access. © 2021 Stefanie Brinkmann, published by De Gruyter. KBA] This work is licensed 
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1 Textual evidence 


Taking the textual evidence of manuscripts as a starting point for the recon- 
struction of teaching and learning in specific regions at given times, one is gen- 
erally confronted by three main possible areas for analysis: 

1. Texts describing schools (or other sites of education), teachers and students, 
including pedagogical texts, or images of school life. 

2. Manuscripts in which the main text(s) were of primarily educational pur- 
poses i.e., school-, or textbooks implemented for the direct purpose of teach- 
ing. 

3. Manuscripts in which the main text is not aschoolbook, but any text that was 
part of the cultural heritage and was taught in different contexts. Here, 
paratextual elements can provide documentary information on how these 
texts were transmitted and taught. 


Disregarding the occasionally fluid borders between these categories, the con- 
tributions primarily address examples relating to the second and third group. In 
the first category, however, M. Baldzuhn shows images reflecting studying con- 
texts, and W. Beyer opens her contribution with so-called Edubba-literature, or 
‘school-stories’, i.e. texts that report on the daily life of a student. 


2 Agents and places 


Although in theory all stages of learning are covered, from the elementary to 
advanced levels, and the transmission of knowledge among scholars (and non- 
scholars), only W. Beyer’s contribution examines material evidence of how to 
learn to read and write (Old Assyrian ASSur). Most contributions focus on a stage of 
higher learning, at a monastery (T. Hennings), cathedral school (S. Whedbee), 
university (M. Baldzuhn), or teaching sessions at various locations, conducted by 
a religious authority, or master (D.Ogorodnikova, J.Karolewski, W. Beyer). 
C. Colini broaches the issue of teaching a craft, namely ink making. 


Taken this broad spectrum of educational settings, the term “teacher” refers to 
private and schoolteachers as well as scholars. In most contributions, the identity 
of teachers could be revealed, and only in a few cases a teacher has remained 


2 See, for example, Günther 2005, 89-128; Dickey 2012. 
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anonymous. For the pre-modern period when the personal relationship between 
teacher and student was usually much more central than the institution, tracing 
such networks of educational relationships through the analysis of the main text, 
paratexts, and contemporary sources is of key importance. Teachers were either 
hired externally, teaching permanently within a given institution such as a 
monastery, or were members of the family, or the religious community. In all 
contributions to this section, the teachers happened to be male, as were probably 
also the students, with the exception of a female student in Old Assyrian A$ğur 
(W. Beyer). 

The locations in which teaching and studying took place, as well as the 
institutions participating in the manuscripts’ distribution are numerous, ranging 
from dedicated educational institutions such as monasteries and universities, 
mosques, madrasas, (temple) schools, to locations of a multiple use, such as 
gardens or marketplaces. That the private house was a typical location where 
teachers provided lessons is well reflected in anumber ofthe contributions. Some 
teaching institutions offered at times student accommodation, such as some 
madrasas in the Islamicate world, or individual Brahmins accommodating a 
student of Vedic instruction.’ 


3 Accessibility of manuscripts 


The varied places of instruction are accompanied by a hybrid situation when it 
comes to the use and accessibility of manuscripts for students or scholars. 
Libraries were key in making knowledge accessible, for students did not neces- 
sarily possess a private copy of each text reguired for study. In medieval Europe, 
monastic and university libraries offered to different degrees access to books. In 
the Islamicate world, many teaching or research institutions such as the 
madrasa, or hospitals contained libraries, and there were public libraries that 
were often established as endowments (waqf).* Beyond such private or institu- 
tionalised collections of manuscripts, the book market offered necessary material 
for studies. While a number of cities had specific areas for the trade with books, 
this activity also operated within loose personal networks. 


3 Here, lessons were often conducted outdoors due to the hot climate. For an overview of edu- 
cation in Ancient India see Scharfe 2002, for Tamil education in particular see Ebeling 2010, 
especially 37-55. See Günther 2017, 31-32, about the Islamic education up to 1500. 

4 Hirschler 2021; Liebrenz (forthcoming). 
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It is not always clear to what extent students were to bring their own manu- 
scripts to the teaching sessions, or to what extent educational material was 
placed at their disposal by institutions, and/or by the teacher. At a more ad- 
vanced educational level at universities for instance, students were at times 
expected to have their own copies, copied either from other manuscripts, or by 
dictation. The fifteenth-century university statutes of Leipzig, for example, 
declare that the students visiting a lectio had to bring with them their own, cor- 
rected texts (M. Baldzuhn). And in the beginning of the second millenium BCE in 
Mesopotamia, students had to form their own clay tablets (W. Beyer). The class- 
room notes taken in a Cathedral school by Robert Amiclas, student of the 
Parisian Comestor (Peter of Troyes, d. c. 1178), were added to his personal copy 
(S. Whedbee). In other cases, such as the Alevi religious education, it was usually 
only the teacher who had a manuscript (J. Karolewski), similar to South Asia, 
where students’ private copies were an exception.’ In many of the manuscript 
cultures presented in this section, however, hybrid situations can be expected in 
which manuscripts were at the disposal of students or students took their own 
notes and copies for the purpose of text transmission and self-study, as well as 
the existence of opportunities to borrow or purchase manuscripts. Lending only 
parts of a manuscript, e.g. a chapter, facilitated multiple use. The manuscript 
culture of single leaves in West Africa facilitates the borrowing of parts of a 
complete text, or set of texts, to a student for them to copy the required, specific 
text passage. A similar phenomenon is witnessed in medieval Europe: From early 
thirteenth-century Bologna, the system of so-called peciae was implemented in 
North Italy, France, Spain, and parts of England until the fifteenth century: single 
parts of an entire manuscript that could be borrowed separately for copying. 


4 Orality and the use of manuscripts in 
educational settings 
Despite the many different contexts, one aspect was central to all of the 


manuscript cultures presented in this section: the importance of orality in teach- 
ing and studying. 


5 Long 1868, 123. Despite the fact that few students prepared private copies, there are manu- 
scripts showing notes on the margins taken directly while the teacher was talking, see Formigatti 
2015. 
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Orality has been a fundamental and widespread method of any educational 
tradition, often representing a prior-ranking status, either due to the scarcity of 
writing material, the social status of scholars, deficiencies of scripts, or other 
reasons.° But as a matter of fact, teaching and learning was often conducted 
through a combined process of orality and written culture. Within the educa- 
tional settings presented in this section, though, manuscripts were apparently 
not used in equal measure within these teaching contexts. J. Karolewski demon- 
strates that in spite of manuscripts being considered a treasure trove for the Alevi 
religious tradition, memorization and oral teaching were of prime importance 
first, and this has barely left any traces upon the manuscripts. Hence, 
understanding the function of manuscripts within the teaching and learning 
context could only be gained through interviews in the contemporary Alevi 
community — serving as a reminder that a lack of written evidence in a manu- 
script need not signify their marginality in teaching and learning settings. Less 
certain in terms of the practical use of manuscripts is the situation in C. Colini’s 
study of five medieval treatises on ink making that questions the function of 
manuscripts when teaching a craft. Only very few have evidence for practical use: 
added recipes in the margins, or some greenish fingerprints in the section of the 
book dealing with coloured inks. 

Different from these two examples is T. Hennings’ presentation of texts 
which were certainly intended for reading and private study, namely texts that 
Notker of St. Gall (c. 840-912) collected for his pupils, the brothers Salomon II. of 
Constance (c. 860-919/920) and Waldo of Freising (c. 852-906). Possibly a 
parting gift for the two brothers when they left St. Gall, these texts reflect topics 
taught, topics to be applied in the future, personal interests — but do not reflect 
direct teaching situations. 

Such direct teaching situations are, on the other hand, addressed in other 
contributions of this section: S. Whedbee and M. Baldzuhn refer to dictation 
sessions, Whedbee regarding a twelfth-century Parisian cathedral school and 
Baldzuhn in referring to the medieval European universities. Reportationes were 
notes taken by a student from a master’s oral lecture. These notes may well have 
undergone corrections and extensions, quite probably under the master’s 
supervision, resulting in a kind of polished report of a master’s oral teaching. 
These reportationes may also include the teacher’s name, thus providing an 


6 In the case of the memorizing and studying the Vedas in South Asia, orality was the only 
method until shortly before the beginning of the common era and learning from written sources 
was even seen as a reproachable activity. Despite this proscription the actual education surely 
saw a combination of both practices, written and oral (Ciotti 2017). 
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important source for the reconstruction of scholarly networks and teacher- 
student-relationships. In his contribution, S. Whedbee compares a manuscript of 
such a polished reportatio from the Parisian master Comestor (Peter of Troyes, 
d. c. 1178) with a manuscript by his student Robert Amiclas which has notes from 
Comestor’s lecture in the classroom. 

In line with such classroom notes, D. Ogorodnikova presents marginal, or 
interlinear annotations with references to teachers in Islamic manuscripts from 
Senegambia. Even though she doubts that at least some of these notes were 
written during the teaching session due to their mise-en-page and the ‘book hand 
character’, they possibly reflect - directly or indirectly - oral teaching by 
introducing the text of the annotation with opening formulas such as ‘from the 
mouth of our teacher’ (min fammi ustädinä), or ‘our Saih said’ (gâla Saihund).’ 
Whenever names or family relations are given, we can partly reconstruct student- 
teacher-networks and scholars’ biographies.? 

Certain paratexts in manuscripts from the Islamicate world are worthy high- 
lighting here for their unique character as sources for teaching and learning 
contexts, and because they are not dealt with explicitly in this volume: certifi- 
cates of transmission (sg. iğâza, pl. iğâzât) and certificates of audition, or proto- 
cols of audition (sg. samâ', pl. samä‘ät). Sama ‘at function as registers of teaching 
sessions, usually naming the master, or shaykh, the work studied, all attendees, 
date, and place. These entries not only open a window onto concrete teaching 
settings, as well as networks of scholars, but also provide an insight into the 
social history by listing all participants, including women, children, and men 
with a variety of social backgrounds.’ Iğâzât, correspondingly, are certificates 
awarded by a teacher to a student. This kind of text may specify educational 
methods, mentioning the subject and/or the text taught, the teacher’s and 
student’s names, as well as place and date. Such certificates, both iğâzât and 


7 But even in these cases one has to read these paratexts with caution for it is frequently not 
certain to what extent such entries reflect direct oral teaching contexts, or to what extent they 
follow certain (written) conventions. On the other hand, evidence has been found relating to 
written sources as in opening formulas such as ‘from the writing of (min hatt). 

8 Early examples of West African manuscripts, from the seventeenth century on, show such 
annotations partly reflecting teaching contexts at different educational levels, Bondarev 2017, 
Ogorodnikova 2017. 

9 Thus far, the only systematic collection of a larger scale of sama‘at has been carried out by 
S. Leder, Y. as-Sawwas and M. as-Sagargi (1996). They collected audition notes from Damascus 
for the years 1155-1349. At the moment, Konrad Hirschler and Said al-Gumani (Berlin) have 
begun to catalogue iğâzât and samâ'ât in manuscripts of different holdings, for future online 
accessibility. 
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samâ'ât alike, may be added to the margin of a manuscript, after a chapter, or on 
a separate page in the manuscript, however, they may also appear as independ- 
ent texts.? As such entries may register date and place, the setting of the teaching 
session(s) can partly be reconstructed in detail, including methods applied 
during the session (such as the recitation of a text before the master, girâ'a, or 
dictation, imlâ”). While many iğâzât evidence direct contact between teacher and 
student, they may also be given without direct contact, at times even to children 
despite the advanced level of the subject matter. Such cases were highly disputed 
within the Muslim communities." 


5 Material and format 


Beyond the analysis of texts, the material aspects and layout of manuscripts may 
narrate their own story and add crucial information to the reconstruction of 
teaching and learning contexts. 

In general, less material evidence exists for elementary education as that of 
advanced education and the scholarly transmission of knowledge. Some exercise 
fragments, books, or cuneiform tablets may have survived, but in general writing 
surfaces for such exercises were not made to last and were often re-used. 
Practices of re-using material involved wooden tablets", wax tablets”, and clay”, 


10 Gacek 2012, 51-56, Davidson 2020, 108-151, Seidensticker 2015. 

11 Two other genres that have been transmitted through manuscript copies and function as 
some kind of diploma supplement in modern terms are the maSyaha (or mu'ğam a$-Suyüh) and 
the tabat (or fihrist). In the former, an author (or person in charge) would list all transmitters 
from whom he (or she) had taken and learned a Prophetic tradition (hadit). While here, the 
teacher is the point of departure, tabat works usually take the book that has been taught and 
learnt as key reference: The mentioning of the book was followed by those from whom the author 
had listened and studied the book. See Davidson 2020, 241-275. 

12 Wooden tablets are known from images in manuscripts (Hirschler 2013, 82-90, Plates 2-6; 
Baer 2001), descriptions in texts, and remain in use to a certain extent today, for instance in West 
Africa (Brigaglia 2017). 

13 Wax tablets were a typical material during Antiquity and the Middle Ages the early stages of 
learning how to read and write (but also for notes and drafts). A wooden tablet filled with wax 
from second-century Egypt for Greek writing exercises is mentioned in Turner 1971, 32, Plate 4. 
14 Although the material evidence of clay tablets as surface for learning how to write seems not 
have to survived in other manuscript cultures than the Ancient Near East (at least to our current 
knowledge), clues exist indicating the use of clay as a means for children learning to write in the 
medieval Islamicate world (See Colini p. 103, referring to Abü Bakr Muhammad b. Muhammad 
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while other materials such as papyri” or (palm) leaves were usually not meant to 
be stored when used for writing exercises. The practice, common in South Asia, 
of writing in sand with a stick was, naturally, even more ephemeral.“ The 
introduction of paper was a decisive break. But paper was not necessarily cheap, 
at times even expensive and, different from the material mentioned above, barely 
re-usable. However, the reuse of paper from manuscripts, letters, or other 
documents was not uncommon at children’s schools or among scholars. It is not 
known, though, just exactly when paper became of common use at children 
schools.” But there is a difference in terms of the surviving evidence of writing 
exercises: Clay tablets have survived from the second half of the fourth 
millennium BC, fragments actually of thousands of school tablets — contrast 
starkly to manuscript cultures from which only snippets of writing exercises on 
papyri, parchment, or paper have survived. At a more advanced level and far 
more for the purpose of text transmission and circulation, different materials 
were used, such as parchment, papyri, palm leaves, and paper. Aside from clay 
(W. Beyer) and parchment (W. Baldzuhn, S. Whedbee) all other contributions in 
this section present paper as the writing surface. 

Remembering that part of the life of a manuscript involved being carried to 
teaching sessions, for notes (e.g., by dictation), or for copying, it appears obvious 
that such manuscripts, if codices, had to have been in portable formats meaning 
they would have been of a medium or smaller size. This applies to the two 
manuscripts with texts written and arranged by Notker of St. Gall (c. 840—912) for 
two of his students (T. Hennings), as well as to the manuscripts with ink recipes 
(C. Colini). Of a slightly larger size are most of the manuscripts kept in Ali Dede's 
private collection which were not meant to be used and carried around by 
students (J. Karolewski). Evidently, the trimming of books, e.g., for new bindings, 
has to be taken into consideration, but in general, small, or medium sized 


al-Qalalüsi al-Andalusi’s [d. 707 AH / 1308 cE] Tuhaf al-hawäss fi turaf al-hawäss; compare, 
though, Hirschler 2013, 87). 

15 Papyri that were used for school exercises in Antiquity (and beyond) give evidence of the 
training of single letters, complete words, or longer text passages, but they were not necessarily 
intended for storage or maintenance in a library (Cribiore 1996 and 2005). For fragments of 
writing exercises in Hebrew see also see Taylor-Schechter Collection of the Cairo Geniza at 
Cambridge University Library («https://www.lib.cam.ac.uk/collections/departments/taylor- 
schechter-genizah-research-unit», accessed on 7 January 2021). 

16 Scharfe 2002, 80-86. 

17 Basedonthe evidence of illustrations, some scholars suggest a period from the fourteenth to 
fifteenth century in the Middle East, Hirschler 2013, 86-87. 
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manuscripts may signify portable personal manuscripts used for studying (and 
teaching) purposes." 

Publications dedicated to multiple text manuscripts have pointed to the 
many intentions for the collection and organisation of selected texts, ranging 
from personal interests, professional needs, and educational purposes." As the 
description of the manuscript collection of the Alevi authority Ali Dede in 
Anatolia shows, collections of religious texts, poetry, epics, and narrations alike, 
are quite common in the Alevi manuscript tradition (J. Karolewski). These encom- 
pass different types, such as the buyruk (‘the command’), containing dogmatic 
texts of the Alevi community to which only the religious specialists had access; 
the cónk, an oblong shaped booklet usually containing religious poetry; or 
collections of documents featuring genealogies (secere, or silsilename), or 
certificates (icazetname). Notker of St. Gall's text compilation for his two students 
also had educational purposes, it went beyond a concrete curriculum, however, 
collecting that which is deemed useful for a cultivated and cultured future life 
(T. Hennings). In return, those composite or multiple-text manuscripts including 
recipes for inks show a clear, professional profile: Most of the texts on ink produc- 
tion are bound together with other scientific texts from alchemy, medicine, 
astronomy, or mineralogy (C. Colini). 

In terms of layout and script, manuscripts may give evidence of the production 
context and the purpose of the object. W. Beyer illustrates how analysis of the 
shape of clay tablets, layout and cuneiform handwriting can provide new insights 
into writing and teaching traditions. In West African manuscripts, ample space 
layout can be seen as a sign of manuscripts planned for glosses, often in local 
languages and partly reflecting different educational levels (D. Ogorodnikova).” 
M. Baldzuhn presents chosen examples for layouts from the field of Latin gram- 
mar ranging from shorter interlinear explanations to longer commentaries organ- 
ised in text blocks. Such carefully organised marginal annotations appear even 
more lavishly planned, in Robert Amiclas' de-luxe copy of the Gospel of Luke 
(S. Whedbee). Such exegetical annotations are addressed in the following section 
on Exegetical Practices: Annotations and Glossing (Stefano Valente). 


18 Another example of portable books in fourteenth- to sixteenth-century Europe, but not 
included in this edited volume, are girdle books. These small-sized books had covers that con- 
tinued loose on one side and could be fixed at the girdle. See Smith 2017. 

19 Friedrich and Schwarke 2016; Bausi, Friedrich and Maniaci 2019. 

20 Bondarev 2017, Ogorodnikova 2017. 
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By examining, to varying degrees, the aforementioned categories of textual 
elements, material, format, layout and script, the contributions of this section on 
Teachers, students, and their manuscripts offer exemplary insights into teaching 
and learning contexts in different regions, cultural environments, and at 
different historical periods. The section starts with the Ancient Near East and 
continues with the Islamicate World and Europe. The contributions within these 
groups have been organised according to a chronological pattern. 
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Wiebke Beyer 
Teaching in Old Babylonian Nippur, 
Learning in Old Assyrian ASSur? 


Abstract: Archaeologists have excavated thousands of clay tablets containing 
school texts from Old Babylonian Nippur, which has helped researchers to 
reconstruct the curriculum of scribal students and given them insights into 
educational practices in the first half of the second millennium. Even though 
literary texts describe particular school buildings and teachers, professional 
scribes and scholars presumably taught the art of writing in their own homes 
during the Old Babylonian period, mainly to their own children and other willing 
apprentices. Almost nothing is known about this from the Old Assyrian period at 
the beginning of the second millennium Bc, even though literacy was presumably 
widespread by then. In this paper, a new approach to the subject is introduced, 
which is based on palaeographic studies and can reveal new insights about the 
Assyrians’ educational practices. 


In modern literature, a Sumerian riddle is often quoted when talking about 
schools in ancient Mesopotamia. The second part of it goes like this: ‘One with 
eyes not opened has entered it; one with open eyes has come out of it’.' The 
answer is: a school. While contemporary buildings and educational structures 
are certainly not comparable with the respective ancient institutions, the subject 
of this riddle reveals that places for learning and teaching already existed 4,000 
years ago in Mesopotamia. 

Most of the written evidence about teaching and schools was found in the 
city of Nippur and is dated to the Old Babylonian period (the first half of the 
second millennium BC). The curriculum of that time and place has been able to be 
reconstructed in some detail from the content of thousands of school tablets that 
have survived the passage of time.? It consisted of an elementary and an advanced 
phase. In the first phase, pupils mainly copied lexical lists to learn cuneiform 


1 See Sjóberg 1976, 159 for the full text. 
2 More details can be found in Tinney 1999, Veldhuis 1997, Robson 2001 and Proust 2007, for 
example. 
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signs and improve their knowledge of Sumerian vocabulary. Subsequently, 
mathematical and metrological tables were introduced and the students became 
familiar with everyday texts like contracts and simple proverbs, which would 
prepare them for the second phase of the curriculum when they would be 
studying literary texts. 

The everyday life of pupils at school, their relations with teachers, the 
obstacles they encountered and the achievements they experienced are described 
in several Sumerian literary compositions, which are known as Edubba literature, 
or ‘school stories’. These texts certainly give us insights into the daily challenges 
of school life, albeit (presumably) in an exaggerated and ironic way. Some 
scholars like N. Veldhuis, Y. Cohen and S. Kedar have suggested that the school 
stories describe an ideal school rather than the actual historical situation.’ In 
contrast, A. R. George has pointed out that texts of this kind were part of the 
literary corpus of the Old Babylonian period.’ Therefore, they certainly looked 
back on a much longer tradition and mirrored the educational conditions of 
different times, probably the Ur III period (approx. the twenty-first-twentieth 
century BC). 

The following section focuses on the Old Babylonian period and the city of 
Nippur in particular, the best-documented time and place in the Mesopotamian 
educational system. 


1 A placefor learning and teaching 


In the Edubba composition called Schooldays (‘Edubba A’), a pupil describing his 
daily life says that he “went to school” and “went home when the lessons were 
over’. The word for ‘school’ in the original Sumerian text is é.dub.ba.a (edubba), 
which was literally ‘the house that distributes tablets’; its former simplified 
translation as ‘tablet house’ corresponds to the Akkadian expression bit tuppim.® 
While schools must have already existed much earlier, the first attestations of the 
term é.dub.ba.a are found in royal hymns of the late second millennium Bc. Ina 
hymn about King Sulgi of Ur (2094-2047 BC), the king claims to have attended 


3 Veldhuis 1997, 25; Cohen and Kedar 2011, 230. 

4 George 2005, 132. 

5 See Kramer 1949 for the whole text and a translation. 
6 Volk 2000, 2-3. 
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(and built) an institution of this kind. After the Old Babylonian period, the term 
was presumably only used as a reminder of past periods.’ 

While Schooldays clearly states that the boy left his parent’s home to study in 
a specific type of building, archaeological remains of such educational insti- 
tutions have not been discovered yet. In fact, private homes have been identified 
as places for teaching and learning rather than school buildings as we know them 
today. These private educational environments were identified on the basis of 
finds of school exercises and specific household furnishings. Probably the most 
well-known house that was used for this purpose is “House F' in Old Babylonian 
Nippur.? 1,425 tablets and fragments were found there, more than 90 per cent of 
which are literary compositions or written exercises connected with education. 
What is more, unwritten tablets were discovered in the adjacent kitchen, 
indicating that apprentice scribes made their tablets there before inscribing them 
in the room next door.’ Houses of this kind were not only identified as ‘private 
schools' in Nippur, but in other cities as well, such as Ur, Isin, Sippar, Tall ad-Der 
and Tall Harmal, based on finds of school exercises.” 

The teaching itself took place in the courtyard, out in the bright light that was 
necessary for reading and writing. The text of Schooldays indicates that learning 
took place in the courtyard as well: a pupil is told to sit down and copy what his 
teacher has written, and his supervisor in this situation is the man in charge of 
the courtyard." 


2 Teachers and students 


In Schooldays (lines 29—41), the pupil mentions various employees at the school 
in addition to his teacher, such as the overseer of the courtyard (1. 31), the ‘keeper 
of the gate’ (1. 38) and a ‘man who has a whip’ (1. 39). While the number of staff 
described in this source - ten in all — indicates that the school was quite a large 
institution, the archaeological finds of the Old Babylonian period paint a 
different picture of things, questioning the truth of the story. Veldhuis has 


7 Volk 2000, 3-4; Veldhuis 1997, 24. 

8 A detailed description of the house and its findings can be found in Stone 1987 and Robson 
2001. 

9 George 2005, 130. 

10 Waetzold and Cavigneaux 2009, 296. 

11 Volk 2000, 7 and n. 35-36. 
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suggested that these job titles may actually only refer to a single person: the 
teacher.” 

As mentioned above, the archaeological findings suggest that education took 
place in private houses. The teachers were presumably private individuals like 
scholars, professional scribes or priests. In literary texts, they are sometimes 
referred to as ummia (‘craftsman’ or ‘expert’) or ad.da-é.dub.ba.a (‘father of the 
é.dub.ba.a’). The latter may, again, indicate a family context,” while the first 
expression ‘suggests that the work of a scribal teacher was regarded as parallel 
to that of the carpenter with his trainee’.“ As in other crafts, it can be assumed 
that the scribal art was passed on in a family, from father to son and possibly to 
other boys who the scribe had accepted as apprentices.” 

The designation of the pupil possibly points to a family background as well, 
like the similar term for the teacher (‘father of the é.dub.ba.a’). In Schooldays, he 
is called dumu-é.dub.ba.a (‘son of the é.dub.ba.a’), but one can also find the title 
dub-sar-tur (‘junior scribe’) in colophons. In addition, an advanced student was 
called ğeğ-gal (‘big brother’); he probably had the task of tutoring the younger 
pupils.“ 


3 Learning and teaching 


According to the school story called Scribal Activities (Edubba D),” the pupil 
described in it had to go to school 24 days a month. He had three days off, and 
some festive activities took place on three other days, making 30 days altogether. 
The literary texts give an impression of what the pupil’s daily activities were. 
Thus, in Schooldays the student talks about his strict teachers, who beat him for 
doing things wrong and being negligent.” In the text entitled The advice of a 
supervisor to a younger scribe (Edubba C),” the young scribe remembers the 


12 Veldhuis 1997, 25. If George (2005, 129-134) is right about his theory that the Edubba texts 
originated in the Ur III period and describe ‘real’ institutions of the past, however, then it is 
certainly possible that a large number of servants were employed at sucha place. 

13 Waetzoldt and Cavigneaux 2009, 295. 

14 Veldhuis 1997, 25. 

15 George 2005, 131; Volk 2000, 7. 

16 Veldhuis 1997, 25. 

17 SeeCivil 1985 for the full text. 

18 See Kramer 1949, 205. 

19 See Vanstiphout 1997, 590—592 for the whole text. 
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kindness and help shown by his mentor, who ‘guided my hand on the clay and 
kept me on the right path. He made me eloquent with words and gave me advice’ 
(11. 10-12). As discussed above, the content of these texts is questionable and 
therefore the relationship between the teachers and student can hardly be 
reconstructed with any certainty. However, a scribe's training is described in a 
few of the texts: in Scribal activities (Edubba D),? for example, the student gives 
an account of what he learnt during his apprenticeship. One of the abilities he 
acquired was being able to read and write in Sumerian, which is thought to be a 
dead language in the Old Babylonian period. In addition, he learnt reading, 
writing and accounting. He became familiar with lexical lists and with legal texts. 

A curriculum" as described in these literary texts was reconstructed from the 
exercise tablets discovered in private houses, especially in Old Babylonian 
Nippur. It seems teachers were able to draw on an extensive amount of educa- 
tional material, partly consisting of texts transmitted for centuries. The curricu- 
lum of each city, and indeed each teacher, differed slightly, according to the 
teacher's preferences and the pupil's particular needs.? 

The curriculum used in Nippur can be divided into two stages. In the first 
one, after learning how to make a tablet and press wedges into the clay to make 
signs, the pupil studied lexical lists, model contracts and proverbs. Veldhuis, 
who reconstructed the curriculum, also noticed that specific types of tablets were 
used for the exercises during that phase:? ‘type II’ refers to medium-sized tablets, 
which have different exercises written on the obverse and reverse. On the left side 
of the obverse, the teacher wrote an extract from a text which the pupil copied 
next to it on the right. On the reverse, the student would normally repeat an 
excerpt of a text written in several columns, which he had previously learnt. 
Type-III tablets are one-column tablets on which one text or extract was written 
by a pupil. Type-IV tablets are lentil-shaped, usually have a diameter of 6 to 8 cm 
and also have a teacher-student exercise written on them.^ It is assumed that the 
student was closely supervised by his teacher during the first phase, while he 
worked more autonomously during the second phase, in which he studied and 
copied literary texts.” Veldhuis also points out that the first phase of the Nippur 
curriculum reminded him of the achievements of the pupil in the Scribal activities 


20 See Civil 1985 for the full text. 

21 For more extensive information on this topic and further literature, see Tinney 1998, Tinney 
1999, Robson 2001, Veldhuis 1997, Veldhuis 2004 and Proust 2007. 

22 See Tinney 1999 and Robson 2001 for more details. 

23 Veldhuis 1997. See Civil 1995 for an earlier classification of the tablets. 

24 Veldhuis 1997, 31-40. 

25 Veldhuis 1997, 40. 
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text (Edubba D): ‘The exercises he refers to all belong to the first phase, including 
an elementary sign list, a name list, a thematic list, mathematical and 


metrological tablets, model contracts, and proverbs’. 


4 Education in the Old Assyrian period 


Merchants from the city of ASSur in modern Iraq operated a trading network in 
Anatolia. For a long time during the Old Assyrian period (approx. twentieth— 
eighteenth century BC), the centre of this network was the city of Kane$ (near the 
modern city of Kayseri in Central Anatolia). Many houses with large private 
archives have been excavated there. The texts that were discovered in the process 
document the daily lives and business of the merchants and their families. Larsen 
assumed that most of the merchants and their families were literate to a certain 
extent as they had to manage their own daily activities, such as their 
correspondence, notes and legal documents.” However, not much is known 
about their educational system as the abundant school material familiar from the 
Old Babylonian period is missing. 

Very few texts from the large amount of written material found could be 
identified as educational material.“ Cécile Michel divided just over 20 tablets into 
two main categories: three quarters of them contain mathematical exercises 
written on lentil-shaped tablets, while the rest consist of various exercises written 
in columns on rectangular tablets, such as different kinds of lexical lists.” The 
latter mainly contain items important for traders’ professional activities, like the 
names of metals and stones, and terms useful in daily life, like the names of 
numerous plants and animals. One of those tablets also contains a list of different 
measurements and weights, which were obviously important for trading.” 
Another tablet lists expressions which can typically be found in letters. The 
ability to write letters was very important for merchants who travelled around on 
business as they had to inform and manage their companies and private 
households while en route. These texts — the lists and mathematical exercises — 
contain useful information for a merchant’s day-to-day business. Contentwise, 


26 Veldhuis 1997, 40. 

27 Larsen 1976, 305. 

28 See Hecker 1993 on older studies about the school texts from Kanes and see Donbaz 1985 on 
the material from Assur. 

29 Michel 2008, 349-351. 

30 See Michel (forthcoming) for a detailed discussion of this tablet. 
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none of these types of text is familiar from the Old Babylonian period (or any 
other, in fact). However, their formal structure and genre correspond to the 
educational material covered at primary-school level in the Old Babylonian 
period; the content was simply adapted to the needs of the Assyrian merchants.” 

The material presented above was partly discovered in private archives in 
Kanes and partly in ASSur and has been dated to the later phase of the Old 
Assyrian period (level Ib). Michel has suggested that Assyrian children living 
with their mothers in ASSur were first educated there before joining and working 
for their family’s business. The educational system was probably similar to the 
Old Babylonian one, but later, when Assyrians had settled in Anatolia and 
established families there, they may have set up a local educational system as 
well.” 


5 From parent to child — a hypothesis 


As described above, the profession of a scribe may have been taught like any 
other craft from the Old Babylonian period. The scribe taught his art to his son 
and apprentices. Assuming a similar practice existed in the Old Assyrian period 
is reasonable enough, but hard evidence of this is lacking; the only known writ- 
ten evidence of scribal education is on aclay tablet known as CCT 4, 6e containing 
a letter in which a son asks his father for a present for his teacher, who is 
instructing him in the scribal arts.” Another approach to analysing literacy and 
educational practices is therefore suggested here, which focusses on handwriting 
and palaeographical analysis. 

In modern forensic handwriting analysis,” it is assumed that every individ- 
ual develops their own unique handwriting. This evolves from practice, creativity 
and imitation.” Furthermore, each person’s handwriting is characterised by class 
and individual characteristics as well. The latter refers to the individual 
peculiarities every writer develops and which make each person’s handwriting 


31 Michel 2008, 351. 

32 Michel 2008, 351. 

33 Also see Larsen 1976, 305, n. 47 and Michel 1998, 250 and n. 2. CCT 4, 6e, 4-8: DUB.SAR-tâm 
wa-di lá-am-da-ni e-pá-tá-am a-na um-me-a-ni-a Su-bi-lam (‘As you know, we are learning the 
scribal art. Send me an epattum garment for my teacher”). 

34 See Huber and Headrick 1999 and Koppenhaver 2007 for an extensive explanation of 
handwriting identification and forensic document examination. 

35 Davis 2007, 260. 
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unique. Class characteristics, on the other hand, are features shared by a group 
of people; pupils learn writing by copying their particular teacher's handwrit- 
ing, for example. Consequently, all the pupils in a certain class learn the charac- 
teristics of a specific handwriting style, and their own script will be characterised 
by it. Class-specific characteristics do not have to be restricted to a group of pupils 
or students, however, but can be common aspects of a writing system and may 
also have ‘geographic, religious, national, academic, or political boundaries’.” 

By adapting this theory to the Old Assyrian context where it is believed that 
children probably learnt to write within their own family, an analysis of parents’ 
handwriting and that of their children could give us some new insights about 
learning and teaching the art of writing. 


6 Elamma’s family — a case study 


One of the houses excavated in the lower city of Kanes in 1991 belonged to a 
merchant called Elamma and his family.” A large archive was found in his house 
containing more than 500 clay tablets, fragments and envelopes.” Several 
generations of the family were able to be identified on basis of these texts: 
Elamma, the head of the household, his wife Lamassatum and several of their 
children and grandchildren. Texts from Elamma and two of his children, his son 
Ennam-ASSur and his daughter Ummi-IShara, were examined for the present case 
study. My focus was on comparing their handwriting and gaining insights into 
educational practices within the family.” 

The corpus I studied contains seven letters sent by Elamma, three tablets 
from Ennam-Assur and two sent by Ummi-IShara. Not much is known about the 
personal circumstances and whereabouts of the three individuals. Elamma, the 
owner of the house and archive, must have lived in ASSur at a certain point in 
time, which was where he started a family before moving to Kane$ to live (he 
probably died there later, too). The existence of letters he had sent people can be 


36 Koppenhaver 2007, 14. 

37 Huber and Headrick 1999, 42-45. 

38 The archive was studied by Klaas Veenhof and then published by him in AKT VIII (2017). 

39 The excavation of the house was continued in 1992 when another part of the archive was 
discovered (Veenhof 2017, XXVI-XXVII). Assyrian envelopes were made of clay as well. A thin 
layer of material was wrapped around letters and legal texts to protect the tablet and safeguard 
legal documents. For a comprehensive overview, see Michel 2020. 

40 The following pictures were provided by Cécile Michel. 
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explained by him being away on business trips and corresponding with his family 
in ASSur and/or by him keeping archive copies of his own texts at home. His son 
Ennam-As&ur travelled a great deal in Anatolia, but he also undertook some trips 
to Assur. His sister Ummi-IShara lived in ASSur where she was a priestess.“ 
Exactly how long Elamma lived there and whether his children grew up in A$ğur 
or Kanes is unclear.“ 

In the following section, the names of the individuals who sent the tablets 
that are discussed will be abbreviated using their initials: Elamma - EL, Ennam- 
Assur = EA and Ummi-IShara = UI. For easier identification of the tablets, I used 
the abbreviation of the sender's name followed by the numerical classification 
that Veenhof employed in his publication, AKT VIII (2017). One letter from 
Elamma is published in AKT VIII as no. 16, for example, so in this paper it is 
mentioned as ELO16. If a specific sign on a tablet is mentioned, then its line is 
added after a colon, so a sign in the fifth line of ELO16 would be referred to as 
ELO16:5. 


7 Atablet's shape and typeface 


For the analysis and identification of handwriting, not only the script is 
important, but the object on which it is written - the clay tablet in this case. The 
tablet's shape, layout and typeface can all provide information about the identity 
of the scribe who wrote on it.” 

Elamma’s seven tablets mostly look very similar (see Fig. 1; not every tablet 
can be shown, just examples from each group). Four of the tablets have straight 
or slightly convex edges, and pointy corners which have been squeezed to make 
so-called pillow-corners in some cases (ELO16, ELO79, ELO80, ELO81). Two other 
tablets (ELO17, ELO82) have a very similar shape, but the upper and lower edges 
are strongly convex and the edges are pointed. The exception here is ELO30 as its 
edges are crude, the corners being rounded. The shape of this particular tablet 
hints at the work of an unskilled or untrained scribe; other tablets were formed 
with much more care and skill. 


41 Veenhof 2017, XXX-XXXV, 121. 

42 Elamma's wife Lamassutum lived with him in Kane$, but as Veenhof says, ‘we do not know 
whether she moved to Kanesh together with her husband or after he had married her' (Veenhof 
2017, XXXII). 

43 Koppenhaver 2007, 19-20. 
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Fig. 1: Tablets by Elamma: ELO79, ELO17, ELO30. 


As regards the typeface, my classification is similar to the distinction made for 
the tablets’ shape. One tablet stands out from the others, which is ELO30. The 
ruling on it is straight, but the writing itself is irregular in terms of its height and 
spacing. The handwriting on the other tablets is regular and clear. In a few cases 
(ELO17 and ELO80) the signs are more inclined to the right than usual, which may 
indicate they were written rather hastily. 

The three tablets written by Elamma’s son Ennam-ASSur basically have the 
same shape as Elamma's own. Their edges vary from straight to slightly convex 
and the corners are pointy (see Fig. 2a). The script on these tablets is very regular 
and the ruling is straight; the slant seems the same. 

The two tablets that Ennam-ASSur’s sister Ummi-IShara sent differ consider- 
ably (see Fig. 2b and c). UI206 is a carefully crafted tablet with straight to slightly 
convex edges and pointy corners and resembles the shape of the tablets her 
brother and father produced. The other tablet, however, UI165, is a rather crudely 
formed piece: the tablet, which is almost square, has straight but uneven edges 
and the corners are almost rounded. Like the crude tablet in Elamma's corpus, 
this one seems like it was made by a rather untrained person. 
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Fig. 2a—c: (a) EA189, (b) UI206 and (c) Ul165. 


The script on UI206 is tiny, but very regular, which points to the work of a very 
skilled scribe. The ruling is slightly oblique and partly curves upwards on the 
right. On the other tablet, UI165, the ruling is mostly straight and only curves 
upwards in a few cases. The script, however, is placed unevenly around the 
ruling, which gives the typeface a rather imbalanced appearance.“ 


8 Handwriting 


Theories on handwriting analysis say that the uniqueness of an individual’s 
handwriting is not in its unique characters, because then there would be all kinds 
of variants for each character and letter, but in the unique composition of 
different character variants and individual writing habits.” This theory applies to 
the Old Assyrian cuneiform script as well. By comparing variants of 13 signs that 
members of Elamma’s family wrote with the handwriting produced by another 
family,“ it became apparent that two or three main sign variants were frequently 
used in many cases. Further variants of the respective signs exist as well, but these 


44 Because of the crude form and script as well as occasional mistakes, Veenhof suggested that 
UI165 might have been written by Ummi-Ishara herself (Veenhof 2017, 231). 

45 Koppenhaver 2007, 14. 

46 I conducted this study as part of my PhD project. 
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are usually only found on individual tablets. The main variants of a cuneiform sign 
are not exclusive to a specific family, but appear across the board. 


ELO80:29a U1165:3 


EA190:10 META UI206:5 


Fig. 3: The sign LI on ELO80:29a, Ul165:3, EA190:10 and UI206:5. 


However, if we only focus on the tablets that Elamma and his children wrote, it 
turns out that only the three signs LI, RI and ZI were written with the same sign 
variant. For example, the Winkelhaken'" part of the sign LI is written on almost 
every tablet with two enlarged Winkelhaken in the bottom row and three to four 
smaller ones in the upper row (Fig. 3). The only exception is Ummi-IShara’s tablet 
UI165. Here, both the upper and bottom row each consist of four Winkelhaken. 
The sign ZI is not written on every tablet, but the ones containing the sign all 
show the same variant. The sign RI is another case in point. In contrast to the 
signs LI and ZI, which clearly show different variations with regard to the number 
of Winkelhaken and their arrangement, the sign RI has a fixed number of wedges. 
It can therefore only be studied in terms of individual writing habits, i.e. the 
position of the individual wedges. The sign begins with a horizontal wedge, 


47 'Winkelhaken' are triangularly shaped impressions in the clay. 
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which is crossed by two verticals. This combination is followed by a Winkelhaken 
and finalised by another vertical. The distinctive feature of the sign is usually the 
positioning of the two verticals at the beginning. On the tablets that the three 
letter senders dispatched, it appears that the first vertical was usually placed 
directly after the head of the horizontal wedge, and the second vertical is 
basically in the middle of the horizontal, resulting in some space between the 
second vertical and the following Winkelhaken. 


Va ELO79:17 İŞ EA190:4 

mi, U1206:9a N Y Ul165:16 
j 

1 7 


Fig. 4: The sign BA on EL079:17, EA190:4, UI206:9a and U1165:16. 


While there are only three signs for which the same variant or writing habits were 
displayed on almost every tablet, there are several cases where the children's 
tablets contain similar signs which rarely appear on their father’s tablets, if at all: 
BA, DI, KA, KU and MA. The sign BA was written with three parallel horizontal 
wedges which ended with an attached vertical, for example (see Fig. 4). While the 
horizontal stroke in the middle is usually a little shorter than the other two, the 
one at the bottom could be slightly oblique. However, the latter can also be 
written horizontally in several cases, as on the tablets of Ennam-ASSur and his 
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sister. The bottom wedge on most of the tablets belonging to their father is clearly 
an obligue downward stroke, though. 

While similar observations can be made regarding the other diagnostic signs 
mentioned above as well, the sign Dİ (Fig. 5) is a particularly interesting one. On 
Elamma’s tablets, this sign consists of three Winkelhaken in the upper row and 
one at the bottom. This bottom one is either placed under the middle Winkelhaken 
of the upper row or under the middle and the right one of the upper row. The 
variant with three Winkelhaken in the upper row and the two different variations 
are very common on Old Assyrian tablets. 


ELO30:6 EL081:3 | EA190:17 
U1206:28 U1165:18 


Fig. 5: The sign Dİ on ELO30:6, ELO81:3, EA190:17, UI206:28 and Ul165:18. 


On the tablets of his son Ennam-Ağ3ur, however, the sign Dİ is written with four 
Winkelhaken in the upper row and one at the bottom. Not only the number of 
Winkelhaken differs here, but they are also written in a peculiar way: the first (left) 
Winkelhaken in the upper row is larger than the four that follow it. Its tail 
protrudes beyond the Winkelhaken at the bottom. The three other Winkelhaken 
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are rather small and short, and all of them are positioned on top of the wedge at 
the bottom. The latter wedge, in contrast, is very large. 

If this variant is compared with the Dİ sign on his sister’s tablets, it appears 
that both tablets — although probably written by different people — basically 
contain the same variant as the one found on Ennam-ASSur’s tablets. The bottom 
Winkelhaken of the sign DÍ is enlarged on both tablets, and a number of small 
Winkelhaken are positioned on top of it, while an additional larger Winkelhaken 
is on the left side of the upper row. However, while the number of wedges on 
UI165 is the same as on Ennam-ASSur’s tablets, there is an additional small one 
on UI206 (so there are four small ones and one larger one in the upper row). Thus, 
the tablets belonging to the two siblings exhibit the same peculiar version of the 
sign DÍ even though they were written by three different people. 

Another case in point is the sign TIM (see Fig. 6). The discriminating part here 
is the number and arrangement of the Winkelhaken in the middle of the sign. On 
two of Ennam-Ağğur's tablets (EA189 and EA191), there are two small 
Winkelhaken impressed next to each other in the middle of the sign, followed by 
two larger ones. The latter are on a roughly vertical axis, the upper one slightly 
beneath the upper ruling and the lower one positioned in the lower half of the 
sign (see Fig. 6). The same variant can be found on Ummi-IShara’s tablet UI165. A 
different variant is written on her other tablet (UI206), however, which can also 
be found on her father's tablets. 


/ 


5-5 =— UI165:14 
5 Te —  EA189:39 TEK 


\ 
N 


Fig. 6: The sign TIM on EA189:39 and Ul165:14. 
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9 The identity of the writer and further 
conclusions 


My analysis of the handwriting showed that the tablets sent by the two siblings 
have several peculiar similarities (especially UI165 in Ummi-IShara’s case), which 
they do not share with the handwriting on their father’s tablets. Therefore, it is 
likely that the writers of the siblings’ letters may have had a similar educational 
background. The father’s tablets, in contrast, partly show a different writing 
tradition at work, indicating a different educational background. 

What this comparison does not answer is the question of the writers’ identity. 
As mentioned above, the two letters from Ummi-IShara in particular were written 
by two different individuals. Ummi-IShara may have been one of them, but we 
cannot be sure of that at present. We know that Ennam-AS3ur’s texts were archive 
copies which remained in the house in Kane$ while the original tablets were sent 
to Assur. Furthermore, it can be assumed that his three letters were sent from 
other places in Anatolia over a fairly short period. In contrast, his sister’s tablets 
were sent from Ağsur, and UI165, which is a crudely made tablet, was certainly 
not written by a professional scribe; it was someone who was familiar with 
writing but did not have much experience of it. This latter tablet has the most 
similarity with the tablets authored by her brother elsewhere in Anatolia. It is 
certainly possible that the three tablets attributed to Ennam-ASSur and at least 
UI165 were written by the siblings, but more evidence is needed before we can be 
sure of that. 

Obviously, the question of teaching and learning in the Old Assyrian period 
cannot be answered by a small-scale case study, especially one in which it is hard 
to even say who wrote the clay tablets that were examined. However, the study 
does indicate that some children did not learn to read and write within their own 
families, or at least not from their fathers, but were taught by someone else. More 
material is necessary for a more conclusive study on this topic. Nevertheless, the 
case study shows that a palaeographic comparison can lead to new insights on 
the topic of teaching and learning by revealing handwriting styles and habits that 
tell us whether the writers' educational backgrounds were similar or different. 
This, in turn, can help us reconstruct learning traditions in Assyrian families. 
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Till Hennings 
Notker the Stammerer's Compendium for 
his Pupils 


Abstract: In the 860s two noble brothers, Salomon and Waldo, were studying 
under the scholar and poet Notker the Stammerer at the monastic school of 
St. Gallen. When the brothers left the monastery to follow distinguished careers 
in the service of church and king, Notker wrote a handbook for them, in which he 
assembled a variety of texts, that he thought would be of use to them in their daily 
reading and business. The handbook is the most advanced of a class of multi- 
text-manuscripts with a similar intent and assemblage of texts. Modern editions 
have usually dismembered it according to the topics of the constituent parts. 
However there are two manuscripts extant which contain almost the whole 
handbook, both of which are closely connected to Salomon and Waldo; they 
might even be their personal manuscripts themselves. On their basis we can 
reconstruct the original form of the handbook, as Notker wrote it in Sankt Gallen, 
its transmission to the brothers and how they incorporated it into manuscripts of 
their own. 


While the masterpieces of medieval book art can often be connected to wealthy 
patrons with little difficulty, we seldom find a name attached to the much less 
splendid but more useful books that were produced for practical classroom 
needs. Often used by successive generations of pupils — and often abused as well, 
as the numerous scribbles and doodles in them show — they bear the marks of 
many hands, but rarely the name of a single person. It is therefore a rare 
opportunity to connect one book to one owner and analyse this connection as the 
intersection of institutional demands and individual interests. 

It has recently been called into question! whether the two manuscripts’ that 
are the topic of this article are, in fact, connected to the three characters generally 


1 Rio 2009, 156-158. 
2 Vienna, Österreichische Nationalbibliothek, Cod. 1609 and Munich, Bayerische Staatsbiblio- 
thek, Clm 19413. 


8 Open Access. © 2021 Till Hennings, published by De Gruyter. KABARAN] This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110741124-003 
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accepted as being involved in their creation.’ Since the hypothesis about their 
relationship as a teacher and his pupils rests entirely on the information 
contained in the manuscripts themselves, a review of the internal evidence is in 
order to avoid circular reasoning. While examining this point, we will follow the 
texts on their way from their author and collector to their recipients and see what 
use they all made of them. 

But first a word on the characters involved. Notker of St Gall (c. 840-912),* or 
Notker Balbulus as he was also called (*Notker the Stammerer', due to his speech 
impediment), is mostly known for his poetry, in which he lifted the hymnography 
of the Early Middle Ages to new heights.’ In his rich intellectual career, he also 
touched on many other genres, though, including history, as his work Gesta 
Karoli shows.“ He was a monk who lived and worked at the monastery of St Gall 
in present-day Switzerland - he was taken there as a child,’ in fact - and came to 
fulfil a multitude of monastic functions as a scribe, teacher and librarian.? 

Among his purported pupils were two noble brothers who left the monastery 
later to pursue distinguished careers in the service of the Church and King. 
Salomon III of Constance (c. 860-919/920),? who came from a family that could 
already boast of having two Salomons who had become bishops of Constance, 
was destined for an ecclesiastical career from an early age. After having com- 
pleted his higher studies at St Gall, he went on to become a member of the Royal 
Chapel, which served as a seminary for the ecclesiastical elite of the empire.” At 
the height of his career, he was abbot of St Gall, bishop of Constance and regent 
for the infant emperor Louis the Child. 

His brother, Waldo of Freising (c. 852-906), followed a similar path." An 
alumnus of St Gall like Salomon, he formed part of the entourage of the emperor 
Charles the Fat, who installed him — against the wishes of the cathedral chapter — 
as bishop of the Bavarian diocese of Freising, a position of power he also kept in 
the subsequent turmoil of the East Frankish dynasty. 


3 See, for example, Haefele and Gschwind-Gisiger 1993, 1289-1290 and Maurer 1995, 1314. 

4 Apart from the aforementioned article, also see Brunhölzl 1992, 28-58; Lechner 1972; Steinen 
1948; Steinen 1945, 449—490; Dümmler 1857. 

5 Foranappraisal of Notker's art, see Davis-Secord 2012, 117-148. 

6 ‘The Deeds of Charlemagne’; see Haefele 1980. 

7 Asaso-called puer oblatus, i.e. a child that was given as a “gift” to a monastery by his parents, 
to be brought up there and join the convent. See Pfóstl 2011. 

8 On Notker's role as a scribe and librarian, see Rankin 1991b and Rankin 2017. 

9 Zeller 1910. In German, his name is given as Salomo. 

10 Fleckenstein 1959. 

11 Maß 1969; Maß 1986, 92-99. 
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How are these three illustrious characters related to the manuscripts and 
texts we shall discuss here? First of all, we need to establish two propositions: 
that the collection was, in fact, made by Notker and that he collected the texts for 
the two brothers. 

The Collectio Sangallensis, which is at the heart of the issue, consists of three 
distinctive parts.” First of all, the Notatio de illustribus viris, which is a short 
course in Christian literature up to Notker’s era and a brief overview of the sources 
for the passions of the saints. It serves as an introduction to higher studies of 
Christian literature and is explicitly named as a work by Notker in another strand 
of the tradition.” The Formulae Sangallenses are a collection of formulae (see 
Fig. 2). The first half of it consists of templates for charters, while the second half 
is a collection of sample letters serving as models, with numerous connections to 
Notker and his pupils.” A collection of epistolary poems and two short prose texts 
follow the sample letters, mostly complaining about the absence of a friend and 
his tardiness in replying. The poems share many themes with the sample letters. 
Their inclusion in a collection of model letters is evidence that they also were 
meant to be used as templates for epistolary communication. 

Naturally, it is in the letters that we find evidence of the identities of the peo- 
ple involved: there are numerous references to two brothers.” One of them is said 
to remind the writer of Bishop Salomon.” A pun on their names calls Waldo and 
Salomon to mind.” Finally, the writer calls himself *stammering'.? Further 


12 Acomplete edition is in Dümmler 1857. A partial one can be found in Rauner 1986; Zeumer 
1882, 390-433. For an analysis, see Steinen 1945, and Rio 2009, 152-160. 

13 Rauner 1986, 44. 

14 Zeumer 1882, 390-437. 

15 Numbering according to Zeumer 1882. Letter no. 28 is addressed to uterinis fratribus (‘full 
brothers"). No. 41 is addressed to two brothers who are admonished to lead a virtuous life and 
pursue their studies. No. 43 is addressed to dilectissimis fratribus ill. ill. (to the most beloved 
brothers, ... (ill. ill. = formulary part: insert two names here]). 

16 No. 44, addressed to dilectissimo filio ill. ill. (‘to the most beloved son, ... Jill. ill. = formulary 
part: insert the addressee and writer here]); in the end addressing one of them: puerulus noster, 
qui (...) nomine Salomonem nobis refert episcopum (...) (‘the boy reminds us of Bishop Salomon 
[Lor II of Constance, the brothers’ great-uncle or uncle]. 

17 No. 46, carissimis filiis iuxta nomen suum potestas et pax adimpleatur (‘may my beloved sons 
fare as their names imply, in Power and Peace’ [a reference to the allegorical meaning of their 
names]). The same ‘etymology’ is referred to as in the poem De nomine Sasomonis (“On the name 
Salomon’) in one of the manuscripts in the collection. The etymology of ‘Salomon’ is from 
Hieronymus, Liber interpretationis hebraicorum nominum, ed. Lagarde et al. 1959, 55: salom 
retribuens siue pacificus; the name ‘Waldo’ has a Germanic root meaning ‘rule’; cf. Förstemann 
1856, cols. 1235 and 1238: *Vald from valdan > regnare. 

18 No. 28: ‘balbus (stammering), edentulus (toothless) et (...) blesus (lisping)’. 
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examples could be added to this list, including some letters in the collection 
penned by an author who calls himself the Stammerer’ and refers to two brothers 
called Salomon and Waldo. What, however, if these letters were made part of a 
larger collection later, unrelated to their original context? There are more indica- 
tions — albeit of a less onomastic and biographical nature — that Notker actually 
made the whole Collectio Sangallensis for the two brothers. First of all, the dating 
of the charters supports a terminus post quem of 879,” exactly the time when the 
brothers left the St Gall school to join the entourage of Charles the Fat. Further- 
more, other texts in the collection are also marked by a teacher-pupil relation- 
ship in particular and by a scholarly setting in general, even though they are not 
specifically identified by any names. Their themes interlock with the pieces that 
can be connected with Notker and his pupils. The poems following the letters fur- 
nish many examples:” one prosimetrum (a blend of prose and poetry) repeats the 
themes of letters 41 and 43 with similar tones; letter 46 moreover commends the 
genre of prosimetrum as a form suitable for epistolography (see Fig. 3)." Some 
short poems lament the absence of a friend and the hard lot a teacher has.? One 
poem is a reproach for neglecting one's friends for love of a woman, possibly con- 
nected to a teenage fling that Salomon once experienced himself.? Mentions of 
places near St Gall (the Rhine, Lake Constance and the River Iller) give the poem 
a local colour. Some poems contain a stylised dialogue between a pupil and his 
teacher." A pair of prose letters to the teacher coupled with a poetic answer he 
provides revisit the prosimetrum genre in a dialogic form.” 


19 Rio 2009, 154—155. 

20 An incomplete selection of the texts is edited in Dümmler 1857, 79-82, commentary on 
pp. 160-163. The numbering is based on Paul von Winterfeld, MGH, Poetae Latini aevi Carolini, 
4,1, Berlin, Weidmann, 1899, 343-347. For further editions and analyses, see Zeumer 1882, 430— 
433; Steinen 1945, 482—484; Steinen 1948, II, 188. 

21 In the following notes the poems will be identified by their first words, the Incipit (‘inc.’). 
Antistes domini (SK 904). See the commentary in Dümmler 1857, 160. 

22 Inc. Talia dictat amor (SK 15977) (III); inc. Sospitat incolumis (SK 15554) (IV); inc. Peior amate 
(SK 11817) (V); inc. Avia perlustrans (SK 1559). 

23 Inc. Tardius invento (SK 16030). See the commentary in Dümmler 1857, 161 and Steinen 1948, 
I, 58; edition of Ekkehard von St. Gallen, Casus s. Galli, ed. Ildefons von Arx (1829), MGH, 
Scriptores, II, p. 92, ll. 17-25. 

24 Inc. O species cari (SK 11054) (VIII); inc. Ex phisicis quidam (SK 4751). And some even mention 
writing utensils: te revocant pennae, cupiunt membrana videre (the pen calls you back, the 
parchment wants to see you’). 

25 Epistola ad seniorem (‘Letter to a superior’). Formulae Sangallenses Add. 6, ed. Zeumer 1882, 
436. Commentary: Steinen 1945, 470-471. The “senior” mentioned here is clearly a teacher: 
p. 437, 1. 5-6: eruditor insipientium, magister infantium (‘teacher of the illiterate, master of the 
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On the basis of all these names, dates, subjects and interrelations between 
the texts, we can confidently assert that the whole of the Collectio Sangallensis, 
namely the Notatio (a primer on Christian literature), Formulae (charters and let- 
ters) and poems, was, in fact, collected by Notker for his pupils Salomon and 
Waldo. 

What, then, did the brothers do with this collection, which was handed to 
them somehow? To answer this question, we need to turn to the two manuscripts 
that have preserved the Collectio Sangallensis in its entirety.” These are Vienna, 
Österreichische Nationalbibliothek, Cod. 1609 and Munich, Bayerische Staats- 
bibliothek, Clm 19413. 

ONB 1609 was written around 900, most probably in Freising, where Waldo 
was bishop at the time.” It is of medium size, readable yet portable (70 fols, 
18.5 x 13 cm). While there are some slight variations in the script, all in all it has 
a uniform appearance,” which suggests that it was copied as a whole — nota bene 
at the scriptorium of Waldo’s episcopal see. The bulk of the manuscript is taken 
up by the Collectio Sangallensis (fols 9'-54"). A note has been inserted at the bot- 
tom of the page on fol. 19", line 15: Ego Waldo ad vicem glrimaldi?] archicapellani 
recognoui (‘Certified by Waldo, by proxy for G., the archchaplain’). Before and 
after that, there are some additional texts, many of which indicate a St Gall 
origin:? on fols 1'-2' there is a short excerpt by the grammarian Martianus 
Capella on the letters of the alphabet, specifically on their pronunciation.” This 
and other alphabets can also be found on fols 125'-125" of Clm 19413. The ‘Names 
of the Muses’! on ÓNB 1609, fol. 4 also occur in manuscript Zurich, Zentral- 
bibliothek, C 78,? fol. 118' and St Gall, Stiftsbibliothek, Sang. 397,? p. 147, both of 


children"). The poem: Versus ad iuvenem ('Letter to a young man"), inc. Egregio iuveni Salomoni 
(SK 4315). Explicitly addressed to Salomon in the title, the author thanks his pupil (only referred 
to as young man) for a lavish fur coat. 

26 Thereby ensuring an archetypal collection by default. 

27 Bischoff 1980, 220; Denis 1793-1795, I, 261-262; Menhardt 1960, I, 51; Rio 2009, 269-270. 

28 The collation formula is 124(1411)74(1-41V)'941V2441V3241V4941V48.4.(111-1)944-(1V-1)--(1141)96 41779, 
The script variations at 1v-Ar-9r-331-55r-64r generally do not coincide with other codicological 
boundaries. For an analysis of the script, see Menhardt 1940, 76-78. 

29 The following is only a partial list highlighting the pieces with a St Gall connection. No 
connections to other cultural centres are apparent from the non-sourceable texts. 

30 Martianus Capella, De nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii, ed. James Willis, Stuttgart: Teubner, 
1983, III, section 261. 

31 Isidor, Etymologiae, III, 19. 

32 Mohlberg 1951, 42-44, 358. 

33 Grupp 2014, 425-463. 
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which come from St Gall. The tropes* — new melodies on old chants — on fols 4#- 
8” are one of the earliest examples of this early musical notation (Fig. 4). A letter 
to Grimald, abbot of St Gall (841-872),” on fol. 55** deals with the value of the 
pagan authors in education. The letter has only been preserved completely in 
Sangall. 265, from St Gall.” Musical themes return on fol. 64r with Notker’s 
Proemium to his Liber Hymnorum.” Together with the tropes on fols 4'-8", this 
might be an early example of a collection of Notker’s musical work, which, as he 
remarks himself, was only transmitted in rather loose gatherings originally.? The 
manuscript closes with Pseudo-Methodius’ Revelationes on fols 64'-68".? A com- 
plete version of this apocalyptic text is to be found in the much older St Gall, 
Stiftsbibliothek, Sang. 225, which was at St Gall at Waldo’s time.” 

ÓNB 1609 thus turns out to be a synthesis of two streams of texts: the Collectio 
Sangallensis as assembled by Notker, and a range of shorter texts mostly from St Gall. 
Only Waldo could have had access to both these types of texts, namely when he was 
atSt Gall himself. He would then havetaken the collection with him and had it copied 
as a single, definitive manuscript about 20 years later at his own scriptorium in 
Freising,“ even making a correction on fol. 19" to insert his own name. 

A similar genesis can be reconstructed for Clm 19413 (fols 56-128, tenth cen- 
tury). The pocket-sized book (approx. 12.7 x 9.8 cm) was written by a single 
scribe; he filled eight of the nine quires, but was apparently interrupted on the 
first folio of the seventh quire, after which he continued up to the end of quire 8. 
A new set of texts written by different scribes begins there on folio 120, so the first 


34 Edition ofthe verses: Steinen 1948, II, 152-154. Commentary on p. 191. Onthe musical aspect, 
see Rankin 1991a, 27-28 and 39-42. 

35 Ermenrici Elwangensis epistola ad Grimaldum abbatem, ed. Ernst Dümmler (1899), MGH, 
Epistulae 5, 534—580. New edition: Goullet 2008. 

36 Scherrer 1875, 99-100. 

37 Edition: Steinen (1948), vol. 2, 8 and 160. 

38 Steinen 1948, II, sections 9 and 10. 

39 The excerpt is from Chap. 9.2-12.8, ed. Sackur 1898, 75-88. See Aerts and Kortekaas 1998, 
119-163; furthermore Brunhólzl 1996, 144—146; Frenz 1987. 

40 Lowe 1956, 27. 

41 Areasonable time for a personal manuscript to have been worn down from use. It may also 
have been that ÓNB 1609 is the combination of previously independent codicological units, for 
example loose gatherings of St Gall material and the first copy ofthe Collectio Sangallensis. 

42 Halm 1878; Rockinger 1857, 33-35; Leonardi 1960, 1-99, 411-524; 98, no. 127. Eder 1972, 137, 
no. 161. Hoffmann 2004, 161; Bergmann and Stricker 2005, no. 661. Rio 2009, 249. 
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part of the manuscript should be seen as a codicological unit.” Its geographical 
origins are unknown, apart from the general area of south-east Francia.“ The 
larger part (fols 56'-116") is taken up by the Collectio Sangallensis. Because of the 
loss of a quire in ÓNB 1609, the poems at the end of the collection run a little 
longer in Clm 19413. Hence it is not absolutely clear whether they formed part of 
Notker's collection, seeing that the parallel tradition has been lost. In any case, 
some of the additions betray their origin quite clearly as coming from St Gall: 
three epigrams by Isidore of Seville provide poetic titles for the sections of a 
library with the books of Ambrosius, Augustine and Jerome (the Church 
Fathers).^ Exactly the same sequence, although with one additional poem on 
Hilarius before it, is present in St Gall, Stiftsbibliothek, Sang. 397,“ p. 85, Vatican, 
BAV, Reg. lat. 421,” fol. 31", Zurich, Zentralbibliothek, C 78, fol. 118', all of St Gall 
origin. A glossary ^ (fol. 118°) can also be found in Sang. 397, p. 38, Sang. 196,? 
paste-down, and Sang. 299, pp. 292-293.“ Many other texts show a strong link 
— even down to their arrangement — to ONB 1761, an eleventh-century manuscript 
from Lorsch Monastery, which seems to be a faithful copy of an earlier St Gall 
collection, however (see Fig. 5). 

Clm 19413 shows striking similarities to the genesis of ÓNB 1609. The main 
Notker collection is augmented by small texts found at St Gall at the time. We can 
pinpoint the sources even more closely here: thanks to large-scale similarities in 
text ensembles, the antigraphs seem to be Sang. 397 and a precursor of ÖNB 1761.” 


43 Al fols 56'-103"; B fol. 104”; A2 fols 105'—119", 1. 4; C fol. 119", 1. 5 - last line; D fols 120'-127', 
1. 11; E fol. 127", 1. 12 - 127"; [F fol. 127% from 1. 4 (5) (= A?)]; G fols 127“-128".; collation formula: 9 
Iv56-08. 

44 For more details, see Hoffmann 2004, 160. 

45 Fols 115-116" Isidor: Versus in bibliothecam V-VII, ed. Beeson 1913, 159-160. 

46 Furthermore, this manuscript shares the poem Fontibus in liquidis (SK 5267) with Clm 19413 
fol. 116", with exactly the same (idiosyncratic) ascription to TVLLII. A further shared text is on 
fols 121—121", De sex generalibus synodis, ed. Charles Jones, Bedae Venerabilis opera (CCSL), 
Turnhout: Brepols, 1975-1980, II, on the year 688; similar in MGH AA 13, Bedae chronica maiora, 
p. 315. 

47 Wilmart 1937, 510—516. 

48 Kaczynski 1983, 1010. 

49 Bergmann and Stricker 2005, no. 200. 

50 Bruckner 1938, 94. 

51 «http://bibliotheca-laureshamensis-digital.de/view/onb cod1761> (description by Michael 
Kautz, accessed on 9 Nov. 2017); see also Kautz 2016. 

52 Barring the possibility of some “free-floating” quires of the text ensembles in question, of 
course, which would have been independently incorporated in all of the manuscripts that 
contain them today. 
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It would be tempting to see Salomon’s exemplar or a copy of it in the manuscript. 
The palaeography does not point to St Gall itself,” unfortunately, nor does the 
age (tenth century) match the 880-920 timespan particularly well.” Since the 
work of the main scribe (fols 56'-116") seems to be a direct copy of an older manu- 
script, however, I maintain that this lost exemplar was, in fact, Salomon's own 
copy ofthe Collectio Sangallensis, which he augmented at St Gall with a selection 
of his own.” 

The connections between the texts, persons and manuscripts can be depicted 
in a stemmatic representation:” 


AN 
| | 


ÖNB 1609 
Clm 19413 
Fig. 1: Stemmatic representation of the connections between persons and manuscripts.” 


Although I am only able to offer a glimpse of the contents of the manuscripts in 
this paper, it is nonetheless worthwhile to step back and make a synoptic survey. 
The Collectio Sangallensis is a collection that a teacher built up for his pupils. This 
does not mean these are school texts or manuscripts, however; they were only 
collected at the very end of the brothers' stay at St Gall and are more likely to have 
been some kind of parting gift for them. The men took up high positions in the 


53 Orto Constance, where Salomon was bishop and could have used the scriptorium. 

54 Between Salomon's leave of St Gall and his death. 

55 On the same grounds as with ÓNB 1609: who else could have had access to these particular 
texts at this time? The texts on the additional quire (fols 120—128) also show a strong link to 
St Gall - this problem remains to be solved. 

56 Based on the stemma for the Notatio; Rauner 1986, 42-43. 

57 X- StGall exemplar of the Collectio Sangallensis, GS - St Gall texts from Salomon's 
collection, GW - St Gall texts from Waldo's collection, S - Salomon's collection, W - Waldo's 
collection, Salomon's manuscript - Clm 19413, Waldo's manuscript - ÓNB 1609. Explanation: 
The extant manuscripts Clm 19413 and ÖNB 1609 are descendants of the personal copies of 
Salomon S and Waldo W, which both incorporate the identical Collectio Sangallenis X, which is 
augmented in both manuscripts by personal collections of St Gall material GS and GW. 
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imperial bureaucracy, the duties of which are anticipated by the choice of texts: 
formulae serving as models for the wording of charters and letter templates for 
official and semi-official communication. The epistolary poetry — an integral 
appendix to the letters — fits squarely into this communicative design: an expertly 
crafted poetic letter was a conventional way to address friends and patrons 
alike.” The texts provide models for good writing, but are more like a manual of 
style than a schoolbook in this respect. The shorter texts which gravitate around 
the main collection show the idiosyncratic interests of two young scholars at one 
of the famous schools of the late Carolingian era. They collected texts concerning 
various educational interests, like lists of facts and glossaries, but also strayed 
into more literary and moral genres, which may reflect personal tastes.? The 
manuscripts, while being reflective of a relationship formed in an educational 
context, cannot be reduced to this institutional setting, though. They reflect the 
level of knowledge and personal tastes and interests of two young members of 
the elite who were about to embark on their career for Church and King. 
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undecimo antiquiorum, Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1977. 


58 Seethe countless poetic epistles which make up a good part ofthe five MGH-Poetae volumes, 
for example. 

59 ÖNB 1609 contains an Old High German version of Psalm 138, for example. Waldo is also 
known to have had a copy of the Old High German Bible epic by Otfrid von Weißenburg. 
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Fig. 2: Clm 19413, fol. 127”, formula in charter script (top right); courtesy of the Bayerische 
Staatsbibliothek, Munich. 
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Fig. 3: Clm 19413, fol. 109', blend of epistolary prose and poetry; courtesy of the Bayerische 
Staatsbibliothek, Munich. 
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Fig. 4: ONB 1609, fol. 4", musical notation; © Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Vienna. 
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Fig. 5: Clm 19413, fol. 116", diagram showing the grade of relatedness; the exact same diagram 
can be found in ÖNB 1761; courtesy of the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Munich. 


Simon Whedbee 

The Study of the Bible in the Cathedral 
Schools of Twelfth-Century France: A Case 
Study of Robert Amiclas and Peter Comestor 


Abstract: This article explores some of the surviving evidence from twelfth-century 
France regarding how the Latin Bible was taught in the cathedral schools of 
Northern Europe. In addition to raising the guestion of the genre status of these 
manuscripts, Which survive in the thousands, the article also clarifies what this 
material evidence can teach modern scholars about the practice of sacra pagina, or 
biblical exegesis, as was undertook specifically in the ‘classroom’. While the manu- 
scripts discussed claim to be straightforward students’ reports of a master’s oral 
lectures on a single canonical text (in this case those of Peter Comestor on the 
Gospel of Luke), the ‘reports’ themselves significantly challenge our understanding 
of late twelfth-century teaching practice, manuscript culture, and conception of 
biblical studies and theology more broadly. 


1 Introduction 


To study the medieval scholastic exegesis of the Bible originating in the famous 
cathedral schools of northern France, one must address two major trends in the 
existing scholarship regarding the Latin manuscripts that have survived from the 
late eleventh century and later times. First, historians concerned with the medie- 
val schools tend to play down the great indebtedness of the formal study of the- 
ology to the rest of the medieval Latin curriculum (the liberal arts and natural 
sciences).' The origins of this general pattern seem to lie in the second trend, 


1 Thorough reviews of the origins of sacra pagina (‘the sacred page’) in the methods of the arts 
tradition are lacking, although authors as influential as Beryl Smalley, Rita Copeland, and Cédric 
Giraud have observed the mutual exchange between the professional grammarians and the 
theologians in the twelfth century. A. J. Minnis has provided scholars with a masterful point of 
access into that intersection of artes liberales and divinitas in his study of the medieval accessus 
(‘prologue’) tradition (Minnis 1988). Also see Smalley 1941, 12, 26-27, 69-70 and 73; Copeland 


8 Open Access. © 2021 Simon Whedbee, published by De Gruyter. JBA] This work is licensed under 
the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
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namely, that scholars have too often separated ‘theology’ — strictly conceived of 
as the abstract formulation of Christian doctrine and metaphysics, a more popu- 
lar object of research for intellectual historians — from the medieval study of the 
Bible, fundamentally an act of textual interpretation.’ 

This dichotomy has engendered a relative neglect of the biblical commentary 
material, which has very clear origins in didactic contexts that formed the inter- 
section of a variety of disciplines (the so-called ‘trivium’ of grammar, logic and 
rhetoric, and the ‘quadrivium’ of arithmetic, music, geometry and astronomy), in 
favour of less prevalent but more treatise-like monographs that focus on a nar- 
rower selection of topics (metaphysics, or trinitarian theology, for example). 
Scholars’ hesitance to approach the biblical commentaries of the Latin schools 
has made it difficult to trace the relationship between the study of the Bible, of 
theology and of the rest of the scholarly disciplines that were commonplace in 
medieval Europe during the period in which the urban schools increasingly 
began to shape the development of scholarship, politics and society.’ 

The current state of research into the biblical commentaries that survive from 
the leading twelfth-century urban cathedral schools (Laon and Paris) does not 
yet allow us to form a comprehensive portrait of the origins of these school texts 
or their afterlife in the universities of Paris, Oxford and Cambridge. Much edito- 
rial work remains to be done before scholars can claim to have surveyed the evi- 
dence that exists. In this article, I will review two manuscripts that stem from the 
end of the twelfth century in order to provide a case study on how scholars might 
begin to think about some of these numerous codices as points of access between 
modern scholars and the oral education of medieval schools, which will other- 
wise be irretrievably lost. My conclusions are only hypotheses, but they will hope- 
fully entice other researchers to help fill in the gaps. 

The manuscripts under consideration in this study are Paris, Bibliothéque 
nationale de France, lat. 620, a full and polished report of influential Parisian 
master Peter Comestor’s (d. c. 1178) lecture course on the Gospel of Luke, and 
Cambridge, Trinity College, B.1.12, a glossed Gospel of Luke replete with the cor- 
rections and marginal notations of Robert Amiclas, a student of the arts and 
theology in twelfth-century Paris. The Latin term for the genre of literature that 
the first manuscript represents is ‘reportatio’ and designates a process whereby a 


and Sluiter 2009, 15, 19, 210-211 and 299; and Giraud 2011, esp. 107-108, as well as Giraud 2010, 
27, 48, 72, 80-83 and 190. 

2 Marcia Colish, for one, has tactfully criticised such tendencies (Colish 1997, esp. 1-6). 

3 For a review of the place of the cathedral schools within the French courts of the twelfth 
century, see Jaeger 1994. 
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student copies down a master’s oral lecture in shorthand and then later expands 
these notes, smoothes them out and possibly even corrects them under the mas- 
ter’s guidance. Reportationes exist within a wide spectrum of fidelity to the lec- 
ture. Many are nothing more than students’ paraphrases of a lecture and are 
difficult to compare, as competing reports of the same lecture will tell rather dif- 
ferent stories. However, the original reports that witness to Comestor’s lectures 
seem to have been authorised and perhaps even corrected by Comestor himself, 
given that they are both highly collatable and are consistently interspersed with 
planned annotations and bracket passages made to amend a teaching or insert a 
digression. One manuscript even calls these additions ‘adiectiones magistrales', 
the ‘teacher’s additions’, suggesting that the master had some degree of oversight 
concerning the publication and dissemination of the written material that 
resulted from teaching.“ The second manuscript amounts to a single student's 
textbook in which private notes on a lecture appear in the margins. 

In my review of these texts, I will first introduce both manuscripts and the 
historical figures behind their content and then briefly describe the fortuitous 
connection between these two codices that further justifies their comparison. 
Subsequently, I will provide a close reading of a portion of Comestor's lecture on 
the Gospel of Luke paired with Amiclas' annotations to that part of the text in his 
own manuscript. Drawing from this content, I will briefly characterise Comestor's 
pedagogy in light of what Amiclas' annotations suggest a typical student might 
have paid attention to among his numerous and far-reaching explications of the 
Gospel of Luke. Lastly, I will connect my reading of Comestor's teaching to the 
practice of ars grammatica (the ‘art of grammar”, or ‘philology’), hoping that fur- 
ther research into the study of the Bible in the European Middle Ages will begin 
to emphasise the historical importance of Latin grammar review as a structuring 
principle for biblical exegesis, and thus theology, in some of the medieval cathe- 
dral schools of northern France. 


2 The two manuscripts: a student's report and an 
annotated textbook 


Thelectures on the Gospel of Luke contained in BnF lat. 620 most likely stem from 
the 1160s when Peter of Troyes, nicknamed “Comestor” and *Manducator by his 


4 See Smalley 1979. 
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colleagues and students, taught at the cathedral school in Paris.” Both names 
mean ‘the Eater’ and supposedly refer to Peter's aptitude for ‘consuming’ books 
by rapidly digesting their contents and expounding them. At the cathedral 
school, Comestor not only devoured material, but he also streamlined and pre- 
sented it in his lengthy courses on each of the four Gospels for his students, who 
were preparing for positions in ecclesial and royal courts where they would rely 
on their technical training in order to administer the Church’s sacraments and 
tend to civil affairs. Later, Comestor drew on this teaching experience in order to 
compose his famous textbook, the Historia scholastica (‘School History’), a syn- 
thesised presentation of the Christian biblical narrative intended to be used ina 
teaching context.’ While this medieval best-seller, which exists in nearly 1,000 
manuscripts in a variety of languages, has received some scholarly attention, 
Comestor’s lecture-style reports largely have not, in part because they are nearly 
impossible to understand on their own, as the lectures are highly abbreviated and 
make constant, coded reference to both the Bible and the commentary tradition 
now known as the Glossa ordinaria (the ‘standard Gloss’ on the Bible composed 
at Laon between the 1080s and 1130s from patristic and Carolingian sources).® 
The manuscript under consideration (BnF lat. 620) was composed in France 
in the last quarter of the twelfth century and contains reports of all four of 
Comestor’s Gospel lectures, which, given the uniformity of the layout, script, and 
composition of the codex, were likely intended to circulate as a single book. By 
the fifteenth century, the codex was housed in the Cistercian Abbey of Fontenay, 
as revealed by a late medieval ex libris mark that reads Liber sancte Marie de 
Fonteneto (fol. 270"). Several medieval users of the manuscript have added mar- 
ginal notations, most often nota-signs that highlight a passage of importance; 
these notes, as well as a subject index contained at the end of the manuscript 
(fol. 271'), suggest that the reports were carefully studied. Generally, manuscripts 
containing twelfth-century reportationes can be divided into two categories: 


5 For several short reviews of the life of Peter Comestor, see Clark 2015, 1-10; Smith 2009, 209— 
210. 

6 For a few descriptions of the later careers of students who learned at the cathedral schools, 
see Giulio Silano's four-volume translation of Peter Lombard's The Sentences (Silano 2007-2010, 
Book 1, xxvi); John Barrie Hall and K. S. B. Keats-Rohan's translation of John of Salisbury's 
Metalogicon (Hall and Keats-Rohan 1991, 13); and Jaeger 1994, 328-329. 

7 It was, in fact, one of the earliest sanctioned textbooks of the University of Paris and was 
adopted into both the Dominicans' and Franciscans' novitiate curricula in the thirteenth 
century. See Clark 2015, 6-13; and Luscombe 2013, esp. 41-43. 

8 For a review of the importance and afterlife of Comestor's thought, in addition to the 
aforementioned works by Smalley 1941, Clark 2015, and Luscombe 2013, see Morey 1993. 
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hasty, heavily annotated school copies and tidier, more elegant reference copies. 
Both formats support the notion that masters like Comestor wanted to publish 
their teachings in order to send them out into the world beyond their urban 
cathedral school, whether that meant to other schools, where they would be stud- 
ied and annotated, or to various monastic communities, where the lectures might 
be copied into more formal codices that could be read at a slower pace and with- 
out distraction from the margins. Bnf 620, with its consistent annotations and 
matter-of-fact proto-gothic script, seems to have originally fallen into the former 
category. 

Our second manuscript (B.1.12) belongs to a collection of codices known as 
the ‘Buildwas books’, which contain a near-complete set of the Latin Old and New 
Testament along with early marginal copies of the Glossa ordinaria commentary 
paired with the appropriate biblical text.” The codices are deluxe copies and 
reflect the wealth of the original owner, Robert Amiclas, whose nickname 
*Amiclas' must therefore be a pun, as it refers to a poor fisherman depicted in 
Lucan’s Pharsalia (Book V). These codices, now stored at the Wren Library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, number nineteen volumes in total, and were gath- 
ered by Amiclas during his studies in France and later donated to the Cistercian 
Buildwas Abbey in Shropshire. Though they have been previously researched by 
R. M. Thomson, Jenny Sheppard, and Lesley Smith, Alexander Andrée is the first 
scholar to notice that the marginal annotations in the Amiclas bibles, which 
match his own hand, almost exclusively contain teachings drawn from 
Comestor’s lecture reportationes and were meant to make using the Gloss easier. 

Their owner, Robert Amiclas, a student-turned-master who spent time in 
Paris, evidently in the classroom of Peter Comestor, whose Gospel lectures he 
seems to have attended, brought the set to England at the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury." In fact, Amiclas is not only likely to have attended Comestor’s lectures, but 
he also actively perpetuated his master’s exegesis by distilling it and copying it 
into the outermost margin of his own Gospel texts, including B.1.12, the Gospel of 
Luke." Beyond the mere fact that Robert Amiclas happened to be studying in 


9 For reviews of these codices, see Sheppard 1988; Thomson 1995. The most current assessment 
of these books in relation to Comestor's lectures has been undertaken by Alexander Andrée, who 
was kind enough to share with me his personal copy of his article (Andrée 2019). 

10 See Thomson 1995. 

11 Sheppard was the first to identify the annotations as Amiclas' on the basis of an ownership 
note in one of the books (fol. 1“ in Cambridge, Trinity College, B.1.11), which reads “Iste liber est 
magistri Roberti Amiclas' (This book belongs to Master Robert Amiclas) and matches the hand of 
the other marginal notes. Sheppard characterised them as *marginal comments and references, 
additions to the gloss, corrections to both text and gloss and added punctuation of a sort which 
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Paris during precisely those years when Comestor would have been lecturing on 
the Gospels (mid-twelfth century), there are two arguments for why Amiclas 
likely wrote down his annotations while actively studying with Comestor. First, 
the manuscripts carrying Comestor's reportationes date from the late twelfth cen- 
tury and the early thirteenth. It seems, therefore, that by the time Comestor’s lec- 
tures were widely circulating in written form throughout France, Amiclas, who 
retired to England before the end of the century, had already returned home and 
would therefore have been far less likely to encounter them. Second, the brevity 
and high degree of abbreviation manifest by the marginal notes, many of which 
consist of only a few words, suggest to Andrée that they ‘were notes taken in the 
midst of the action of the classroom, keeping apace with the oral lecture’, where 
‘such an environment would not have allowed for any lengthier notes to be 
taken’.” Third, later medieval texts that do contain extracts from Comestor’s 
reportationes, such as Hugh of St. Cher’s Postillae and Oynus Cisterciensis’ 
Magistralia super quattuor evangelistas (‘Teacher’s writings on the Four Gos- 
pels’), are generally composed of exact quotations or remarkably close, continu- 
ous paraphrases, whereas the Amiclas notes are brief, impressionistic, or even 
simply a visual representation of a Comestorial teaching. Taken in sum, the evi- 
dence suggests that Amiclas annotated his codices as part of an in-person educa- 
tional exercise overseen by his teacher Peter Comestor. 


suggests that the text and gloss were intended to be read aloud’, and she further asserted that 
they were likely to have been written by someone who intended to use them to teach; see 
Sheppard 1988, 281. Andrée, David Foley and I have identified the notes as arising from the 
classroom of Peter Comestor on the basis of our ongoing research editing his Gospel lectures. 
Several pieces of evidence locate Amiclas in Paris during Comestor's lecture sessions. William of 
Tyre and the anonymous author of the poem Metamorphosis Goliae counted Amiclas among 
some of the most renowned scholars of France. Moreover, a lease of property in Paris between 
the Knights Templar and Amiclas dates from sometime between 1165 and 1175. All of this 
evidence suggests that Robert spent time in Paris during the final third of the twelfth century, 
when he could have studied with Comestor. The definitive attribution of Amiclas' notes to the 
lectures of Peter Comestor, however, relies upon thorough philological comparison of the 
annotations with Comestor's teaching, which forms the bulk of Andrée's article (Andrée 2019) as 
wellas being the subject of part ofthis review. For the aforementioned evidence of Amiclas' time 
in Paris, see Thomson 1995, 238-239; Huygens 1962, esp. 822-824; Wetherbee 2017, esp. 56. 

12 Andrée 2019, 59. 
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3 Comparing the lecture report with the student’s 
notes 


A comparison of Comestor’s lecture transcripts with B.1.12 allows us to juxtapose 
a polished lecture report with the classroom notes of a student who heard that 
lecture and committed what he thought were its salient features to the margins 
of his school text, which he also corrected according to his master’s insights. 

In fact, the two manuscripts contain so much content overlap that one can 
employ them reciprocally as hermeneutic keys for one another when the text of 
one manuscript is too highly abbreviated to be unpacked on its own terms, a pro- 
cess partially justified by the historic connection between Amiclas’ notes (and his 
codex) and the oral lectures of which BnF 620 provides a snapshot.” On the one 
hand, biblical and gloss citations that are everywhere in Comestor’s lectures (and 
sometimes nearly impenetrable) can be decoded by reference to Amiclas’ text- 
book, as it contains the full, unabbreviated text of both the Gospel of Luke and 
an early copy of the Glossa ordinaria commentary on the Bible also cited through- 
out by Comestor. While interpreting these textual lemmata in Comestor's lectures 
(highly truncated citations, sometimes underlined in the manuscripts, but not 
always), I have preferred Amiclas' text as a reference point above other manu- 
scripts containing, for example, a Latin Gospel of Luke or its standard gloss 
tradition, as Amiclas actually seems to have brought his text with him when 
attending Comestor's lectures and to have annotated, corrected and commented 
upon the text as a direct result of his teacher's meticulous philological exegesis 
and textual criticism. On the other hand, Amiclas' marginal notations are them- 
selves sometimes too abbreviated to comprehend and can only be usefully 
understood when read in light of Comestor's teachings, which present a full-fledged 


13 In the following, I have distinguished between a gloss citation and Amiclas' or Comestor's 
exposition thereof by marking, in both the Latin and my English translation, the gloss citation 
in SMALL CAPS, biblical citations in ALL CAPS and the master's exposition thereof in normal font. 
14 This is the unavoidable conclusion that Andrée and I arrived at after comparing Amiclas' 
notes with the transcription lectures of Comestor's commentaries on Luke, Matthew and Mark, 
the partial fruits of which Andrée carefully details at length in his 2019 publication. Work is 
currently also being undertaken for the case of the Gospel of John, although Amiclas' other 
codices have not been thoroughly reviewed. Further research into the origin of his comments on 
the Old Testament texts would greatly improve our understanding of the teaching of the Bible in 
the Parisian schools. 
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and coherent version of the oral lectures that Amiclas heard and occasionally ref- 
erenced in the margins of his textbook in his own shorthand.” 

Many of Amiclas’ notations probably stem from Comestor’s lectures, given 
that they are a combination of paraphrases and simplifications of teaching and 
even depend on the unique way in which Peter arranges the Glossa ordinaria for 
his students while teaching, as witnessed in his lecture manuscripts. Where 
direct citations appear, they are nearly universally a slight variant that approxi- 
mates but does not always replicate the teaching found in the reports, further 
supporting the hypothesis that Amiclas heard Comestor lecture and did not 
merely copy portions of the reportatio manuscript.” It would seem that the sim- 
plest explanation for all these features is that Amiclas heard Comestor lecture and 
wrote his comments as part of the didactic exchange between the student and the 
master that exemplified these schools. A few examples suffice here to show the 


15 For example, in the margins of fol. 10", 8.1.12, Amiclas annotates a word found in one of the 
glosses with “gi iii“. uidit. 7 unü. ad’. Comestor's teaching on the same word (BnF lat. 620, 
fol. 153": Vidit enim tres et unum adorauit, ‘for he saw three and adored one’) allows one to safely 
unpack the phrase as ‘qui tres uidit et unum adorauit’ (‘who saw three and adored one’). 
Sometimes Amiclas' notes are unabbreviated and need no decoding, such as the point on fol. 5', 
B.1.12 where he comments on the gloss ‘MOTHERS, BECAUSE THEY ARE HONOURED BY THE REWARDS OF 
MARRIAGE' (MATRES QVIA HONORANTVR PREMIIS CONIVGII) by writing “for the wages of marriage are 
children' (stipendia enim coniugii filii sunt). The passage accords well with Comestor's more 
detailed teaching on the same gloss (BnF lat. 620, fol. 151'b): “BY THE REWARDS OF MARRIAGE, that 
is, the fruitfulness of a child. For these are the wages of married women” (PREMIIS CONIVGII, id est 
fecunditate prolis. Hec enim sunt stipendia mulierum). 

16 On B.1.12, fol. 9°’, Amiclas has annotated Bede's lengthy gloss on the ‘Magnificat’ (Mary's 
canticle of praise) with marginal notes that say ‘second part’ (secunda pars) and later ‘third part” 
(tercia pars). These designations correspond to Comestor's teaching at that point in the gloss 
(BnF lat. 620, fol. 153"): ‘And although you do not have this demarcated in the text [my emphasis], 
note nevertheless a fitting threefold distinction in the gloss. For the partition of this canticle is 
threefold in the manner that the psalms are partitioned' (Et licet in littera non habeas distinctum, 
nota tamen in glosa diligenter triphariam distinctionem. Est enim triplex particio huius cantici, 
sicut distinguntur particiones psalmorum). Comestor then goes on to describe his reasons for 
breaking the gloss into three parts, providing three stages in the gloss that correspond to 
Amiclas' own marginal partitions, despite the fact that, as Comestor tells his audience, the 
standard gloss does not come with these sections already distinguished, further highlighting 
Amiclas' intention to follow his master's guidance. 

17 OnB.1.12, fol. 2', Amiclas annotates the word ‘in the beginning’ (in principio) with ‘that is, in 
the prologue’ (id est in prologo), while Comestor's lectures read (fol. 149"): ‘IN THE BEGINNING, that 
is in his own proem' (IN PRINCIPIO, id est in proemio suo). Perhaps Comestor's association between 
words indicating primacy (principium) and prologues (prologus) made a strong impression on 
Amiclas, because on B.1.12, fol. 3' (see Fig. 2), he annotated the part of a gloss that reads “first” 
(PRIMO) with, “that is, in the prologue' (id est in prologo). 
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relation between the two texts and characterise the type of content typically 
found in Comestor’s lectures and in Amiclas’ reception of them. 

In the standard introduction now known as the ‘Monarchian prologue’ 
attached to many medieval Latin copies of the Gospel of Luke, the text says at one 
point that the Apostle Paul ‘PROVIDED AN ENDING TO THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES’ (SICQVE 
PAVLVS CONSVMMATIONEM APOSTOLICIS ACTIBVS DARET).“ The prologue mentions the 
Acts of the Apostles in the context of the Gospel of Luke because Luke the Evan- 
gelist was thought to have written both these books of Scripture. On the surface, 
the prologue’s notion that Paul ‘provides an ending’ to the Acts of the Apostles 
does not make much sense if one interprets it to mean that the Apostle Paul liter- 
ally wrote the ending to the text, otherwise considered the work of Luke. About 
this textual ambiguity, Comestor’s lecture report says: ‘that is, the Book of the 
Acts of the Apostles ends with Paul, namely, with his preaching in Rome, because 
God finally brought him to perfection in the good after many persecutions against 
the Church’ (id est liber Actuum apostolorum terminaretur in Paulo, scilicet in 
predicatione eius Rome, quia Deus eum tandem post multas ecclesie persecutiones 
consummavit in bono).? Here, Comestor clarifies a potentially confusing and mis- 
leading point in the Latin text he is teaching (a characteristic philological com- 
ment the likes of which make up the majority of his pedagogy) by explaining that 
the ambiguous and odd phrase consummationem daret (literally, ‘gave consum- 
mation’) should not be thought of as meaning ‘finished the work’, but rather as 
‘ends by talking about Paul’, since at the end of the text God brings him ‘to per- 
fection in the good’ (consummavit in bono, literally, ‘consummated in the good’). 
Keying in on this useful interpretation of an otherwise strange point in the pro- 
logue, Amiclas marks the word ‘provided’ (‘daret’) in his school book with a signe- 
de-renvoi (a ‘mark of return’, which functions much like a modern footnote) that 
corresponds to a marginal comment in his hand that reads: ‘because at the end 
the text talks about Paul’ (quia in fine agitur de Paulo, my emphasis), very clearly 
replicating Comestor’s instruction.” A similar signe on the same folio leads to a 
point in the prologue that elaborates: 


NEVERTHELESS, KNOWING THAT ‘THE WORKING FARMER OUGHT TO EAT FROM HIS OWN FRUITS’, WE 
HAVE SHUNNED PUBLIC CURIOSITY, LEST WE SHOULD NOT BE SEEN AS SO MUCH REVEALING GOD TO 
THOSE WHO ARE WILLING, BUT RATHER ASSISTING THOSE WHO LOATHE HIM (SCIENTES TAMEN QVOD 


18 B.1.12, fol. 2". See Fig. 1. 
19 BnF lat. 620, fol. 150". 
20 B.1.12, fol. 2". 
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OPERANTEM AGRICOLAM OPORTET DE FRVCTIBVS SVIS EDERE, VITAVIMVS PVBLICAM CVRIOSITATEM, NE 
NON TAM VOLENTIBVS DEVM DEMONSTRARE VIDEMVR QVAM FASTIDIENTIBVS PRODESSE).?! 


In his lecture, Comestor breaks down this dense passage from the Monarchian 
prologue into a series of paratactic units that he glosses individually, beginning: 
‘NEVERTHELESS, I KNOW THAT “THE WORKING FARMER", that is, whoever labours for 
another's instruction' (TAMEN EGO SCIO QVOD OPORTET OPERANTEM AGRICOLAM, id est 
quemlibet pro instructione aliorum laborantem).> At this point in the lecture, 
Amiclas” ears probably pricked at this interesting interpretation of the word 
‘farmer’ as ‘whoever labours for another's instruction’, given that he has glossed 
‘farmer’ (agricolam) above the line of his text with the word ‘lecturer’ (lectorem).” 
Comestor then continues his grammatical exegesis: ‘WE HAVE AVOIDED PUBLIC 
CURIOSITY, that is, the superfluous multiplication of words’ (VITAVIMVS PVBLICAM 
CVRIOSITATEM, id est superfluam verborum multiplicitatem).” Thereafter, Comestor 
concludes by unpacking a puzzling element of the Latin syntax of this passage 
from the prologue - the use of two negatives at close quarters (ne non, ‘lest not’) — 
which could easily have confused a student still unfamiliar with this text. So, 
Comestor rearranges the syntax in order to reveal its simple meaning: 


LEST, for ‘so that if we were to do this’, WE WOULD ‘NOT’ SEEM TO REVEAL, that is, to give a 
witness of God, TO THOSE WHO DESIRE GOD, supply 'to see', that is, to those who want to come 
to a vision of God and who seek the things that profit salvation. SO MUCH, 'to the extent that”. 
BUT RATHER, ‘to the extent that’ we seem to satisfy them. For such people [who disdain God] 
rejoice in superfluous adornment. ASSISTING THOSE WHO LOATHE HIM, that is, those who seek 
vain things and that which is useless for edification. Other readings have “HAVING ASSISTED' 
and in those manuscripts the word ‘REVEALING’ is absent.” 


The compact, grammatical orientation of Comestor's biblical commentary is 
apparent from this passage. In fact, it is extremely difficult to translate from the 
Latin, as so much of Comestor's teaching hinges entirely on features of Latin 
grammar that are difficult to communicate in English. Nevertheless, two signifi- 


21 B.1.12, fol. 2". 

22 BnF lat. 620, fol. 150". 

23 B.1.12, fol. 2". 

24 BnF lat. 620, fol. 150". 

25 BnF lat. 620, fol. 150": NE, pro ‘ut si hoc faceremus’, NON VIDEREMVR DEMONSTRARE, id est Dei 
notitiam tradere. VOLENTIBVS DEVM, suple ‘uidere’, id est uolentibus ad Dei uisionem peruenire, 
et querentibus que prosunt ad salutem. TAM 'in tantum', QVAM 'in quantum' uideremur 
satisfacere. Tales enim superfluo ornatu gaudent. PRODESSE FASTIDIENTIBVS, id est inania et 
inutilia querentibus non que sunt ad edificationem. Alia littera habet PRODIDISSE, et tunc non est 
ibi DEMONSTRARE. 
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cant facts can be drawn from a reading of this passage and a comparison of its 
content with Amiclas” notes. First, one can easily glimpse the philological tenor 
of Comestor’s teaching style as he jumps around his textbook word by word, ex- 
plaining to his students explicitly anything hidden implicitly in the syntax of the 
Latin Vulgate Gospel of Luke (itself a translation from Greek), or here, its stand- 
ard prologue. This method of teaching has traditionally been associated with the 
grammar schools of ancient Rome and later those places where the liberal arts 
were cultivated in medieval Europe and beyond.” Scholars have only rarely 
observed that such didactic practices predominated even in the context of the 
sacra pagina, the formal exegesis of the Bible, although, as noted, recent studies 
have started to appreciate the overlap between the study of sacred and secular 
texts in these Latin schools.” 

Second, we have not one, but two additional teachings that make their way 
into Amiclas’ margins. Above the word prodesse (to assist or profit), Amiclas has 
written the alternative prodidisse (to have assisted), which some alternative 
manuscripts provide, as Comestor explained.“ Likewise, Amiclas has written a 
note at the bottom of his manuscript that condenses the entirety of Comestor’s 
expansive philological exegesis into a tight paraphrase: 


LEST... NOT, that is, ‘so that so much’ TO THOSE WHO ARE WILLING, etc., Or, LEST, that is, ‘so 
that not’ SO MUCH... TO THOSE WHO ARE WILLING |...) ‘BUT RATHER TO HAVE ASSISTED THOSE WHO 
LOATHE HIM’ (NE NON, id est ‘ut tam volentibus’ et cetera, vel NE, id est ‘ut non’ tam volentibus 
et cetera ‘fastidientibus prodidisse’).” 


Here, Amiclas followed the way that his teacher connects, abbreviates and 
explains individual words of the Monarchian prologue, and then gathered these 
various teachings into a single paraphrase that he subsequently committed to the 
margins of his textbook, learning from Comestor one precise way to piece 
together an otherwise challenging Latin clause. In fact, Amiclas’ comment is dif- 
ficult to understand unless it is compared with Comestor’s fuller teaching. 
Whereas Comestor explains the interpretative possibilities of ‘ne non’ at length, 
taking time to comment on the individual aspects of most words in the passage, 


26 Two recent and comprehensive reviews of the Latin tradition of the ars grammatica can be 
found in Copeland and Sluiter 2009, as well as Zetzel 2018. For a medieval example, see Konrad 
von Hirsau’s Dialogus super auctores, ed. Huygens 1955. 

27 Inaddition to the above-mentioned work of Giraud (2010 and 2011), Smith (2009) and others, 
see the work of Zinn 1997. 

28 B.1.12, fol. 2". 

29 B.1.12, fol. 2". 
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Amiclas simply captures the essential idea in his reproduction: that the double 
negative amounts to an affirmative (‘lest we should not be seen’ becomes ‘so that 
we might be seen’). These many examples stem from only a single folio of the 
Trinity textbook (B.1.12), yet every single sheet contains such classroom vestiges, 
a fact that merits serious further study.” 


4 Results: what the manuscripts reveal about 
cathedral school teaching practices 


It would seem that one could take away from this comparison of manuscripts that 
Comestor’s students brought or borrowed versions of the Gospel and Glossa 
ordinaria when attending his lectures, as we find for Amiclas. Such practice could 
have been standard for a twelfth-century classroom in which the master taught a 
few, older students at a time — say three or four - for a lengthy period.” That the 
students would have had copies of the glossed Gospel at hand in Comestor’s 
classroom makes eminent sense as one begins to sift through the rest of the lec- 
tures; even a cursory glance at Comestor’s lecture material reveals that some- 
where around ninety percent of these teachings take the form of philological 
exposition and textual criticism, the likes of which we have just seen, which is 
hardly useful to a student without a copy of the text for reference and emenda- 
tion. Comestor notes a biblical or gloss lemma and then explicates that word or 
phrase from the sacra pagina by ‘lemma-hopping’, so to speak, jumping from 
gloss to gloss or within a gloss to best arrange the commentary tradition for the 
students looking over his shoulder or at their own manuscript copies of the text, as 
their teacher unpacked the grammar and syntax of the authoritative text under 
examination, in this case not the Aeneid of Virgil, but the Gospel of Luke. 

The fact that so many of Amiclas’ annotations to his own manuscript reflect 
precisely that philological element of Comestor’s teaching (his other notes are, 
by and large, corrections to or observations on the text,” synonyms that Comestor 


30 For another relevant example, see Figs 3-4. 

31 See Doyle 2016, 115-118; as well as Leo Reilly's edition of Peter Helias's Summa super 
Priscianum: Reilly 1993, 12. 

32 For example, on B.1.12, fol. 3' (See Fig. 2), Amiclas denotes the gloss on the beginning of the 
Gospel of Luke proper as the ‘introitus’ (‘point of entry’), employing a term used in the arts 
tradition to designate an introductory prologue. 
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provides,” and comments on the structure or typology of a particular gloss”), as 
opposed to other possible takeaways from Comestor’s biblical teaching (com- 
ments on the structure of canon law, for example),” suggests that at least Amiclas 
went into Comestor’s lecture expecting to profit largely from his master’s 
knowledge of the ars grammatica, here daringly applied to sacred Christian liter- 
ature. It is worth keeping in mind that such a grammar-oriented reading of the 
sacra pagina could just have been one of many environments in which the sacra 
pagina was taught. Nevertheless, the fact that Comestor occasionally intersperses 
his grammar review with bits and pieces of speculative logic, Trinitarian theol- 
ogy, canon law and political theory suggests that this exercise amounted to some- 
thing more than just the most elementary course imaginable. In fact, the lectures 
seem to build upon the types of learning that students would have encountered 
in the earlier stages of their education, as opposed to leaving them behind, and 
also hints at the more difficult types of questions and problems that would come 
if they were to further their studies indefinitely. In that sense, perhaps we can 
take these grammar reviews of an intermediate level as being emblematic of 
cathedral school practices. 

Thus, Comestor’s method of explicating the Bible and its glosses does not 
seem to accord with modern expectations of what medieval Christian theology or 
philosophy should have looked like in an academic setting. Instead of systemat- 
ically and primarily teasing out creedal, ecclesiastical or liturgical doctrine from 
the text, Comestor treats the Gospel in the same manner that Roman grammari- 
ans had glossed the foundational texts of the classical liberal arts, such as Virgil’s 


33 On B.1.12, fol. 4' (see Fig. 4), Amiclas annotates the gloss multum (‘greatly’) with vel, nimis 
(or, “too much”), and on fol. 6', he glosses the biblical text asto (‘I stand’) with vel assisto (‘or, 
“T attend/assist”’), which is, in fact, the variant reading that Comestor lectures on (BnF lat. 620, 
fol. 151): ‘Note that here, two things are said in the text that seem to be incongruent, namely I 
STAND BEFORE GOD and I WAS SENT TO YOU’ (Nota quia duo dicuntur que uidentur non posse 
similes esse, scilicet ASSISTO ANTE DEVM et MISSVS SVM AD TE). 

34 For example, Amiclas’ text is riddled throughout with annotations in his hand that label a 
particular gloss as mistice (‘mystical’) or allegorice (‘allegorical’) according to Comestor’s own 
description, intended to suggest what sort of literary interpretation a particular gloss assumes 
vis-à-vis the biblical text. See B.1.12, fol. 3" (Fig. 3), for instance, where Amiclas designates the 
gloss ZACHARIAS, MEMOR DOMINI (‘ZACHARIAS [IS INTERPRETED AS], “MINDFUL OF THE LORD”) as mistice 
(‘mystical’). Compare this with Comestor’s teaching on that piece of text, where he says (BnF 
lat. 620, 150'?): ‘about the mystical sense, you have glosses regarding the interpretations of 
names, as ZACHARIAS IS INTERPRETED [AS BEING] MINDFUL OF THE LORD' (De mistico intellectu habes 
glosas de interpretationibus nominum, nam ZACHARIAS INTERPRETATVR MEMOR DOMINI). 

35 BnF lat. 620, fol. 152°. 
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Aeneid, Statius’ Thebaid and Boethius’ Consolation of Philosophy.” He teaches 
the Bible primarily through philology, seeking out etymologies of names,” 
providing synonyms for difficult terms and phrases,? and attempting to connect 
elements of Luke's narrative to insights from other disciplines including the 
‘secular’ sciences, such as astronomy,” natural science,” and marriage laws," all 
side by side and even integrated into reflections on the Christian liturgical calen- 
dar,” French social customs of the time,? and almost anything else imaginable.“ 
By and large, the Glossa ordinaria commentary (in our case study, the Monar- 
chian prologue), which appears here almost like a common textbook shared by 


36 The standard description of the medieval scholastic reception of the classical curriculum is 
Olsen 1982. 

37 Forexample, Comestor comments about the name of the angel Gabriel, saying (BnF lat. 620, 
fol. 151): *And some say that *Gabriel" is the name ofonly one angel. Others such as [our] master 
[Peter Lombard] say more soundly that whoever strongly foretells something else can be called 
*Gabriel". And it is fitting that Gabriel, whose name is interpreted as "the courage of God", 
should announce the coming of Christ, so that through this it might be signified that he whose 
arrival Gabriel announced would come to wage war with the Devil and conquer him through 
courage' (Et dicunt quidem quod Gabriel est tantum nomen unius angeli, alii et sanius ut magister 
dicit quod quicumque aliud forte denuntiat Gabriel potest dici. Bene autem Christi aduentum 
nuntiauit Gabriel qui interpretatur ‘fortitudo Dei’, ut per hoc significaretur quia ille cuius nunciabat 
aduentum uenturus erat belligerare et in fortitudine diabolum expugnare). 

38 At one point, Comestor tackles the age-old question of why it is that Luke begins his 
genealogy of Christ with Joseph, working all the way to God in a seemingly backwards fashion 
compared with Matthew, who narrates his own genealogy starting with Adam and moving 
forward through time. The gloss reads: ‘POWER WAS GRANTED TO HIM OF REPEATING THE GENERATION’, 
at which point Comestor clarifies — regarding the strange phrase “of repeating the generation” — 
by adding (BnF lat. 620, fol. 149%”): ‘that is, of going backwards, which is to say, of narrating the 
order backwards, and it was fitting that he said *of repeating", because Matthew composed his 
genealogy in the right order, and thus Luke repeated him [repetiit], that is, he *moved 
backwards" [retrograde petiit] (PERMISSA EST EI POTESTAS GENERATIONIS REPETENDE, id est 
reuoluende, id est ordine prepostero narrande, et bene ait ‘repetende’, quia Matheus texuerat 
genealogiam recto ordine, et ideo repetiit, id est retrograde petiit). 

39 BnF lat. 620, fol. 151". 

40 BnF lat. 620, fol. 151”. 

41 BnF lat. 620, fol. 152”. 

42 BnF lat. 620, fol. 153””. 

43 BnF lat. 620, fol. 150”. 

44 To take one particularly colourful example, during a discussion ofa gloss that distinguishes 
between the ‘sensory’ and ‘rational’ parts of the soul (anima), Comestor remarks on his own little 
experiment regarding animal perception, saying (BnF lat. 620, fol. 153"): ‘Animals have a certain 
sense of intuition. For this reason, if you place some barley before a donkey, it will eat it, but if 
you try to offer it stones, it will not' (Animalia habent sensualitatem. Vnde si posueris ante asinum 
ordeum, comedet. Si autem lapides, non). 
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Comestor and his students, and the exegesis of his own teachers determine what 
Comestor will focus on when explaining a particular passage of the Bible.” When 
he elaborates his teaching at length, he most often does so in order to elucidate 
problems of language and above all, as David Luscombe once wrote of Peter 
Abelard, ‘to reorganise the vocabulary of thought’ present in the Glossa ordinaria 
and in the biblical text proper.“ This practice suggests to me that the scholars of 
Paris in the late twelfth century may have envisioned theology, and the study of 
the sacra pagina in particular, as an extension of the philological exercises they 
cultivated during their preparatory studies of the Latin classics (primarily Virgil, 
Lucan, Statius and Boethius) to a much greater extent than modern scholars have 
previously imagined. 


5 General conclusion 


By comparing a few selections of these manuscripts, I hope to have raised some 
productive questions not only about the content of Comestor's lectures on the 
Bible, but also about the context in which students and teachers studied canoni- 
cal scriptures together in the twelfth-century schools of northern France that 
eventually combined to form the University of Paris. What does the master's phil- 
ological focus suggest about the study of sacra pagina and its relation to the 
trivium of grammar, logic and rhetoric, which formed the basis for all Latin edu- 
cation in antiquity and the Middle Ages? Did students attending other lectures 
have textbooks of their own, as Amiclas did? What sorts of teachings and activi- 
ties might one have encountered in such a classroom that are not captured in the 
reports, but hinted at in the students' marginal comments? And furthermore, how 


45 Comestor seems particularly fond of making comments about the structure of individual 
glosses and of suggesting to his students in what order they should read them and how. For 
example, while lecturing on the part of Luke's Gospel where an angel foretells the birth of John 
the Baptist, Comestor interjects (BnF lat. 620, fol. 150"): ‘Have a look at that gloss, MANY THINGS 
HERE et cetera. Note that some people adapt that gloss to this place in the Gospel, while others 
read it up above where it says AND YOU WILL CALL HIS NAME JOHN, while yet others save it for 
below where Luke talks about the silence imposed on Zachariah, because there Luke makes 
mention both of the imposition of John's name and of the Holy Spirit's act of fulfilment and of 
the punishment of silence' (Nota illam, MVLTA HIC et cetera. Vide quia quidam adaptant eam huic 
loco, quidam legunt eam superius ubi dicatur ET VOCABERIS NOMEN EIVS IOHANNEM, quidam 
protrahunt eam inferius ubi de silentio Zacharie agitur, propterea quia facit mencionem et de 
impositione nominis et de impletione Spiritus sancti et de pena silentii). 

46 Luscombe 1969, 308. 
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might such lengthy reviews of grammar have prepared young clerics for their 
future task as educated priests, the cura animarum (the ‘care of souls’), which 
increasingly took the form in the twelfth-century of hearing confession, preach- 
ing and advocating for moral reform in society and the Church? While my short 
review can only begin to answer such questions, it ought to provide a useful 
indication of how far manuscript work can take scholars in terms of reconstruct- 
ing historical practices of teaching and reading, as well as of how much crucial 
work has yet to be done in the study of the high medieval schools of Europe. 
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Fig. 1: Cambridge, Trinity College, B.1.12, fol. 2"; © Trinity College, Cambridge. Marginal com- 
ments are highlighted and the arrow points to the lemma that is explained. 
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Fig. 2: Cambridge, Trinity College, B.1.12, fol. 3"; © Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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Fig. 3: Cambridge, Trinity College, 8.1.12, fol. 3“; © Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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Fig. 4: Cambridge, Trinity College, B.1.12, fol. 4'; © Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Michael Baldzuhn 

Producing, Distributing and Using 
Manuscripts for Teaching Purposes at 
French, English and German Universities in 
the Late Middle Ages 


Abstract: The essay aims to provide a short survey of the production and distri- 
bution of manuscripts for academic purposes at European universities in the late 
Middle Ages. It discusses access to and use of manuscripts, including hybrid sit- 
uations in which students used private copies, consulted books in a library, or 
borrowed manuscripts for study. The essay then moves on to illustrate key teach- 
ing methods, above all dictation, and raises the guestion of What parameters we 
should take into account when reconstructing contexts of learning and teaching 
from manuscripts, especially when it comes to issues of layout and glossing. 


The formation of universities in Europe in the High Middle Ages was a successful 
model for the organisation of advanced studies. One of the most demanding tasks 
of the new universities was to support their teaching staff and students by provid- 
ing them with texts for learning purposes: manuscripts and, since the second half 
of the fifteenth century, printed books. Access to written texts has been essential 
throughout the medieval period, because ‘education’ — even at university level — 
meant ‘exercising tradition’. And this tradition was essentially laid down in 
authoritative texts,? which had to be read, commented on and discussed in detail 
in the trivium, in the quadrivium of the artes liberales and in medicine, law and 
theology. In historical portrayals of universities, the aspects of producing, dis- 
tributing and using manuscripts are generally addressed very briefly, if at all. 
Plenty of relevant information has been published in essays, however. Nonethe- 
less, a differentiated overview is still missing, which is not surprising, as many 
questions still have not been resolved by researchers yet. This essay attempts to 


1 Grubmüller 1989, 47: ‘Unterricht ist im Mittelalter Einübung in Tradition’. 
2 Miethke 1990, 18: ‘Grundlage des Unterrichts der scholastischen Universitat sind [...] autorita- 
tive, schriftlich niedergelegte Texte oder Textcorpora |...P. 


8 Open Access. © 2021 Michael Baldzuhn, published by De Gruyter. [CVERIENEN] This work is licensed 
under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110741124-005 
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draw some baselines against this backdrop. It does not offer any new insights as 
such, but aims to provide a short survey on the production, distribution and use 
of manuscripts for academic purposes in the heart of Europe. 


1 The use and availability of manuscripts at 
universities 


Imagine a Carolingian monk sitting in a monastic scriptorium with a manuscript 
in front of him, making a copy of it for the monastery’s library, the ‘intellectual 
armoury’ of the institution,’ ‘re-arming’ it with the labour of his own hands and 
consequently fostering his own salvation and that of his clerical community. This 
is an idealised scenario, and one that is simplistic and needs some differentiation 
— for example with regard to the division of labour in a monastic scriptorium.* 
But in view of the new universities of the High Middle Ages, it brings to mind the 
new dimensions of making manuscripts and texts available to a large readership. 
A student taking up employment at a university did not stay there for the rest of 
his life, but only temporarily? The texts and books he brought with him or wrote 
down or commissioned did not pass into the ownership of the monastic library, 
but remained his own, and the ‘salvation’ he sought was a more individual one, 
a more secular one“ — in any case more diversified with regard to different levels 
of education and academic degrees. 


3 On the medieval dictum ‘a monastery without books is like a castle without any weapons’, see 
Silvestre 1964. 

4 Division of labour was a common practice among, for instance, illuminators of manuscripts; 
see Jakobi-Mirwald 2004, 148-160. 

5 غ1‎ 15 2 logical consequence that both vol. land vol. 2 of the Geschichte der Universität in Europa 
address the paths of life and the mobility of students; see Rüegg 1993-1996, vol. 1, chaps 8-9, 
and vol. 2, chaps 9-10. 

6 Cf. e.g. the statement of Haubrichs 1995, 70, with respect to books, monks and education in 
Carolingian times: ‘Schreiben ist sakraler Dienst in der *Werkstatt der Tugenden". [...] Schreiben 
hieß, dem Teufel Wunden zufügen’. (‘Writing is sacred service in the “workshop of virtues". [...] 
Writing meant to injure the devil”), or the little anecdote reported in the first half of the twelfth 
century by Ordericus Vitalis in his Historia ecclesiastica: “ein recht sündiger Mensch hâtte seine 
Seele retten kónnen, weil Gott jede Sünde mit einem geschriebenen Buchstaben aufrechne und 
in diesem Fall gerade ein Buchstabe übrig geblieben sei’ (‘a sinful man saved his soul, because 
god charged his sins with every single letter written by him and in this case just a single letter 
remained") (Goetz 2002, 78). The close connection between devotion and studium in the monastic 
culture up to the twelfth century has been pointed out emphatically by Illich 1991, 15-66, who 
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A modern observer would expect universities to face the new reguirement for 
providing manuscripts, the rising number of scholars,’ the large amount of texts 
reguired and the new range of subjects to be covered by a central library for the 
whole universitas magistrorum et scholarum. But although central libraries at or 
near universities can be considered “die fortschrittlichste Bibliotheksgattung des 
spâten Mittelalters’ (‘the most advanced type of library of the late Middle Ages’),® 
they more or less remained ‘klein und wissenschaftlich unbedeutend’ (‘small and 
scientifically unimportant’) up to the eighteenth century.’ Libraries belonging to 
colleges — of which Paris, the most important city in Europe with a university, 
had about 70 at the end of the Middle Ages — and those belonging to individual 
faculties were of far more importance in structural terms. They were only comple- 
mented slowly by central libraries. In England, following French examples, they 
arose 'gradually'.? At the University of Prague, established in 1348, the Collegium 
Carolinum, founded 1366 by Emperor Charles IV, was richly provided with manu- 
scripts. Heidelberg had a university library right from the start. In contrast, 
Oxford did not obtain a central library until 1412, Leipzig, founded in 1409, pos- 
sessed no library at all in the fifteenth century, and in Rostock, founded in 1419, 
only collections belonging to the faculties were available initially. So expecting a 
central library to exist is evidently a fairly modern idea. 

On the other hand, university statutes sometimes required new students to 
possess key texts upon enrolment, especially students of law and theology.” This 
point needs to be differentiated further with respect to individual disciplines. Stu- 
dents of art at Oxford for example were not obliged to possess the manuscripts 
needed.” And what is more, we have to take into account the heterogeneous skills 
of the new students arriving at their faculty of arts: several of them still needed 


re-reads Hugos of St Victor’s Didascalicon and separates its didactics from future scholastic 
teaching-practices. 

7 It is generally important to bear in mind a huge mismatch between the number of people 
enrolled on a course of studies and those who actually finish their studies and obtain an aca- 
demic degree. Numerical data on university enrolment and examinations is provided for the 
German-speaking territories by Schwinges 1986. For references to relations in France, see 
Miethke 1990, 13, n. 24. 

8 Vorstius and Joost 1980, 17 (see 17-18 and 24). 

9 Ridder-Symoens 1996, esp. 170. 

10 Vorstius and Joost 1980, 18. 

11 With respect to Oxford, see Weichselbaumer 2010, esp. 23: ‘[...] mussten die Juristen bei der 
Immatrikulation beschwören, Kopien des Digestum novus, des Infortiatum und des Libellus 
Institutionum zu besitzen’. For further relevant references, see Miethke 1990, 18-19 and n. 38-39. 
12 Cf. Weichselbaumer 2010. 
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elementary instruction in Latin” and hardly were able to write the texts they 
needed by themselves. All in all, however, all this different groups of students 
had to organise themselves how they would acquire the manuscripts with the key 
texts they needed. 

It is not surprising that against this backdrop — no central libraries support- 
ing the students, different requirements of the faculties, varying skills of the stu- 
dents to write the texts by themselves — the use of manuscripts in the academic 
lectio often has been a colourful affair. This is reflected in the prominent illustra- 
tion by Laurentius de Voltolina (Fig. 1) in the second half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury to accompany Henricus de Alemannia’s Liber ethicorum, that gives insights 
on a medieval university lecture. Although idealised — the master who is reading 
is Aristoteles himself — it mirrors late medieval reality in showing different types 
of students in the room: some with books, some sharing their book with a neigh- 
bour, some using slips of parchment and others without anything in written form 
in front of them at all, just listening to the master and relying on their memory. 

This hybrid situation did not change until the advent of printed books and 
their growing availability due to prices falling. But printed books also led to a 
further problem that also had to be solved by educational institutions, teachers 
and students: the standardization of their texts. A note that Maturin Cordier 
(1479-1564) wrote in a dedication letter addressed to the Parisian printer Robert 
Estienne (1503-1559) and introducing his Latin-French edition of the Late An- 
tique Disticha Catonis printed by Estienne in 1533 reports that Cordier initially 
planned to dictate the antique text and his own annotations to his students in 
order to provide them with the material they needed. However, he noticed that 
his dictations needed further correction. So he decided to get them printed to 
receive a homogeneous textual basis for his pupils." 

If we look back on teaching and education in the manuscript age the tardi- 
ness of the universities regarding the standardization of texts used in the aca- 
demic lectio is astonishing. It was not until the last quarter of the fifteenth century 
that the university regulations at Leipzig University stated that students attend- 
ing a lectio not only had to bring their own text along with them, but that the text 
needed to be proprius and accomodatus (apart from that, up to three students 
were permitted to share a single manuscript: possunt tamen duo aut tres ad maxi- 
mum eodem textu pro tempore uti simul). Supplying students with appropriate (!) 


13 Cf. Hajnal 1959 and Gabriel 1951. 

14 The passage from the Latin text is cited and paraphrased by Baldzuhn 2009, vol. 1, 362-363. 
15 Cf.Zarncke 1861, 399, 405, 465, 473, 481. The use of different editions of printed books by the 
masters and students in Leipzig has been analysed paradigmatically by Jensen 2004, esp. 458— 
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texts was therefore a demanding exercise at university level, although 
‘Universitat und Schrift sozusagen ex definitione ganz unmittelbar zusammen 
[gehören] (‘university and the use of writing belong together by definition’) and 
it remained demanding even when the printing press grew more popular in the 
late fifteenth century, even at Leipzig University, where teachers and students 
were more experienced in using the new ‘black art’ for their needs than anywhere 
else in Europe.” 


2 Lending manuscripts, consulting library- 
manuscripts 


In the first few decades of university teaching, urban religious houses provided 
the best conditions in which to solve the problem of manuscript support. For one 
thing, they already had libraries that their studying conventuals could use: since 
at least according to the Summa magistri bull issued by Pope Benedict XII in 1336, 
all of the monastic orders have been encouraged to send suitably qualified mem- 
bers to a university. Personal property was not allowed among Franciscans, but 
they were allowed to make use of other possessions — such as books. Dominicans 
were not only allowed to own books, but their order even supplied conventuals 
with money to buy them. Books were lent to conventuals for their instruction, 
even for unlimited periods. They accompanied their temporary owners on their 
travels, were corrected by them, supplemented, kept up to date, and later they 
were returned not only to their former library, but to libraries at other locations 
where their fraternity had settled down. The Franciscan library in Oxford had a 
particular section called libraria studencium, for instance, which was separate 
from the libraria conventus. Some of its manuscripts were borrowed numerous 


489. Academic lectiones usually have been prepared by the teaching masters in close coopera- 
tion with the book printers in an ad hoc fashion; the university as a book-ordering authority 
enters the scene only since the beginning of the sixteenth century: cf. Zarncke 1861, 463. 

16 Miethke 1990, 7. 

17 ‘Keine andere europäische Universität dieser Zeit hat eine ähnlich umfangreiche, innovative 
und vielgestaltige Druckproduktion hervorgebracht, weder Paris noch Köln, weder Rom noch 
Bologna; in Erfurt, Greifswald, Heidelberg, Oxford, Prag, Rostock und anderen Hochschul- 
stádten gab es kaum nennenswerte oder gar keine Druckaktivitáten': Eisermann 2009, 161-162. 
18 See Parkes 1996. 
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times, showing traces of frequent use over a long period and even the names of 
their changing owners.” 

Like the religious orders, numerous colleges were able to maintain their 
scholarship holders.” Many colleges were required by their benefactors to house 
students, guide them in their daily life and support their studies directly. Addi- 
tional exercises and lectures were held at several colleges, and they provided 
manuscripts to their members. The statutes of the Collège de Hubant (or ‘de l’ Ave 
Maria’), which was founded by Jean de Hubant in 1339 and was located at the 
Parisian monastery of Sainte-Geneviéve, required the manuscripts borrowed by 
the six scholarship holders to be periodically checked to see if they were still 
intact. A manuscript of the statutes draws attention to this obervatio librorum 
with a miniature illustration of its own (Fig. 2).7 The Collegium sapientiae in 
Freiburg, founded by Johannes Kerner in 1497, only ran a reference library for its 
students. The loaning of manuscripts was only intended to be an exception 
— miniatures in the manuscript with the statutes show the library twice and point 
out the special character of a reference library (Fig. 3).” The Collegium Porta coeli 
or Amplonianum in Erfurt was even created because of the huge amount of 
manuscripts — a contemporary catalogue lists more than 600 volumes - donated 
tothe Faculty of Arts by Amplonius Ratinck in 1412. Only a little later, eight grants 
for students (these eventually grew to twenty) completed Amplonius' donation.? 


3 Booktrade and peciae 


Compared with the use of existing libraries or the foundation of new ones, the 
book trade taking place in university environments represents a more modern 
way of supporting scholars with manuscripts. The production of manuscripts was 
based on commercial considerations, and with the makers of manuscripts and 
their traders, new agents appeared who had to arrange things with the masters 
of the university and the institution itself. The book trade in Paris has been 
explored quite intensively to date. Most of the Parisian manuscript producers and 


19 OnEnglish documents, see Parkes 1996, 123, n. 17. 

20 For an overview of the college system, see Gieysztor 1993, esp. 115-118 the chapter on 
*Kollegien'. 

21 Cf. Francois 1942-46; Pellegrin 1948; Gabriel 1955, esp. 166-170. Gabriel refers to similar 
practices at other Parisian colleges (de Sorbonne, de Bayeux, de Cluny, d'Harcourt). 

22 Kerer 1957. For details of the library, see the companion volume of the facsimile, 93-94. 

23 Paasch and Dóbler 2001. The library catalogue has been edited; see Lehmann 1969, 1-99. 
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sellers worked in the Rue Neuve Notre-Dame, where the process of producing one 
single manuscript could be divided between up to a dozen scribes, rubricators 
and illuminators. Sometimes they all lived at close guarters and their work was 
done in families over several generations. They did not only provide scholars with 
manuscripts, but also members of the local court, and even the King. Local mon- 
asteries were clients as well. Manuscript-makers set up libraries to loan manu- 
scripts to people, especially scholars.” These stationarii, as they were known, had 
to collaborate with the students’ masters and in particular with the university 
administration. This is expressed in an oath reported August 1302, which had to 
be performed by the librarii (Juramenta librariorum sive stationariorum). Among 
other things, this states: quod ipsi stacionarii librorum utilium pro studio 
cujuscunque facultatis exemplaria [..] procurabunt.” The University of Paris 
turned to the pergamenarii,5 the manufacturers of parchment, in February 1291 
and to the librarii and stationarii as early as 1275.” In 1304 a university commis- 
sion in Paris made up of representatives from all four faculties codified a list of 
150 texts that were allowed to be distributed in the way described (quod debent 
habere librarii pro exemplari commodato scholaribus) and it set their price as 
well.” Paris had fourteen sworn booksellers in 1368 and more than 24 of them in 
1488. 

The list of texts from 1304 additionally calls to mind a very special, medieval 
way of producing schoolbooks. The prominent work of Aegidius Romanus writ- 
ten to teach young princes is listed as De regimine principum, xliij pecias |...] xxxij 
den{arii].” The term pecias deserves some attention here: it refers to individual 
parts of a manuscript that could be borrowed separately and used as models for 
new copies, normally for one or two weeks, and that could be paid for separately 
as well. This made it possible for pupils to produce their own exemplars of a text 
used for teaching purposes by replicating it themselves (alternatively, they could 
pay a scribe to produce a copy for them). Manuscripts written down in parts this 
way can be identified by corresponding notes at the end of their respective parts, 
which had to ensure a correct continuation of the text. 


24 Cf. the study of Rouse and Rouse 2000 about commercial book producers in medieval Paris. 
For maps and a more differentiated view now, see Fianu 2006. 

25 Denifle 1889-1897, vol. 2, no. 628, 97-98. 

26 Denifle 1889-1897, vol. 2, no. 575/575a, 49-52. 

27 Denifle 1889-1897, vol. 1, no. 462, 532-534: Ordinatio universitatis Parisiensis de librariis sive 
stationariis. 

28 Denifle 1889-1897, vol. 2, no. 641, 107-112. 

29 Denifle 1889-1897, 111. 
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It was Jean Destrez who first did some research into manuscripts and their 
peciae in 1936.” In Paris, peciae were well known in the late thirteenth century, 
but they were originally used in Bologna, presumably in the 1220s. The peciae 
system spread from Northern Italy to France, Spain and England (but only in 
Oxford). It did not reach Portugal, the south of Italy or the German-speaking 
countries, though” — all the manuscripts from there containing pecia notes are 
actually imports. The Faculty of Medicine at the University of Bologna estab- 
lished the system in 1405, but this was an atypical occurrence. The system 
employed in Italy until then had almost only been used for juridical manu- 
scripts,” while the peciae system in the rest of Europe had already declined by 
that point: ‘For reasons unknown it was abandoned in the fifteenth [century]'.? 
There is no single explanation for this decline, but one of the relevant facts could 
be the increasing spread of paper — in 1389, the first paper mill north of the Alps 
had been established by Ulrich Stromer near Nuremberg in Germany.” From the 
fourteenth to the fifteenth century, the relation between manuscripts written 
down on paper and those written on parchment reversed from 70:30% to 
30:7090.” One can observe a striking rise in the number of manuscripts produced 
since the 12705.” Generally, it seems that the acquisition of books for learning 
purposes could increasingly be arranged by the pupils and students themselves. 


30 Destrez 1936. Also see Christ 1938. For an excellent overview now, see Weichselbaumer 2010, 
esp. 1-29. 

31 Seethe map in Weichselbaumer 2010, 9. 

32 On the stock of texts distributed in the form of peciae, see Murano 2005. 

33 Derolez 2003, 30. 

34 Schneider 2014, 112. For the broader context, see Tschudin 2012. Parchment was four times 
more expensive than paper in the second half of the fourteenth century, and later on, in the 
second half of the fifteenth, it was as much as thirteen times dearer (cf. Schneider 2014, 110, 
n. 22). 

35 Exact figures are stated in Needham’s article on book production on paper and vellum in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries: Needham 2015, esp. 69-270. The percentages were calculated 
by Kümper 2014, 166. Parchment was used for printed books, too, however, but only in excep- 
tional cases: in representative and precious books or editions of texts made for frequent use, 
such as school texts. Needham 2016, 256, has counted around fifty editions of the Donat and 
similar texts on grammar printed on parchment between 1470 and 1500. 

36 Cf. the diagram given by Neddermeyer 1998, 657 (‘Die absolute Handschriftenproduktion in 
Europa 1250-1530). 
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4 Dictation: reportatio, pronuntiatio, dare ad 
pennam 


However, none of this explains the strange fact that the pecia system was not 
introduced in the educational environment of Central European universities, 
which had been established since the middle of the fourteenth century (in 1347 
in Prague, 1364 in Cracow, 1365 in Vienna, 1379 in Erfurt, 1385 in Heidelberg and 
in 1388 in Cologne), a fact that Karl Christ noticed in his important essay from 
1938: the German university statutes do not say anything about stationarii and so 
do not talk of them with respect to the production of manuscripts. Rather, they 
take into account the dictation of texts, i.e. the activities of pronuntiare and ad 
pennam dare.” In addition, they sometimes use the term reportatio (‘dictation’), 
but all in all, the terminology they employ is not always very clear, and all regu- 
lations that have come down to us relate to a 'special type of lesson/event' estab- 
lished for this main purpose: providing students with the texts they needed for 
the lectio their teachers would be conducting later on. Reportationes were mainly 
held by scholars of a lower degree — baccalarii, for example, who dictated ad 
pennam (quill) to their assembled students. This was a regular practice in Prague, 
Vienna, Heidelberg, Erfurt, Ingolstadt and Leipzig, hence the statutes referred to 
it and attempted to control and arrange it in a particular way.” As for other uni- 
versities (and certain advanced Latin schools in larger cities as well), reporta- 
tiones are mentioned in the colophons that scribes added to their manuscripts. 
This is the case in Cracow, Biblioteka Jagiellonska, Cod. 2460, for instance (which 
contains Thomas of Erfurt's Novi modi significandi and the Fabulae Aviani, 
amongst other texts); this was written down in the middle ofthe fifteenth century 
at the Cracow university and partly dictated (see fols 87'-173"), it says: 
pronunciata per Baccalarium Paulum De Raczusz.? This is also the case in 


37 See Christ 1938, 36-39 and Wattenbach 1896, 562-565. A considerable number of relevant 
documents have been collected by Bernd Michael in his PhD thesis: Michael 1985, 263-267. On 
terminology, see Teeuwen 2003, 253—255 (dictare, pronuntiare) and 333-335 (reportare, reportatio, 
reportator). Palaeographical conclusions based on the distribution of texts via dictation have 
been drawn by Gerhardt Powitz 2005a. Udo Kühne at the Institut für Klassische Altertumskunde 
in Kiel has drawn up a 'repertory of dictated medieval manuscripts': «https://www.klassalt.uni- 
kiel.de/de/projekte/forschung, alt/mittel-und-neulatein-forschung/201erepertorium-diktierter- 
handschriften-des-mittelalters201c» (accessed on 18 Nov. 2020). 

38 Cf. Christ 1938, 36-39, Wattenbach 1896, 562-565, and, concerning Leipzig, Zarncke 1861, 
458 (fourth edition of the statutes in 1499/1522). 

39 For more on this manuscript, see Baldzuhn 2009, 572-573. 
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Tübingen, University Library, Mc. 328 (containing the Vocabularius ex guo), 
which was written down in the middle ofthe fifteenth century at the Latin school 
in Ulm, South Germany and dictated in full (fols 2-209») by the fourth assistant 
teacher there (the locatus) to the student Heinrich Heller: finita est iste liber et 
lecta de quarto locato in vlma per me hainricum hellerum de tuwingen tunc tempo- 
ris scolaris vlme.^ 

The last example concerns vocabulary that is hardly likely to have been read 
aloud, but was probably used as a dictionary. It emphasises the fact that texts for 
lessons were not the only things copied in the way described above. In fact, one 
should distinguish between single dictations that took place in an ad hoc manner 
(possibly in an academic environment) and dictations for groups of students that 
were organised in a more institutionalised way. This distinction has not always 
been borne in mind by researchers, however. Indeed, manuscript research has 
neither analysed medieval colophons with respect to this distinction yet nor sys- 
tematically identified manuscripts written down by way of dictation at all." 

Last but not least, numerous other questions also need to be resolved. For 
one thing, it seems odd that just the University of Paris tried to prevent its masters 
from reading out their lectiones too slowly: a bid to prevent the degradation of the 
lectio to an occasion where it became necessary for students to make copies of 
lectures and texts themselves, which they had done ever since the fourteenth cen- 
tury, even though we can often find a well-established book trade in the back- 
ground, particularly in Paris.? 


5 The layout of manuscripts: mise-en-page 


Manuscript research conducted in recent decades has focused strongly on the 
layout of medieval European manuscripts? and shown that the mise-en-page of a 
text was not only a question of arrangement and aesthetical design, but that the 


40 For more details about the manuscript, see Bodemann and Dabrowski 2000, esp. 25. 
Bodemann and Dabrowski 2000, 31-32 refer to five more manuscripts dictated in Ulm. 

41 Colophons in German medieval manuscripts will be studied in a project supported by the 
DFG starting 2021 at the Christian-Albrechts-Universitát zu Kiel (Margit Dahm, Timo Felber): 
«https://www.germanistik.uni-kiel.de/de/lehrbereiche/aeltere-deutsche-literatur/forschung/ 
dfg-projekt-kolophone» (accessed on 18 Nov. 2020). The collections of colophons provided by 
the Bénédictins du Bouveret 1965-1982 are incomplete. 

42 Cf. the remarks in Miethke 1990, 22-25. 

43 Animportant impulse came from the essays collected in Martin and Vezin 1990. 
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history and tradition of the text, its placing on a manuscript page and the circum- 
stances of the manuscript’s production and distribution are all closely related. 
These aspects therefore have to be analysed as well and understood with respect 
to these close relations. Outlining the most relevant types of layouts used for 
academic texts is impossible in this short essay.” Rather, I shall try to illustrate 
the correlations mentioned above using just three examples: (1) Wolfenbiittel, 
Herzog August Bibliothek, Cod. Guelf. 13.10 Aug. 4°, (2) Erfurt, Universitâts- und 
Forschungsbibliothek Erfurt/Gotha, Dep. Erf. CA. 4° 21 and (3) Berlin, Staatsbib- 
liothek zu Berlin — Preußischer Kulturbesitz, Ms. Lat. Quart 536. All of them lead 
us to the study of Latin grammar, a basic requisite for pupils and students. 

A collection of fables written by the Late Antique author Avianus — 42 pieces 
in elegiac distichs — was used for grammar instruction in Europe from Carolin- 
gian times, if not earlier. It was covered in academic contexts up to the end of the 
Late Middle Ages.” The manuscript now preserved in Wolfenbüttel (Fig. 4)“ 
shows us the text in a typical form: every verse has its own, new line. This form 
was employed by scribes throughout the Middle Ages — and for a huge amount of 
works by other literary authors as well, which served as thesauri providing exam- 
ples of rhetorical issues, Latin grammar (litterae) and proper conduct, worldly 
wisdom and wise behaviour (mores). Likewise, supplementary explanations on 
the basic text are included in a way found in countless other manuscripts of clas- 
sical authors (and in countless other manuscripts at the faculties of arts) through- 
out the Middle Ages: inter lineas, between the single verses. The arrangement of 
longer explanations that did not fit between the verses seems less self-evident, 
though. The introduction to these ‘commentaries’, for example, was placed at the 
top of the page in the Wolfenbiittel manuscript and forms two blocks that look 
like two horizontal and interlaced ‘L’ letters. Short parts with commentaries are 
placed in the margins. This arrangement only became a standard one in 
advanced studies of the auctores in the course of the thirteenth century. Conse- 
quently, it is the default version used in a large number of manuscripts mainly of 
French and English provenience called Libri Catoniani, for example, which add 
five more Latin texts to the Fabulae (Fig. 5). 


44 For corresponding images drawn from medieval manuscripts, see esp. Weijers 1996. Gerhard 
Powitz has attempted to give late medieval layouts of texts with commentaries a typology in his 
article Powitz 2005b. 

45 For more on the medieval history ofthe text and its transmission, see Baldzuhn 2009, 22-134. 
46 The manuscript is discussed in detail in Baldzuhn 2009, 810-814. 

47 Attention was drawn to the Liber Catonianus - the name is related to the Disticha Catonis, 
which begin the collection - by Boas 1914. Regarding the - presumably French - academic 
genesis and the French and English diffusion of the Liber, see Baldzuhn 2009, 90-105. 
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It is obvious that a layout like the one in the Wolfenbüttel manuscript is 
unsuitable for dictation. In fact, it requires the skills of an experienced scribe who 
had to copy it ina more ‘depicting’ way than just by writing it down. In particular, 
the balanced allocation of the little blocks of prose to the commentaries in the 
margins had to be kept in mind because they had to be placed near the verses 
they refer to. 

A manuscript with the Fabulae currently kept in Erfurt and probably written 
at the university there in the second half of the fourteenth century shows the text 
with a completely different layout (Fig. 6).“* The differences are not as much in 
the verses of the main text and its interlinear glosses as in the commentary. This 
is a completely independent block of text that does not accompany the verses in 
the margins at all, but follows each fable after its last verse. The commentary con- 
sequently interrupts the course of the basic text and breaks it up. It is not by 
chance that the layout appears to be more cohesive and fluid in this manuscript. 
Currently, it seems that this kind of layout was not developed until the second 
half of the fourteenth century. It seems to have been particularly popular in 
German-speaking countries and was presumably developed just for the distribu- 
tion of texts via dictation. Instead of encountering several short blocks of text 
with lengthy annotations, we find a block written in prose. And the individual 
annotations it contains are now connected syntactically. Furthermore, a com- 
mentary of the given type could now reach a random length: Interposing it 
between the fables only postpones the following fable, moving it further down 
— without any restriction of the manuscript page and its margins. The question of 
how interlinear glosses found their way onto the paper cannot be discussed here 
in detail, unfortunately, but they frequently seem to have been dictated as well.” 

It is not clear who was responsible for this general redesign and reformula- 
tion of commentaries in the German countries in the fourteenth century. Perhaps 
it was the locati at urban Latin schools and the baccalarii at the universities who 
dictated the texts. If so, were they sufficiently educated to perform this challeng- 
ing task effectively, I wonder? 

A similar fundamental step in the reorganisation of layouts of manuscripts 
containing texts by literary auctores had been made two hundred years earlier, in 
the twelfth century (which is often called the ‘century of commentary’) and the 
following century as well. New commentaries on auctores, formerly circulating in 
separate manuscripts without the basic verse texts (cf. Fig. 7), were combined in 
a single manuscript along with the texts they referred to and were arranged 


48 For more details about the manuscript, see Baldzuhn 2009, 522-527. 
49 Cf. Baldzuhn 2005 and the manuscript described by Baldzuhn 2009, 110-115. 
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together with them on a single page. This procedure cannot be discussed here in 
any detail,” but the question arises here again: who was it who came up with the 
new page layouts found in manuscripts such as the one in Wolfenbiittel and the 
several Libri Catoniani? 

An obvious way of combining a text written in verse in one manuscript and 
its commentary written in another is binding them both together in a single vol- 
ume.” A solution that is rather more original can be found in the third manuscript 
from Berlin: text and commentary have been written down in two parallel col- 
umns.” The main task, however, was to position the individual sections of the 
commentary so they all matched up with the verses of the main text to which they 
referred. This required detailed knowledge of both the basic text and its commen- 
tary — especially if an explanation did not refer to a single verse, but to general 
qualities of the text as a whole (such as discussing its author or general literary, 
grammatical or rhetorical features). Arranging a text and its commentary in a par- 
ticular way always meant the commentary had to be of a certain length; copies 
made later, such as individual minutes from a master’s lecture, could not simply 
be adapted at will. 


6 Lectio: practical use of manuscripts 


Numerous incunable prints of school texts attracted their potential purchasers 
with a woodcut at the front, illustrating the ideal situation in which it was to be 
used: the so-called Magister cum discipulis woodcut that shows a teacher with a 
book in front of him on his desk, talking to his students during the lectio (Fig. 8).” 
Researchers’ perspectives on the relation between the oral lectio and written text 
with all its glosses and commentaries changed significantly over the last century: 
in a unique move in 1905, Alfred Heubaum firmly rejected a popular disregard of 
manuscript material by researchers on the history of education.™ Considering the 
number of school manuscripts that were in use and the ample information often 


50 More on this issue can be found in Baldzuhn 2009, 69-90. 

51 See the manuscript containing the Fabulae produced in the second half of the fourteenth 
century in Germany, which is now kept in Liibeck: Bibliothek der Hansestadt, Ms. Philol. 8° 14 
(esp. fols 29'-38” and fols 38“—-42'); cf. Baldzuhn 2009, 619-621. 

52 The manuscript was written in the second half of the thirteenth century in Germany (esp. 
fols 1—13"); see Baldzuhn 2009, 461-466. 

53 Onthis widespread type of illustration, see Schreiber and Heitz 1908. 

54 Heubaum 1905. 
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provided in a single manuscript replete with dense annotations, many research- 
ers hoped to gain far-reaching insights into the medieval classroom from study- 
ing them. There was a common illusion at the time that manuscripts almost 
allowed one to look over the medieval schoolmaster’s shoulder.” But in recent 
decades, detailed studies on glosses and commentaries have shown that these 
types of texts are by no means the result of individual lessons. On the contrary, 
annotations — just like the main text — are determined by a binding textual his- 
tory of their own. The history of their transmission, especially with respect to 
interlinear glosses, could even vary more than the history ofthe instructional text 
itself. At the same time, the sensitivity to medial differences in the designs of 
oral and written accounts increased, and at least the sensitivity for the fact that 
the orality of the speech and the presence of the teacher remain a core feature of 
the academic lectio The use of writing is undeniable, but still, school manu- 
scripts, to put it bluntly, are only secondary ‘sources’: ‘Spiegelung der münd- 
lichen Kommunikation in einem anderen Medium’ (‘reflection of oral communi- 
cation in another medium”). Bearing this medial complexity in mind, we can 
also gain a broader impression of the specific semantics of medieval descriptions 
of media in educational contexts. These semantics should definitely be examined 
as a field of their own. In general, and even in academic treatises on the human 
senses, medieval descriptions seem to be based on a rhetoric of immediacy” and 
show a characteristic resentment to the use of writing by pupils. At the end of the 
thirteenth century, for example, Hugo of Trimberg, a schoolmaster in Bamberg, 
bemoaned: ‘Sit man schuolbuoch in die hant / Krumpte und durch die giirtel 
want, / Sit wart unmére schuolmeister lêre, / Ir lôn, ir fürderunge und ir öre’.° 
And ashort treatise on oral conversation written in the second half of the fifteenth 
century is unable to accept that the life of students should be determined by 


55 See Oskamp for just one - arbitrary - example: ‘And so the schoolteacher’s hand in MS 
Plut. 78.19 in the Laurentian Library not only gives us an opportunity to look in during the 
lessons, but also shows us the frustrations of a twelfth-century teacher who has put so much 
unnecessary work into preparing his lessons’ (Oskamp 1977, 197). 

56 Cf. the editors preface in Grubmiiller 2000, 8-9. 

57 This has been pointed out by Miethke 1990. 

58 Cf. Michael 2006, esp. 185. The metaphor of a mirror used by Michael is misleading, however. 
59 Cf. Michael 2006, 188-189. 

60 ‘Ever since manuscripts have been used by pupils the teaching of the masters has been 
treated with contempt [...]’: Hugo von Trimberg, Der Renner, ed. Ehrismann 1970, verses 16477— 
16480. Verses 16765-16768 point in a similar direction: ‘(Von schuolern): Sö kumt aber einer und 
siht hin in, / Der koufet schoeniu büechelin, / Diu er mit im ze lande füere / Und nimmer mér si 
denne gerüere'. (‘On pupils: There are several of them buying eesome manuscripts and carry 
them around and never ever make any use of them'). 
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reading. Trying to put it more precisely, the author claims they ‘listen’, not ‘read’ 
— nevertheless the following question, what they are listening to, is answered 
with a list of texts (circulating in written form, of course): ‘Es tu scolaris?' — ‘Sum.’ 
‘Quid legis?’ — ‘Non lego, sed audio.’ ‘Quid audis?’ — ‘Tabulam vel Donatum vel 
Alexandrum vel logicam vel musicam’.” 

Essentially, the paradigmatic change of perspective requires a change in our 
prior expectations: we should no longer initially expect a school manuscript to 
report oral facts. On the contrary, we should only expect a written artefact accom- 
panying oral communication in a certain way, which always has to be specified 
in detail — if not, in marked contrast to minutes, an artefact even pre-structuring 
the oral lectio. 

This change in the first point of view tallies with several other observations. 
Records of academic lectiones are generally ‘extremely rare finds’, just as Bernd 
Michael has said.? Individual manuscripts demonstrate again and again that a 
first layer of written components with the basic text, glosses and commentary 
almost always contains most of the substantial elements; the scribes did not leave 
any gaps to be filled in later on. Blank space for additional texts is more frequent 
at the end of the Middle Ages - in texts designed for printing; these present the 
basic text with wide margins for commentary and wide line spacing to allow for 
glosses, both of which were expected to be added in handwritten form.“ Aca- 
demic manuscripts from the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries with a layout 
optimised for dictation sometimes contain additions, most of which are written 
in the margins, but these additions are nearly always small-scale ones compared 
to the dense explanations offered initially. This, at least, is the impression one 
gets from late medieval examples containing the Fabulae. 

In contrast, we more often find later additions in manuscripts from the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, especially in those from France and England. 
One example is the Wolfenbüttel manuscript cited above, which also contains 
Ovid's Metamorphoses; there are more than a dozen different hands that inserted 


61 The citation is from the edition by Melchior Lotter and Konrad Kachelofen published in 
Leipzig in 1496 (Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke, no. 9411, fol. A3r [punctuation added by mel). 
62 Michael 2006, 182, n. 10. Also see the even more cautious formulation on page 185, n. 18: 
*Über den Weg scholastischer Lehre von der mündlichen Form zur Verschriftung, sofern sie 
überhaupt stattfand, ist wenig bekannt’ [my own emphasis]. (‘We know little about the transfer 
of oral scholastic knowledge into written forms - if this transfer even took place’). 

63 For more on these prints designed especially with respect to academic lectures, cf. Nickel 
1989 and Leonhardt 2004. 
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their additions between the lines and in the margins.“ This is only my first 
impression, but it might be explained by the different ways of producing and dis- 
tributing academic manuscripts. Being a product of dictation, a manuscript may 
have tended to stay in the hands of its first writer and owner, who saw little need 
to make any additions to it. On the other hand, manuscripts produced and dis- 
tributed in a ‘more written way’ seem to have switched their owners more fre- 
quently. 

At present, however, a statement of this type needs to be backed up by relia- 
ble empirical data, which is still lacking. Corresponding studies are therefore 
essential in future. It should also be kept in mind that every single manuscript 
that has come down to us is of a very fragile representativeness.9 
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Fig. 1: Aristoteles giving a lecture in front of his students (miniature illustration, Italian, 2nd 
half of the fourteenth century); Berlin, Kupferstichkabinett, Min 1233; CC-BY-NC-SA. 
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Fig. 2: Ostentatio librorum of manuscripts lent by scholars of the Collége de Hubant in Paris 
(miniature illustration, French, 2nd half of the fourteenth century); Paris, Archives nationales, 
MM 406, fol. 10"; CC-BY-NC-SA. 
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Fig. 3: Reference library for students at the Collegium sapientiae in Freiburg im Breisgau 
(miniature illustration, German, 1497); Freiburg, Universitatsarchiv, A105/8141, fol. 44'; 
© Universitatsarchiv, Freiburg i.B. 
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Fig. 4: Beginning of the Fabulae Aviani with basic text in verses, commentary in prose and 
interlinear glosses (French manuscript, last quarter of the thirteenth century); Wolfenbüttel, 
Herzog August Bibliothek, Cod. Guelf. 13.10 Aug. 49, fol. 157*; © Herzog August Bibliothek, 
Wolfenbüttel. 
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Fig. 5: End of the Fabulae Aviani and beginning of the Elegiae of Maximianus in a uniformly 
designed Liber Catonianus (French manuscript, end of the thirteenth century); Vatican City, 
Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Reg. lat. 1556, fols 24"-25'; © Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 
Vatican City. 
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Fig. 6: Verses from the Fabulae Aviani with commentary in prose in a layout designed for 


dictation (German manuscript, third quarter of the fourteenth century); Erfurt, Universitâts- 


und Forschungsbibliothek Erfurt/Gotha, Dep. Erf. CA. 4? 21, fols 18"—19'; © Universitäts- und 


Forschungsbibliothek, Erfurt. 
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Fig. 7: Commentary in prose on the Fabulae Aviani without verses (German manuscript, second 
half of the thirteenth century); Copenhagen, Kongelike Bibliotek, Gl. Kgl. Samling 1905 49, 
fol. 139"; © Kongelike Bibliotek, Copenhagen. 
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Fig. 8: Magister cum discipulis, woodcut opening a printed edition of the Disticha Catonis in 


Cologne 1497; Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke, no. 6314, fol. A1'; CC-BY-NC-SA. 


Claudia Colini 
Ink Making by the Book: Learning a Craft in 
the Arabic World 


Abstract: The arts of the book have a great relevance in Islamic culture, not only 
from a religious perspective, but in literature as well. The proliferation of treatises 
about bookmaking and calligraphy demonstrates the great interest in the topic. 
But if we take into consideration the artisanal world revolving around these 
manuscripts, is there any obvious correspondence between the literary texts and 
the crafts employed to produce them? What were the treatises used for? Were they 
studied by apprentices to learn a particular craft or were they ultimately meant to 
decorate a shelf in an erudite library? This paper focuses specifically on treatises 
and collections of recipes about the making of inks. The introductions of the 
treatises in my corpus were studied in order to understand the intentions of the 
authors and their aims, and the recipes were reproduced to grasp their feasibility. 
Finally, the manuscripts were examined in terms of their codicological and 
material aspects to learn about their production and use. 


1 Introduction 


The daily work of an archaeometrist involves identifying and studying the mate- 
rials used in archaeological items, historical artefacts and works of art by 
employing several analytical techniques. The aim of such studies is to reconstruct 
the history of the technologies used to produce those artefacts and map the 
diffusion and development of production techniques and materials. For this 
reason, the observation and analysis of such artefacts is combined with the study 
of written sources: documents, reports made by travellers, and especially 
technical literature, such as treatises on scientific and technological matters, 
alchemical and magical texts, handbooks and recipe books. 

When manuscripts are the focus of study, one key material that needs to be 
analysed is the ink. Recipes for making different kinds of ink can be found in a 
wide range of texts in Arab-Islamic culture: texts about religion, natural sciences, 
magic and the occult, alchemy, astrology and the arts. The role of the ink recipe 
varies greatly in each case: it is nothing more than a curiosity in some texts, while 


8 Open Access. © 2021 Claudia Colini, published by De Gruyter. JBA] This work is licensed under 
the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110741124-006 
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in others it is an integral, albeit minor, part of the work. The majority of ink 
recipes can be found in treatises concerned with book production, in which the 
recipes are arranged in terms of their typology and take up several sections of the 
text,’ 

In this paper, I have approached these recipes from the point of view of a 
scientist who wishes to know who wrote these texts and for whom, what their aim 
was and what use was made of the manuscripts in which the recipes can be 
found. In the first part, I focus on five treatises dealing specifically with ink- 
making (although not exclusively with it) to investigate whether these treatises 
were composed to teach students how to prepare inks and therefore if they were 
manuals used to learn the craft. The selected texts are the best-known treatises 
on the topic and are well suited for this kind of research as they provide infor- 
mation on their authors, the intended audience of the books and their possible 
use in the context of teaching and learning the craft of ink-making.? Information 
of this kind can particularly be found in prefaces, but it can also be gleaned by 
analysing the way in which the chapters are ordered or the recipes are written 
and explained. These works have the advantage of having been partially or even 
completely translated into modern European languages by specialists, which is 
how I mainly accessed them.’ The Arabic treatises I examined are the following: 
— Zinat al-kataba by Abū Bakr Muhammad b. Zakariyyâ' al-Râzi (d. 313 or 

323 AH / 925 or 935 cE);* 

— “Umdat al-kuttàb wa-‘uddat dawt al-albàb by al-Mu'izz b. Bâdis al-Tamimi 
al-Şanhâği (d. 454 AH / 1062 CE); 


1 The variety of genres can be appreciated in the list of sources collected by Armin Schopen 
(Schopen 2004, 19-32) and in the overview given by Sara Fani in the chapter concerning her 
sources (Fani 2013, 5-9). 

2 The concept of authorship has recently been re-addressed (see Behzadi and Hámeen-Anttila 
2015) and its ambiguity is particularly evident in this context. In fact, these treatises can be 
compared to anthologies since they are mostly characterised by being a compilation of recipes 
preceded by a general introduction, a summary of the chapters and possibly some subchapters 
for clarification. Although the recipes normally have different historical authorships, the authors 
of the treatises felt entitled to modify them, sometimes even when the recipes were clearly 
attributed. This was often the case for recipes with pseudo-epigraphic attributions (Raggetti 
2015, 165-166). Even the scribes, who normally just copied the texts, often took it upon 
themselves to rearrange the recipes, increase or reduce their number or add comments and 
changes to them. 

3 The main sources of my study were Raggetti 2016, Fani 2013, Schopen 2004 and Levey 1962. 
Only passages that were unclear or uncertain were compared to the editions or manuscripts. 

4 EP, s.v. ‘al-Razi’; GAL, vol. 1, 233-235; GAL S, vol. 1, 417-421. 

5 EP, s.v. ‘al-Mu‘izz b. Badis’; GAL, vol. 1, 268; GAL S, vol. 1, 473. 
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— al-Muhtara' fi funün min aş-şuna' by al-Malik al-Muzaffar Sams al-Din Yüsuf 
b. ‘Umar al-Gassâni (d. 694 AH / 1294-1295 ce); 

— Kitab al-azhâr fi “amal al-ahbâr by Muhammad b. Maymün b. ‘Imran 
al-MarrakuSi al-Himyari (seventh c. AH / thirteenth c. CE); 

— Tuhaf al-hawass fi turaf al-hawäss by Abū Bakr Muhammad b. Muhammad 
al-Qalalüsi al-Andalusi (d. 707 AH / 1308 CE). 


Ialso compared these texts to some magical treatises including ink recipes — such 
as the Kitab “uyün al-haqá'iq wa-idâh al-tarâ'ig by Abū 1-Qasim Ahmad 
b. Muhammad al-‘Iraqi, known as al-Simawi,? and Durrat al-ğawwâş wa-kanz 
al-ihtişâş fi “ilm al-hawâşş by ‘Izz al-Din Aydamir b. ‘Ali b. Aydamir al-Gildaki 
(d. 743 AH / 1342 CE)? — and technical handbooks with a broader scope, such as 
the Kitab al-nuğüm al-Sârigât by Muhammad b. Abi al-Hayr al-Hasani al-Dimağgi 
(tenth c. AH / sixteenth c. CE)" and the Kitab zahr al-basâtin by Muhammad b. Abi 
Bakr al-Zarhüri (ninth c. AH / fifteenth c. cE)”, the latter focusing on tricks used 
by con-artists and street performers. 

In asecond stage, manuscripts containing ink recipes were analysed with the 
aim of answering further questions related to their usage and consequently the 
use of the transmitted texts: in particular, whether the manuscripts containing 
these works were used to learn how to make inks and, in case of an affirmative 
answer, if they were self-learning tools or part of a teaching framework. In this 
case, the corpus was not chosen exclusively among the manuscripts presenting 
works on book production, but essays meant for alchemists, calligraphers and 
secretaries were included, too, along with collections of recipes, lists extracted 
from the treatises on the arts of the book and even individual recipes added at the 
end of other texts or on flyleaves. This selection did not intend to be an exhaustive 
list of manuscripts containing ink recipes, but rather an overview of the variety 
of characteristics I observed in my specific corpus. 


6 ER, s.v. 'Rasülids'. 

7 Al-Marràáku&i, Kitab al-Azhar, ed. Sabbüh 2001, 41-54. 

8 GAL’, vol. 2, 336 (although his name is given as al-Oallüsi). 

9 See Ullman 1972, 235; Ullman 1970, 391; Holmyard 1926, 403-426; the chapters about inks 
have been edited by Raggetti (Raggetti 2021). 

10 EP, s.v. ‘al-Djildaki’; Ullmann 1972, 237; Ullmann 1970, 413. 

11 GAL S, vol. 2, 485; Raggetti 2016, 327-337. 

12 GAL, vol. 2, 174; Raggetti 2016, 327—337. 
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2 Authors as teachers, and readers as students 


The oldest surviving text about ink-making, entitled Zinat al-kataba, was written 
by al-Râzi, arenowned physician, philosopher and alchemist born in Rayy (now 
in Iran) around 250 aH / 854 cE. He ran the hospitals in Rayy and Baghdad and 
died in his hometown in 313 AH / 925 CE or in 323 AH / 935 cE.” Al-Räzi was also a 
scholar, teacher and courtier who was knowledgeable about a wide range of 
subjects, including philosophy and mathematics. Significantly, he was also a 
prolific writer; more than 200 texts have been attributed to him.“ His treatise 
about ink-making is only preserved in one surviving manuscript, which was 
discovered by Mahmud Zaki in the National Library and Archive of Egypt (Dâr 
al-Kutub) in 2010.5 Nonetheless his recipes had great fortune since at least one of 
them is reported in almost every ink treatise and his authorship is often 
acknowledged. 

Al-Marrakusi was also a scholar and an alchemist, although not a famous 
one. The only information we now have about this Moroccan intellectual was 
provided by the author himself in two of his autographs: we know that he lived 
in Baghdad around 649—650 AH / 1251-1253 cE when he was in his 50's and that 
he frequented both the Mustansiriya and al-Nizamiya madrasahs." He inter- 
rupted the writing of his treatise on inks because of an emotional crisis, as he 
stated at the end of the text." Despite the importance of its content, his work did 
not circulate much, possibly because it was incomplete. The high technical level 
may also have hindered its diffusion. 

The authorship of the 'Umdat al-kuttâb is attributed to al-Mu'izz b. Bâdis, the 
fourth ruler of the Zirid dynasty of Ifriqiya. He ruled from 407 AH / 1016 cE, when 
he was eight years old, until his death in 454 AH / 1061 CE. In some of the 
manuscripts, the text is attributed to his son Tamim (d. 501 AH / 1108 cE), who was 
appointed ruler of Mahdiyya - the capital city — in 445 AH /1053 cE while his 


13 EP, s.v. ‘al-Razi’; Fani 2013, 39. 

14 Fani 2013, 39. 

15 Zaki 2011. 

16 Al-Marräkusi, Kitab al-Azhâr, ed. Sabbüh 2001, 41-54; Fani 2013, 80-82; Schopen 2004, 19— 
21; the autographs are the manuscript that I call ‘facsimile AM’ with the aforementioned Kitab 
al-azhâr, owned by an anonymous private collector and reproduced by Sabbüh in his edition 
(al-Marrâkuği, Kitab al-Azhär, ed. Sabbüh 2001); and Paris, BnF, Arabe 6915, a collection of 
extracts and summaries from Gâbir ibn Hayyân and two original works by al-Marrâkuği about 
alchemy and astrology. 

17 Fani2013, 81; Schopen 2004, 20. 
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father was still alive.? Despite having ruled in a time of constant wars and rebel- 
lions, they were both literate and patrons of scholars, poets and artists, who were 
part of their courts.” It is still being debated whether one of them was the real 
author of the treatise or a scholar from their entourage composed the text and 
then dedicated or attributed it to one or both of the rulers as a form of gratitude 
or ennoblement.? This treatise saw an incredible distribution, being by far the 
most copied text about the arts of the book - it was still being copied in the 
twentieth century, in fact. It has three main recensions and the recipes recorded 
in them can be found in many other treatises, such as in al-Muhtara' fi funün, in 
which the source is clearly stated.” 

Al-Muhtara‘ fi funün is also attributed to a highly literate ruler, al-Malik 
al-Muzaffar, who governed the Rasulid state in Yemen from 647 AH / 1249 CE to 
695 AH / 1295 cE. The Rasulid territory reached its maximum size during his reign, 
although overall this was a period of peace and stability. Many books on different 
subjects have been attributed to him, covering medicine, astronomy, theology, 
entertainment, and crafts and craftsmanship, of which al-Muhtara‘ fi funün is an 
example. A large part of this treatise is dedicated to making books. Interestingly, 
the author's own skills are not reflected directly in this particular work; in fact, it 
is explicitly said in the introduction that he ordered every craftsman and expert 
to explain the techniques and secrets of their profession in their own words, 
which he then recorded.? 

The author of Tuhaf al-hawäss, al-Qalalüsi, had connections with the Nasrid 
court of Granada, especially to the secretary and later vizier Abü 'Abd Allâh 
Muhammad b. al-Hakim al-Lahmi al-Rundi (660-708 AH / 1261-1308 ce). Al-Oalalüsi 
was born in Estepona, close to Malaga in al-Andalus, in 607 AH / 1210 cE and died 
in the same place in 707 AH / 1308 cE. He was a renowned scholar of the Arabic 
language and an expert on grammar and philology in particular.? 

Although al-Râzi was a teacher among other things, he did not openly dedi- 
cate his work to students. It is unclear whether al-Oalalüsi and al-MarrakuSi were 
teachers, but their social position and ties make this seem very likely. In their 
texts, they made use of formulaic expressions suggesting they had a teaching 


18 EI, s.v. ‘Rasülids’; the fact that father and son were both alive and ruling over the country, 
or part ofit, when the text was composed may have created some confusion about the attribution 
of the work; Fani 2013, 50-53. 

19 Fani 2013, 51-52. 

20 Fani 2013, 52. 

21 The author of 'Umdat is referred to as the ‘sahib al-Mahdiyya’; Fani 2013, 53. 

22 Fani 2013, 54-55. 

23 Fani 2013, 133-134. 
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role, such as ‘learn it from us’ (al-MarrakuSi), and al-Qalalüsi called a subchapter 
‘Teachings about gall nuts’, for instance. These may simply have been rhetorical 
expedients, however. Similar formulaic expressions like ‘so learn this’ and ‘so 
understand this’ were used by al-Zarhüri in his Kitab zahr al-basatin.^ Although 
the context is completely different, this being a handbook about tricks used by 
con-artists and street performers, he probably saw himself as a knowledgeable 
person entitled to teach his ‘colleagues’ some of the artifices he had already 
mastered himself. 

Looking at the introductions of their respective texts, only al-Oalalüsi and 
al-Malik al-Muzaffar specifically mentioned students (sg. talib, pl. tullab) among 
their intended readers. Al-Marrakusi’s position is probably the most interesting. 
He clearly stated how his work was not meant for those who are still learning, but 
then the formulaic expressions and terms he employed (e.g. *we used the tight 
mesh sieve of the chemists, to use the language of common people and of those 
who give familiar names to science’),” the extreme clarity and didactic descrip- 
tion of the recipes, their structure and the way in which they were arranged make 
his work and his recipes the easiest to read, understand and replicate. This ease 
is not due to the intrinsic simplicity of the recipes, which can actually be quite 
complex, but to the description of every single passage and the amount of 
suggestions and tips he provides. This suggests the intention of teaching, but he 
was probably addressing an audience that was already erudite, fitting in with the 
intentions of the group of scholars that possibly commissioned this piece of 
writing from al-Marräkusi.” His target group was to be found among alchemists 
with various degrees of experience, probably the same audience of manâfi' and 
hawass, such as the works of al-Simawi, al-Gildaki and al-Mağribi. 

In contrast, the designated reader mentioned in Zinat al-kataba, ‘Umdat 
al-kuttäb and Tuhaf al-hawäss belonged to the category of secretaries and scribes 
(sg. kâtib, pl. kuttâb). The topics covered in the treatises seems to confirm this, as 
they would have been useful to members of the aforementioned category: Zinat 


24 Raggetti 2016, 329—334. 

25 Recipe MH IV.2.d; Fani 2013, 114. 

26 The story that the author composed a certain work because others (friends, scholars, 
students, etc.) asked him to do so often appears in the introductions; it is a topos in Islamic 
literature. The possibility of it being genuine cannot be ruled out completely, however. The 
group is described by al-Marrakusi as ‘my brothers, who can be distinguished by the purity of 
their intellect and erudition’ (al-Marrâkuği, Kitab al-Azhâr, ed. Sabbüh 2001, 64, lines 4-5). It 
was possibly inspired by the Brethren of Purity, a secret society of philosophers formed in Basra 
in the eighth or tenth century and particularly connected to an esoteric dimension of knowledge 
and its transmission; Fani 2013, 157-158. 
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al-kataba contains recipes for black inks, invisible inks and paper treatments, 
methods to sharpen knives, erase writing and remove stains from clothes, and 
even some guides to performing rather unorthodox acts such as making forgeries, 
reading sealed documents and playing pranks on fellow scribes. Recipes about 
the dying of hair, which are not directly connected with the work of a secretary, 
are also part of the treatise. 'Umdat al-kuttâb also focuses on the tools and 
materials needed to make a book, from the description of the pens, to recipes for 
making coloured and metallic inks, to papermaking and bookbinding, while the 
removal of stains is not treated. Tuhaf al-hawäss, in contrast, has a clear focus on 
ink, describing black, coloured, metallic and invisible inks along with inks for 
different kinds of supports, some very specific ways to erase writing (for minor 
corrections, not whole palimpsests) and even preparing clay for children to use 
as writing surface. This last section suggests that al-Oalalüsi may also have had 
preceptors in mind as part of his intended audience in addition to the categories 
of students and kuttab he mentioned specifically. 

Students/apprentices (tullâb) and craftsmen (sg. şâni, pl. şunnâ') were the 
readers that al-Malik al-Muzaffar had in mind." Most of his treatise deals with arts 
and crafts concerned with bookmaking, such as making black, coloured, metallic 
and invisible inks, pens, erasure methods, glues, bookbinding and, in one 
recension, papermaking, with a few chapters dedicated to metallurgy and 
goldsmithing (possibly connected with gilding, tooling and bookbinding). Other 
subjects he covers are soap-making (used in the removal of stains), dying of 
clothes, and the engineering of siege weapons and war camps.? Katib appren- 
tices, and especially those intended to work as attachés to military figures, may 
have been the possible beneficiaries of such a wide range of technical skills. 


3 Prerequisites for learning and teaching 
strategies 


How the ink recipes are presented and arranged in the treatises can tell us more 
about the learning and teaching practises reflected in the text. The language, the 
ingredients and the equipment used can also reveal the prerequisites needed to 
understand the recipes and produce inks from them. 


27 Craftsmen are only mentioned in the introduction of the manuscript preserved in Hyderabad, 
which is also the extended recension (15 chapters); Fani 2013, 161. 
28 Fani 2013, 56-57; Gacek 2002. 
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As already mentioned, al-Marrakusr's text is highly structured: the inks are 
divided into chapters and subchapters according to their typology, their physical 
state, their colour and the techniques employed to obtain them. As an example, 
the iron gall inks (black hibr) are listed in Chapter 1 if they are in liquid form and 
in Chapter 2 if they are solid. Chapter 1 is divided into sections based on the 
technique used to obtain the tannins: ‘sun inks’ use maceration and 
fermentation, ‘fire inks’ use decoction, and ‘shade inks’ just use maceration. Most 
recipes assume that gall nuts are used. In view of this, the text describes some 
practical ways to produce tannin from alternative sources, giving a didactic cut 
to the exposition. Yet besides being very practical, the work is also of an 
experimental nature; as its contents come from previous sources, the author of 
the treatise takes time to identify the recipes by the name of the person who 
invented, used or transmitted them and then to verify their effectiveness 
empirically (or modify or recreate them in some cases). The text is full of tips, 
suggestions and warnings, all of which are helpful to someone unfamiliar with 
the materials and the processes involved, knowledge usually provided orally by 
a teacher. 

Experimentation and didactical explanations can also be found in 
al-Qalalüsr's work, albeit to a lesser extent. Black inks are not differentiated as 
iron gall (hibr), carbon (midâd) or mixed (midâd murakkab), but are all called 
midâd and are arranged according to their physical state (either liquid or solid) 
and then by the technique used to prepare them (by cooking, macerating or 
squeezing the ingredients). Al-Qalalüsi only mentions his sources occasionally. 

A completely different situation can be observed in ‘Umdat al-kuttâb, where 
the introduction outlines a logical division of the recipes into chapters based on 
typology and colour, which is not completely followed. For example, according 
to their titles, Chapters 4 should include exclusively coloured hibr, Chapter 5 liqa 
and Chaper 6 inks obtained by blending other inks together, but a mix of recipes 
from these categories can be found in all three chapters. No sources are ever 
mentioned. The didactic explanations are few and far between, and although the 
author of the treatise claims to have tested all the recipes himself, no additional 
suggestions, warnings or tips about them are provided. 

Since the section of al-Muhtara' fi funün that is about ink is based on 'Umdat 
al-kuttâb, the same characteristics can be found in the treatise by al-Malik 
al-Muzaffar.? Some extra recipes were added, however. They have all been put in 
the correct section and were probably part of a local tradition. It is worth noting, 
though, that every section was 'inspired' by a different artisan and craft, and that 


29 Fani 2013, 53. 
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the sections are not all of the same quality or detail; a local procedure for making 
paper is described much more precisely than the section on inks, for example.? 

The work by al-Ràzi stands out from the previous ink treatises as it consists 
of an extremely disordered text. This is surprising as the other works by this 
author are well structured, obviously following a clear methodological approach. 
This particular ink treatise, in contrast, seems to consist of two parts in which the 
same categories are repeated, and this, together with the absence of red ink 
recipes, may suggest that the only manuscript discovered does not reflect the 
original version. The recipes themselves are very succinct and, although they are 
quite simple, the inks require a considerable degree of skill to make. 

Another relevant aspect of the recipes is the description of what equipment 
is needed to make ink. The authors of the treatises are consistent in this point: 
the more orderly and didactical texts, such as Kitab al-azhâr and Tuhaf 
al-hawass, offer precise and exhaustive descriptions and explanations, while the 
less detailed ones, such as Zinat al-kataba and ‘Umdat al-kuttâb, mention the 
equipment by name, thereby assuming that the reader knows what the item is 
and how it is used. Al-Muhtara' fi funün varies, though, depending on the section 
and recipe under examination. 

According to my research, almost no memorisation aids can be found in these 
treatises: so far, only one recipe in verse form has been found, which is in two 
late manuscripts of ‘Umdat al-kuttâb.” The recipe is especially relevant since it is 
also the only one to include the ink's price, which, in my opinion, links it more to 
the environment of ink artisans and sellers (habbârün) than to that of secretaries 
and copyists. The use of didactic poems in a teaching context is well attested in 
Arabic literature, and a fair number of medical and alchemical recipes in verse 
form have survived.” The extreme scarcity of written records of didactic poems 
about ink-making, however, does not rule out the possibility that they were 
employed orally by teachers and students in a learning environment. 


30 Gacek 2002. 

31 Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Lbg 637, fol. 14v and Gotha, Forschungsbibliothek, Ms. orient. A 1355, 
fols 16'-17’. Considering the recipes and their order, and even some of the annotations in the 
margin, the manuscripts seems to share part of the transmission line. 

32 Sobieroj 2016, 3-4. 
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4 Production and use of the manuscripts 


The manuscripts studied (see Table in Appendix) have different characteristics 
due tothem being produced in different areas and at various times, but they do 
have some common traits that may suggest a similar context of production and 
usage. 

Despite the treatises covering different subjects (religion, natural sciences, 
magic, alchemy, astrology, arts, etc.), the manuscripts share similar aspects: 
none of them are lavishly decorated and usually only two colours are used in the 
text: black or brown for the main text, and red or purple for the titles, important 
words and highlights (which are marked by a line above the text). Whenever only 
one colour is used, a pen with a bigger nib was employed to emphasise the 
sections of the text. The same goes for the decoration: if present, it is simple, 
consisting of dots, circles, drop-shaped drawings, rarely flowers, and it is mostly 
used to mark the end of sections or sentences, fill the lines left partially empty by 
the end of the text, or embellish the titles of a new chapter and make them stand 
out more. In a few cases, i.e. in Or. 326, DaK 46 and We II 1375, some functional 
illustrations and diagrams are present, most likely drawn by the copyist of the 
main text, as suggested by the use of the same inks.” Since the majority of the 
preserved manuscripts are late productions, they have mostly been written on 
European paper. Their size range is 180-220 mm x 120-170 mm, and judging by 
the position of the laid and chain lines, they are mostly in quarto.” The 
combination of these characteristics precludes the possibility that these books 
were copied for representative reasons, such as making gifts and donations or 
showing off one's power and prestige. In actual fact, they were personal 
manuscripts, most likely copied by the very same people who needed to use 
them, as it says in the colophon of Arabe 6844 (fol. 131).” 

They also share a reasonably standardised appearance: the one-column text 
block is mostly regular — with some exceptions, as can be seen in the indented 


33 The manuscripts mentioned are a copy of al-Muhtara‘ fi funün by al-Malik al-Muzaffar 
(Or. 326), of Tanwir al-gayahib fi ahkâm dawät al-dawä’ib , a treatises attributed to al-Qalalüsi 
(DaK 46) and of Kitab “Uyün al-hagâ'ig wa-idâh al-tarâ'ig by Abt 1-Qasim Ahmad b. Muhammad 
al-‘Iraqi, also known as al-Simawi (We II 1375). Spaces were left in Arabe 2776, possibly for 
diagrams or drawings that were to be added later. 

34 It should not be forgotten, however, that trimming the margins can change the size 
drastically, especially if it happens more than once due to new bindings. 

35 The manuscript, a copy of Tuhaf al-hawâşş by al-Oalalüsi, was donated later, according to 
the marks of wagf visible in the margins: ‘hubisa’ on fols 112"-113' and “habüs’ on fol. 122". 
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frame in fol. 3" of Or. 326 (Fig. 1). The lines tend to be straight and some attention 
is paid to the aesthetical value of the page (in Or. 326, some calligraphic titles are 
present; in We II 1375, some decorative drawings can be found at the end of some 
lines, and in Dak 46, red, green and yellow inks were used to highlight the titles 
and important words in the text). There are only a few corrections and marginal 
notes, most of which are in the hand of the same copyist of the main text. 

As for the aggregation of texts, single-text manuscripts (STM), such as 
Lbg 157, We 111375 and DaK 6, and composite manuscripts can mainly be found.” 
The latter are often characterised by texts added to a core consisting of one 
codicological unit in which several texts have been copied together, such as 
Arabe 2776 and Arabe 6844. The subject of the texts found in multiple texts and 
composite manuscripts built around a central core reinforces the idea of cus- 
tomers who possessed great technical skill themselves since the ink treatises 
were mostly joined to texts on scientific subjects to do with alchemy: for example, 
the astronomical pages placed at the end of al-Muhtara' fi funün in Or. 326, the 
mineralogical and medical texts surrounding another version of the same text in 
Arabe 2776, and the medical ones accompanying a copy of Tuhaf al-hawass in 
Arabe 6844.” The fact that the original ink treatises are incomplete or have been 
summarised suggests a selection aimed at satisfying the specific needs of the 
commissioner. In Or. 326, for example, only the parts pertaining to books and 
writing have been copied, while Chapter 6 (on glue and gilding), 8 (on dying silk) 
and 10 (on metallurgy and goldsmithing) are missing.* In other cases — e.g. Pm 
1130 - the grouping of the texts seems to be more arbitrary. 

Some manuscripts are slightly different, however, being more personalised 
and showing traces of practical use. One of them is Lbg 637, a single-text manu- 
script of ‘Umdat al-kuttâb by Ibn Badis copied in 1228 AH / 1813 cE, probably in 
Ottoman Syria or Egypt. Its size is 215 x 160 mm, like the more standardised 


36 lam well aware that any recipe book can be considered a multiple-text manuscript (MTM) 
since the individual recipes often come from different sources and have been grouped together 
to form a treatise or a simple list. In this paper, however, I decided to focus on the organic 
structure ofthe treatises and therefore regarded them as complete units or single texts. 

37 The text in Arab 2776is mentioned as an excerpt of al-Muhtara‘ fi funün by both Schopen and 
Fani (Schopen 2004, 24; Fani 2013, 53), while it is indexed in Gallica as a collection of medical 
recipes by Ibn Rasül al-Gassâni. The titles of the chapters and their order do not correspond to 
those in the edition or other manuscripts, but some ink recipes are included. The title and author 
have been added by a different hand in the upper margin of fol. 72" where the text begins. It is 
debatable whether it is a heavily modified recension of al-Muhtara' fi funün or this is simply an 
erroneous attribution. 

38 The recension referred to is the one in ten chapters; see Fani 2013, 56-57. 
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manuscripts previously mentioned. It stands out because of some notes written 
in the margins in the same hand and ink as the main text: most of them are 
additional recipes copied from different sources. The recipe in the margin of 
fol. 13” (Fig. 2) is one such text, for example: it says that the note in the antigraph 
was written in the hand of the painter (illuminator) and that he got the recipe 
from a scribe called Şadr al-Din who, in turn, received it from his own father.” 
The scribe who produced Lbg 637 also copied the comments of the painter, who 
had tried it out and found that there was nothing better. 

What is also noticeable here is the lack of consistency in the density of the 
text, which starts with neat, regular rows, but changes towards the end, as some 
pages are overcrowded; perhaps the copyist was running out of paper at this 
point and decided he had to condense the rest of the writing by doubling the 
number of lines on the pre-ruled pages. Another odd feature is the presence of 
two encrypted notes added at the end of the text (on fol. 39") after the book's 
production, followed by two ciphered alphabets which use other symbols than 
those in the notes. Although the code has not been decrypted yet, the second note 
is only partially encrypted and seems to contain a recipe (Fig. 3): the readable 
words are common ones in such texts, such as şifa (‘description’/‘recipe’) and 
zulal al-bayd (egg white’). Interestingly, many treatises include recipes for 
invisible inks and ciphered alphabets (e.g. Lbg 157 and We II 1375); the latter were 
often added at the end if they were not already part of the treatise. It is possible 
that secretaries (people required to write correspondence, sometimes of a secret 
nature) could have been the main beneficiaries of such knowledge. In any case, 
the finding of encrypted notes is rare compared to ciphered alphabets. In this 
respect, the notes in Lbg 637 attest that this technique was actually employed. 

Finally, the presence of some greenish fingerprints in the margins — a colour 
not used in the book - suggests practical use (Fig. 4). The fingerprints can be 
found in the margins of some of the folios and on the fore-edge, as if somebody 
leafed through the pages with dirty hands. Material analyses of the colour have 
identified orpiment and indigo as the main components of the more visible stain 
left on fol. 17 and a recipe of a green liga mentioning the ingredients detected has 


39 The scribe transmitting the recipe could have been Sadr al-Din Misa al-Katib, who is 
mentioned as the author of the marginal note concerning vitriol solution found on fol. 8' of the 
same manuscript. He is also mentioned by al-Kindi concerning a recipe about falsification, but 
nothing more is known about him; Schopen 2004, 205. There are even fewer clues to help us 
identify ‘the painter’. 
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been found on its verso, thus suggesting that the user was searching for that 
corresponding passage while working.“ 

Another peculiar manuscript is Spr 1918, a single-text manuscript with the 
text of Kitab al-Isaba fi lawâzim al-kitaba attributed to Sams al-Din Abu 'l-Hair 
Muhammad b. Muhammad b. al-Gazari (751 AH / 1350 cE-833 AH / 1429 cE).^ It 
was probably copied in the eighteenth century, although the first and last folios 
were replaced later, and it stands out because of its compact size, 155 x 107 mm. 
It also shows ample traces of use: the pages were so worn and torn, even in the 
written part, that they needed to be repaired and rewritten. Greyish flakes can be 
found over the entire page of fol. 27’ and have been identified as an amalgam of 
mercury, sulphur, silver and zinc by scientific analysis. In the Kitâb al-Işâba, 
there are two recipes that describe how to obtain a silver-like ink by using 
mercury and how to dissolve silver in order to write with it.” The flakes could be 
traces of the production of those metallic inks or even the residue of an 
alchemical test, suggesting that the handbook was lying close to where such 
work was being performed. 

On a different note, Pm II 30 is a composite manuscript, which may have 
been used for teaching purposes. The dimensions of this manuscript are different 
to the ones seen so far, being 170 x 130 mm, possibly due to the paper that was 
employed; in fact, it was not copied on European paper, but on various types of 
Islamic paper. The manuscript consists of several codicological units dating to 
between the eleventh and sixteenth century. The older codicological units, found 
in the manuscript from fol. 30', are mainly lectures about hadit together with their 
certificates of attendance (sg. samâ', pl. samä‘ät). The codicological unit placed 
at the beginning of the volume is the youngest and was probably copied around 
the end of the sixteenth century or somewhat earlier, since the paper employed 
- the Islamic type with chain lines grouped in threes, produced and used mostly 
in Egypt and the Mediterranean Middle East — was rarely used after 1550.? This 


40 I analysed the inks and paper used in this manuscript in September 2017 together with 
Dr Olivier Bonnerot and under the supervision of Prof. Oliver Hahn. We also examined the inks 
and paper in Spr1918, PmII30 and Pet637 using X-Ray Fluorescence (XRF), Raman 
Spectroscopy, Visible Spectroscopy and Diffuse Reflectance Infrared Fourier Transform 
Spectroscopy (DRIFTS). The results are discussed in Colini 2018, 124—131. 

41 According to Ahlwardt, the text is incomplete (Ahlwardt 1887, vol.1, 6, nr 6). Since it is the 
only copy of this text that has survived, it is hard to say if and what is missing. For more 
information about this text, see Raggetti 2019, 201-206. 

42 Recipe 13 and 18 respectively; Raggetti 2019, 223 and 226. 

43 Ahlwardt suggests the unit was copied around 1000 AH / 1591 08 (Ahlwardt 1887, vol. 1, 5, 
n. 2); Déroche claims that “after 1550, non-watermark papers with chain-lines grouped in twos or 
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codicological unit consists of a work about writing technigues, including a few 
ink recipes (Lamhat al-muhtatif fi şinâ'at al-hatt al-şalif), and a collection of 
passages in prose and poetry about the arts of the book. At the end of the first text 
(fol. 17"), the scribe reported the note found in the exemplar he used, stating that 
the copyist of that manuscript, ‘Imad al-Din Isma‘il b. ‘Ali b. Muhammad 
al-Bugâ'i al-Safii, and his friend, Burhan al-Din Ibrahim b. “Ali al-Humsi 
al-Hanbali, heard the work from the author, Husain b. Yasin b. Muhammad 
al-Katib, in the Salihiyyah district of Damascus in 781 AH / 1379 cE.“ This suggests 
that the work was taught orally and written down by one of the pupils or 
attendants at the lecture, although it is unclear whether it was a public or private 
lesson. To my knowledge, this manuscript is the only one containing ink recipes 
that clearly refers to the most typical transmission method used in Arab-Islamic 
culture. Moreover, in the introduction of the work, the author pointed out that he 
had composed it because his students had asked him to.” If the antigraph was 
most likely produced in a teaching context, there is no evidence about the use of 
this part of Pm II 30 in lessons or public hearings. It is possible, however, that the 
codex itself was a textbook that belonged to a student or teacher, since the other 
texts in the manuscript were compiled during lectures and that they were read 
aloud multiple times through decades, according to the dates of the certificates 
of attendance. It is also possible that combining a treatise about writing with a 
collection of religious texts would not be accidental, as all the arts related to 
writing have a strong connection with the divine in Islamic culture. 

Ink recipes also appear in the form of collections, which have different tex- 
tual and codicological characteristics than the treatises. The collections are lists 
of recipes and are of different lengths, ranging from one page to several leaves, 
but they normally fit on a single quire. No title and author are mentioned, and 
they have no introductions or chapter divisions either, although the individual 
recipes they contain are introduced by a title, which is highlighted most of the 
time. They seem to be the result of the compiler collecting and selecting texts and 
deciding that a certain number of recipes were worth being copied and kept as 
unbound leaves or as part of a multiple-text manuscript, with or without any 


threes are no longer found’ (Déroche 2006, 57), but at least one other manuscript dating to 
1001 AH / 1592CE has been copied on this type of paper (Rome, Biblioteca dell’ Accademia 
Nazionale dei Lincei e Corsiniana, Or. 114 bis); Colini 2008, 94. 

44 Ahlwardt 1887, vol.1, 5, n.2. The author of the text is recorded as Husain b. Yasin 
b. Muhammad ad-Dimağgi in GAL S, vol. 2, 1033. 

45 See note 26 in this paper. 
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close connection to the other texts that are part of the manuscript.“ The collec- 
tions copied on unbound leaves or single quires often ended up in composite 
manuscripts later in their lives. 

An example of a collection with a functional relationship to the other texts in 
the manuscript can be found on pp. 188-194 of BAU 248." In this manuscript, 
recipes for making luxury inks have been copied at the end of a treatise about 
Qur'anic orthography, all written down by the same scribe as the one who copied 
the main text in 743 AH / 1342 CE. It is possible that the recipes were added for the 
practical benefit of the intended reader, as the subject matter of the treatise is 
congruous with the act of copying the Qur'an itself, often a lavish manuscript. It 
is impossible to know if the association between the two texts existed previously 
or how long they were copied together. The fact that the scribe was unfamiliar 
with the terminology used in the recipes - many of the technical words have been 
misspelt — and that some of the recipes are incomplete suggests that he did not 
edit the recipes himself, but copied them incorrectly from an antigraph or wrote 
from dictation (hence the spelling mistakes). 

A collection of recipes inserted in a codex with an unclear connection to the 
other texts in it can be found on fol. 183" of Pet 684. This big personal composite 
manuscript (193 folios of 260 x 165 mm) was put together in the first half of the 
eighteenth century by somebody with a wide range of interests. This person 
collected texts from many older manuscripts, supplemented those that were in a 
fragmentary state, filled margins and empty spaces with passages he (or she) 
considered to be related, and tried to give the book the shape and appearance of 
a unified editorial project by trimming the margins or adding paper leftovers of 
(almost) matching colour in order to have pages of the same dimensions. The list 
of recipes predates the eighteenth-century intervention - the hand and the 
codicological characteristics of the paper are clearly different to those of the 
eighteenth-century editor — but no watermark is present that could help us date 
it. It consists of the two sides of a single leaf and seems to be an extract from 
al-Muhtara' fi funün. On the recto there are descriptions of three black inks (two 
types of midâd and one hibr) as well as a ‘golden’ one; on the verso there are 
recipes for liga (two reds and a golden ink, a yellow one, a green one and a white 
ink), the description of a solution of gum arabic to add to the aforementioned 


46 See Baroni and Travaglio 2016, 33-51 on methods of forming recipes books. They describe 
methods of aggregation and reduction of texts. In the case ofthe collection of recipes I dealt with, 
reduction methods are applied more often, while both typologies can be observed in the 
formation of the treatises. 

47 Raggetti 2016, 306-320. 
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preparation and a last black instant ink (hibr). The latter was probably added by 
the copyist shortly after he finished the list. In fact, the layout is slightly different, 
but the ink coincides with the one used in the main text according to scientific 
analysis and the hand seems to be the same one as well (Fig. 5). The selected 
recipes are simple and require relatively inexpensive, readily available 
ingredients; the golden inks are prepared by using gold surrogates, such as 
saffron, safflower and realgar, for example. They seem to represent a very 
personal selection of favourites, organised in a subjective order which completely 
disregards the original one in al-Muhtara‘ fi funün. 

In We 221 the collection was added at the end of a composite manuscript with 
a variety of texts: the dimensions of the leaves (fols 110’—112') are smaller and the 
hand compiling the list is clearly a different one to those appearing in the codex. 
In this case, however, there are no clues about who added those leaves to the 
book and when. The list seems to be a selection and synthesis of the coloured ink 
recipes recorded in the Kitab ‘Uyun al-hagâ'ig by al-‘Traqi, known as al-Simawi, 
but this time the order is kept, although with some omissions. This extract is also 
an exception since the titles of the recipes are written in coloured inks other than 
red (a blue and a greyish ink which may originally have been silver), although 
they do not correspond with the colours mentioned in the recipes (Fig. 6). The 
same red and greyish inks are present on the following pages along with a green 
one, highlighting and embellishing the secret alphabets and the magical squares 
written there. 

The pages clearly have a horizontal fold in the middle of them, as if they were 
reduced in size in order to fit the dimensions of a smaller book or a pocket or 
sleeve.“ The portable size might indicate practical usage, but it is speculative to 
suggest this merely on the basis of such a fold.” 

Recipes can also be found as single entries on flyleaves or at the end of dif- 
ferent texts, with or without a connection to the texts they follow. For example, a 
recipe for an iron gall ink was added on fol. 18" of Pm II 30 (Fig. 7), the verso of 
the last folio of the treatise about calligraphy and right before the beginning of 
the text collecting literary passages about writing that were described before. 
Since both the hand and the ink used for writing the recipe for the iron gall ink 


48 The same traces of folding appear in manuscript A 1388. In this case, however, it is 
impossible to say whether the text in these leaves was a selection of recipes, only a part of which 
is left today, if some pages (or a quire) were removed deliberately from a codex and then stored 
folded, or if the fate of being folded followed when the manuscript was already fragmented. 

49 The circulation of recipe books and collections of recipes in unbound quires has been 
demonstrated by Baroni and Travaglio; see Baroni and Travaglio 2016, 51-57. 
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on fol. 18" are the same as those used for the texts from fols 1'-18" and fols 19'— 
29", the recipe may already have been present in the model that the scribe copied 
and was added by aggregation.” Alternatively, the scribe may have decided to 
add a recipe he already knew, differing from the one for a mixed ink he copied on 
fols 15-16", as he had some space left at the end of the first treatise. The schematic 
layout used in this text to list the ingredients and their amounts is unusual, but 
not unique. In a recipe added in the margin of fol. 14' in Lbg 637, for example, 
they are listed in violet after the title in a way such that each entry forms a triangle 
with the name of the ingredient highlighted by a line above it at the top and the 
amount - in ciphers - at the bottom. 

A case of recipes with no obvious relation to the main text can be exemplified 
by the two recipes of hibr written at the end of an anonymous commentary on a 
treatise about astrology and astronomy found in Add 7840. The recipes on fol. 48° 
were probably written by the same scribe as the one who copied the main text, 
that is Yahyâ al-Mawsili ibn Husayn ibn Mustafa ibn Hasan.” 


5 Conclusions 


After making a close study of all the recipes mentioned and having experimented 
with the practical replication of some of them, I can say that the recipes do, 
indeed, offer all the information required to produce inks, albeit with varying 
degrees of clarity and feasibility.” In Kitab al-azhâr and Tuhaf al-hawass, for 
example, the procedures for preparing them are clearly described and tips and 
recommendations are often given, while Zinat al-kataba simply provides a list of 
procedures for more experienced users. 

Irarely encountered recipes whose chemistry was incorrect; whenever I came 
across mistakes, it was usually in the case of invisible inks or when errors 
occurred during the stage of copying.? Lack of information was a more common 


50 This mode of aggregation in which a recipe book is enlarged by adding progressively 
individual entries at the beginning or end is described as ‘per teste e code’ in Baroni and 
Travaglio 2016, 57—58. 

51 See Raggetti 2016, 298—300 for an analysis of the texts. 

52 Details about the replication of these specific recipes can be found in Colini 2018, 59-95. On 
the use of replication in the study of ink recipes, see Colini 2021, Raggetti 2021, 162 and 182-183, 
Raggetti 2019, 228—238, Zekrgoo 2014, 134-145, Fani 2013, 285-296 and Biddle 2011, 18-24. 

53 Details on how replication can help in finding and amending these errors can be found in 
Colini 2021, 134-141. 
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problem, however, either because it was assumed that the reader would refer to 
other parts ofthe same treatise or that they were already familiar with the missing 
data; omissions of the second kind often occurred in the description of utensils 
and other workshop eguipment. In general, it seems that information that was 
considered obvious tended to be omitted or Was only mentioned a few times. The 
recipes for carbon inks are possibly less detailed than others for this reason, 
especially when it comes to the procedure for mixing carbon with the binder, 
unlike recipes for iron gall and mixed (carbon-iron gall) inks. Another possibility 
is that carbon inks were readily available to buy. 

Regardless of the practical usability of the treatises, my analysis of the texts 
indicates that teaching was the declared intent of at least some of their authors, 
such as al-Malik al-Muzaffar and al-Qalalüsi. In al-MarrakuSi’s case, this can be 
inferred by his writing style and the recipes' structure. Only al-Râzi and Ibn Bâdis 
appear to have written for experienced users. 

Whatever the case, secretaries and scholars were the main intended audi- 
ence, both trainees and professionals. This can be inferred by the absence of all 
the tips, tricks and know-how related to a craftsman's work, such as the correct 
posture that an ink-maker should adopt in order to speed up his work and suffer 
less fatigue. This kind of knowledge is likely to have been part ofthe oral tradition 
of education and training. 

Despite the previous considerations, there are no clues in any of the exam- 
ined manuscripts that indicate they were used for teaching, except for the copied 
note on fol. 17' of Pm II 30. The more standard volumes may have been employed 
as self-instruction instruments, but the absence of any comments, corrections 
and variations of the recipes suggests they were only used occasionally. Lbg 637 
and Spr 1918 were probably mnemonic aids consulted in difficult cases, but they 
were not manuals for learning. This theory is even more plausible for those 
manuscripts sporting a short selection of recipes, such as Pet 684: one possible 
scenario is that such shortlists were created as unbound leaves, personal notes 
for ready use that only became part of the manuscripts later on. 

Although the more important and better-known treatises about ink produc- 
tion have been considered in this article, I analysed only a small number of 
manuscripts. For this reason, the results presented here should only be regarded 
as the beginning of a wider and deeper study that will need to be done in future. 
This would greatly benefit from the scholarly community focusing its attention 
more on the subject of technical literature. 
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REET SEARS PERT 
BA P صمح الب واه سیخ انكرت‎ RETE 
Weel DAY YANAL PR e aite Ma 15 انب‎ 
و اء الك‎ eL o Gf le 25 نا لا عا جود البرک‎ 
Qs شتعن البوي و سكين ادا‎ do من‎ Ue Mer rasa 
لان ا راج‎ grs eI اروا م رتایت لہس ال داه موضع‎ 
DTS CE dede تربره فلا سح‎ ge ea كع الہ ا دعت‎ 


EU‏ دده مكلثم فيفشب Rod rear‏ منت و d rem‏ باتک 
DAT‏ ومع حناسالمبادد لاحبارالتود والإحبا را ملونه | 


| قله وهای مادام‎ duele iret مہ‎ Col? 
ray رحاي‎ 3 laity 
تنه‎ IT PAN PANEN الك‎ 
uec هبد‎ Alam UIS اس‎ Usi deas ap الكل‎ Seine واحجله ضا د‎ 
سان تھی نا لص‎ m العلل ا‎ gaim la من ازنوى انا عي‎ | 
d سطع تكوف‎ c! Ms اس نغانا صرؤه مدا د‎ Lat قحببد‎ St راحمله‎ 
İk kö ölem pead lazeri Le حو دصي‎ GR حر عفص روعي‎ 
OPERAS مب اد عر وض‎ QO lela الخلا حبد انا‎ 
صما‎ eoa) des واب حت وب‎ a ne وتدض في‎ Gal D aj) 
الل لان جن‎ pond وجح ما احنزق ھا مذکں املا‎ Ged ایو ا الثراطيث‎ 
ليت نض‎ mi) رمن‎ Pİ 5075 Zİ rel! وو جد مته وزن رصا ومنما‎ 
دعدى*”‎ GEN, ويبغ ف ڪا د ڪراه وڪنض‎ Gains مق هم بها ضالبيض‎ 
EE aa di salla Ra الیواء, صفة مباڊ نح‎ 
حب ادما اه مابخاق به الرغان‎ ay ig كمع وخا يما‎ ui 
Une وی نهلين الزدت من دخان اا ومن دخا ت‎ plik اب ةيلوت لوا د‎ 
وان (ودت ان لا نمیا 342.0 دا وک بكرن لماراءية ى_المبار د'حعله ی نا‎ 
re Bach مايه وتبول لماعي‎ ^io C: فيا قد ما‎ Co la es} 
ra An Wold! مثفهق‎ 


o 


١ 


Fig. 1: Indented frame; Leipzig, Universitâtbibliothek, Or. 326, fol. 3": © Universitâtsbibliothek 


Leipzig. 
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Jr دض متقا لوعن ايضاو‎ Yer ومی ازج لعلا‎ % RER 
pe Lal eğilir ومجم رم موی تلخ‎ ES LES 
ls plu) ديه یدول ی ییاجر را بلعل ما‎ PT keine 
Siate Aa gl ع يداو لح‎ SEEE 
Go AAA inme “% ER 
مر‎ ula اقلت والايجس موا‎ Zİ ŞE, يتك نه‎ 
GANİ Sİ İN ea“ A BESS, 
Tyee widen NSZ op Wa RL, 
Ee ster ودوب ویو‎ KR 
BB RED اما الح تا فج عا ار‎ 99777 Eu 
لضان وبلون‎ UB USA s Uo yla ینہک‎ Sana ARS 
sk pats ER EEE u LS 
Bee es Oh I 
SH fie? يزهب‎ FGA) slop ul ^ es aM, 
انوت انمد‎ ao Usus Le العو‎ Nazli على‎ 6; 
Zel ii Mors خا جيب‎ GAD لیا‎ T7; 
ا ہون وينقوثلا ترا با ع‎ ef Ady el alan) LER 
a) 7 Se; ee % 


ge 


re Tag S 
een vE 


> EK e 


Fig. 2: Recipe in the margin; Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Landberg 637 (Lbg 637), fol. 13"; 
© Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin — Preussischer Kulturbesitz, Orientabteilung. 
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Mw bI اریم ر‎ YE ی ع ادزام‎ ۶ 
E E 
E E ررس‎ TR 
4 wo 4 مله مكه‎ perm S ف ما‎ c (C. وو‎ "x 
deer omi yf.) EK ل‎ oret EE 
is ړک ت‎ SU GR WE ERST" 

So ak t . ILL 
5196 رز س س مص ط ظط ع‎ LXXX 
Z2 وى نان‎ tom eS” j 

(TUNE EE bes 
Ha T 


s. SH DR, 7 
rer N ملك حال‎ 
AA والى‎ ib, 6 شىء وكش‎ ESL 


: لردد‎ Zane d 


Ll E 


Fig. 3: Partially encrypted recipe followed by ciphered alphabets; Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, 
Landberg 637 (Lbg 637), fol. 39"; O Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin — Preussischer Kulturbesitz, 
Orientabteilung. 
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İK p العقصدء:اجيدابريوضل,‎ SE DİE 
EAA من الو لتا الام‎ dol iz azal) 
یرال وروخ زه ن بحوباوبظ م وی زلا عارالدارؤيصق ويح‎ 
efe ebljla. Shes 
np aed عل الهباببء‎ E tiu 
الس ڪر‎ DTP عل کر‎ 
رر‎ ARIK emaye? الا تتح ذلك‎ 
بدار‎ yay leto nest 
eği لاخ‎ inner 
اوقل روفي أن فقالط‎ a رت رک‎ Ernte 
اع ادي‎ elime 
AMENNA ELLI İŞ yeh 
WOW nr dpt 

Allo ls YE ZA 

Pf ra Ağla zs » 

ado Ker ri) Gokay 
Oei haleg ilğili ودی الع ج زین‎ 
STIRS M attend eller 


Fig. 4: Coloured fingerprint on the left margin; Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Landberg 637 
(Lbg 637), fol. 17; © Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin — Preussischer Kulturbesitz, Orientabteilung. 
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Fig. 5: Recipes for coloured ligät followed by a recipe for a black instant ink; Berlin, Staats- 
bibliothek, Petermann 684 (Pet 684), fol. 183"; © Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin — Preussischer 
Kulturbesitz, Orientabteilung. 
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" eerie eb x > 
A) d j 2 A, G > - 5 7 
d cd Ve ace He 


ee 


nn es gt 
Pur m ! 
م‎ | 


Fig. 6: Recipes with titles written in various coloured inks; Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, 
Wetzstein 221 (We 221), fol. 111; © Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin - Preussischer Kulturbesitz, 
Orientabteilung. 
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eaul Lic bezli akisi ں چ ں‎ Sesi ay امس‎ 
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السميحالعلم b‏ جات اناف ME‏ جاجز السار 
Ga SG IE RT‏ 
cabs yifstel th‏ 2 ارافان SEE İN‏ 
موا و | لال Vk Bob İsi‏ 


FRI del deed kele سه‎ ee 
الولیلے سواہ العرالعم نح سم حبر‎ 
EI) الحفص‎ ya by pope ali بوخ لعا‎ 
. 4 وحبزوم نالزاج القبوصى 6 اوقيرويصف‎ 
sl زجارعرا “مر‎ e svete ٤میقرا‎ 4 
bs d s bra 6 x 
au S öne يعفران‎ 


: Gali ۾‎ pot 
PBC Sy de lb عل يج لج زوم‎ : 


مان ار قیہ رصن deed‏ وبروفيرماذكزاه f‏ 
eg» eee»‏ 


Fig. 7: Recipe for an iron gall ink with a schematic layout added at the end of a treatise written 
by the same copyist; Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Petermann II 30 (Pm II 30), fol. 18"; 
© Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin — Preussischer Kulturbesitz, Orientabteilung. 


Darya Ogorodnikova 

‘| Heard it from my Teacher’: Reflections on 
the Transmission of Knowledge in Islamic 
Manuscripts from Senegambia and Mali 


Abstract: This article is concerned with Islamic manuscripts from the wider 
Senegambia region in which the main text is in Arabic and the annotations are 
in Arabic and in one or more local languages. By examining these annotations 
closely, it becomes evident that local scholars developed an elaborate system of 
explaining and commenting on the texts. This included making references to 
the sources from which the information was obtained, such as the names of 
local scholars. Analysis of these annotations containing references allows 
researchers to explore the actors and sources involved in the educational pro- 
cess and the ways in which knowledge was transmitted. 


1 Introduction 


There are several features that indicate a manuscript’s origin from an educa- 
tional environment. As Dmitry Bondarev has demonstrated, one of the features 
indicative of teaching practices is a specific layout characterised by wide spac- 
ing between the lines and wide margins, which are intended to accommodate 
annotations.’ The Arabic texts in West African manuscripts correlate with the 
titles of the ‘core curriculum’ identified by Bruce Hall and Charles Stewart? and 
also to a great extent with the scholarly curriculum of intermediary and 


1 Bondarev 2017. 

2 See Hall and Stewart 2011. The notion of a ‘core curriculum’ applies to a group of texts that 
are widely circulated and studied in West Africa, and it is established on the frequent basis 
with which these texts appear in individual manuscripts and are mentioned in chronicles and 
biographies of local scholars. 


8 Open Access. © 2021 Darya Ogorodnikova, published by De Gruyter. EJEA] This work is licensed 
under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110741124-007 
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advanced phases of traditional Islamic? learning, which Tal Tamari has 
described for several West African countries.* 

An analysis of interlinear and marginal annotations in Arabic and Soninke, 
written in Arabic script, can provide additional evidence of the educational 
nature of manuscripts in the wider Senegambia region spanning the late eigh- 
teenth to the twentieth century.’ Visual characteristics such as the linkage 
between the source text and annotations reveal that a careful, systematic 
approach was taken by readers who worked with the Arabic texts. Glosses in 
Soninke represent translational practices that were used in order to explain the 
meaning and grammatical structure of the source text.‘ 

The majority of annotations — glosses and commentaries — added to the 
main text do not specify who the annotators were.’ In some instances, however, 
the annotations contain references which indicate (1) the source of the infor- 
mation (a person or a textual source) and (2) who recorded it in the manuscript. 
This reference system includes the names of local scholars and students and 


3 Iuse the term ‘traditional’ in the sense of classical Islamic epistemology based on memorisa- 
tion and hearing as opposed to modern Western and reformist Islamic rationalistic approaches 
to schooling. Launay 2016, 3 and Launay and Ware 2016 argue that what is commonly called 
‘traditional education in Africa’ in literature on the subject is, in fact, a classical Islamic epis- 
teme representing a historical continuity of learning practices characteristic of the whole 
Muslim world. Seesemann 2015 provides a nuanced discussion of ‘traditional’ and ‘modern’ 
Islamic epistemology. 

4 Tal Tamari has made an in-depth study of traditional Islamic education and the role that 
local languages play(ed) in it in various works of hers: see Tamari 2002, 2006 and 2016, for 
example. A list of texts frequently attested in manuscripts with annotations in Soninke is 
provided in Bondarev 2017. 

5 Soninke is one of the Mande languages and is spoken primarily in Mauritania, Mali, Senegal 
and The Gambia. Mandinka (which will be mentioned again later), belongs to the Manding 
group, a language and dialect continuum within the larger Mande family that is spoken in The 
Gambia, Guinea-Bissau and southern Senegal. 

6 Ogorodnikova 2017. On local African languages used for interpreting the Qur’an and other 
texts in Arabic, see Tamari and Bondarev 2013. For exegetical practices in Manding, see Tamari 
1996, 2005 and 2013, for example. 

7 Following the approach developed by Bondarev, I distinguish between glosses and commen- 
taries on the basis of their content, function and placement on the page. Interlinear glosses 
mainly represent translational activities and are largely written in the vernacular. More volu- 
minous commentaries appear in the margins and explore the meaning of the main text; see 
Bondarev 2017, 119-120. A comprehensive study of marginalia in Malian/West African manu- 
scripts has also been conducted by Susana Molins Lliteras 2015 and 2017, who has produced a 
preliminary typology. 
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thus provides interesting insights into the production and purpose of the manu- 
scripts. Approximately thirty such manuscripts were the focus of the present 
study.’ Many of them are kept in public libraries in Europe, but others are in 
private collections that I examined during my field trips to southern and north- 
eastern Senegal and western Mali in 2013-2017." Images of several manuscripts 
from Senegambia became available as part of the digital preservation initiative 
concerning Mandinka Ajami and Arabic manuscripts in Casamance, Senegal." 
Although Soninke appears to be the principal language into which the main 
Arabic text was translated in all the manuscripts, it was not necessarily the 
scribes’ first language. The expression fi kalâminâ (“in our words’, “in our lan- 
guage’), which accompanies some of the glosses, is a clear indication of which 
language the scribes considered to be their native tongue." In the manuscripts I 
collected in Mali (in the region of Kayes) and in north-eastern Senegal (in the 
region of Bakel), the main translational language and that of the scribe is the 
same, namely Soninke. The scribes who wrote the manuscripts from southern 
Senegal (Casamance), The Gambia and Guinea were speakers of Western 
Manding languages (in particular, Mandinka), but used Soninke to interpret 


8 A similar practice of indicating the name of a scholar from whom the information was ob- 
tained has also been attested in manuscripts from Ilorin, Nigeria. See Reichmuth 2017, 95-96. 

9 The corpus of manuscripts with annotations in Soninke Ajami exceeds a hundred items. 
Their geographical origin and a preliminary analysis of annotations in local languages have 
been discussed in Ogorodnikova 2016 and 2017. New material is also coming to light now 
thanks to activities concerned with the DFG-funded project called “African Voices in the Islamic 
Manuscripts from Mali', which is led by Dmitry Bondarev. See «www.manuscript-cultures.uni- 
hamburg.de/ajami/index e.html» (accessed on 1 Sept. 2019). 

10 In particular, I looked at manuscripts from the collections of libraries in Paris, France: the 
Bibliothéque nationale de France (BnF), Bibliothéque universitaire de langues et civilisations 
(BULAC) and the former Musée national des arts d'Afrique et d'Océanie (MAAO) (now in Musée 
du Quai Branly), and London, UK: British Library (BL). The manuscripts from private collec- 
tions have provisional codes I assigned myself. The first letter of the code stands for the place 
where the manuscripts are currently located: Adéane (A) and Ziguinchor (Z) in southern 
Senegal, Diawara (D) and Dembancané (Db) in north-eastern Senegal, and Kunjur (K) in west- 
ern Mali. The initials of the respective owners come next. Wherever I provide examples from 
the manuscripts, I state the shelf mark or code and folio or page number. As for manuscripts 
without any foliation, I have marked the number of the corresponding digital image (‘di’). See 
the list of manuscripts at the end of this article for an overview. 

11 The project ‘EAP 1042: Digital Preservation of Mandinka Ajami Materials’ is co-ordinated by 
Fallou Ngom and Eleni Castro. See «eap.bl.uk/project/EAP1042» (accessed on 1 Sept. 2019). 

12 Another label, marking annotations in local languages, is the word ‘agami or “ağam, which 
literally means ‘non-Arabic’. See Ogorodnikova 2017, 122-126. 
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religious texts. Thus, the manuscripts can be provisionally divided into two 
distinct groups, which I shall tentatively call ‘northern’ and ‘southern’.” 

My article aims at analysing how and to what extent the internal infor- 
mation from the manuscripts can help us understand and reconstruct educa- 
tional practices and identify the individuals and working methods involved. It 
also attempts to answer the question of how the manuscripts mediated learning 
processes. The article is structured as follows: two initial sections (2 and 3) deal 
with the sources used by annotators: section 2 presents some examples of the 
Arabic authors and titles of their works quoted in the margins of the manu- 
scripts, while section 3 is a detailed analysis of references to the names of local 
scholars, which are essential for reconstructing the educational context in 
which the manuscripts were used. In section 4, links are made between the 
references to scholars and particular texts represented in manuscripts in an 
attempt to identify the curriculum taught by the scholars. The scribes (or stu- 
dents who presumably wrote the manuscripts during their studies) are dealt 
with in section 5. The concluding section summarises how and to what extent 
educational practices can be reconstructed on the basis of evidence found in 
manuscripts. 


2 References to textual sources 


Marginal commentaries in Arabic, which are represented by quotations of 
excerpts of texts (usually on a similar subject), can mention the name of the 
author or the title of his work. They usually appear in a shortened form and 
follow the quoted text directly or are separated from it by three small dots 
arranged in a triangle. For example, manuscripts with an Arabic commentary 
on the Quran like Tafsir al-Galälayn by Galal ad-Din Muhammad b. ‘Ali 
al-Mahalli (d. 864 AH / 1459 cE) and ‘Abd al-Rahmän b. Abi Bakr as-Suyüti 
(d. 911 AH / 1505 cE)" contain marginal commentaries referred to as Bagawi.” 
This probably stands for another Qur’anic exegetical text (tafsir), namely 


13 In the present article, most of the examples are taken from the manuscripts of the ‘south- 
ern' group, which I have studied in more detail. 

14 GALII 114, 145, S II 179. 

15 E.g. BULAC, MS.ARA.112a fol. 115a; MS.ARA.112b fols 22b, 24a. The practice of citing tafsir 
sources, including al-Bagawi, is observed in Old Kanembu Qur'an manuscripts (Bondarev 
2019, 36-37). 
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Ma'alim at-tanzil, which was composed by Husayn b. Mas'üd b. Muhammad 
al-Bagawi (d. 510 AH / 1117 CE or 516 AH / 1122 CE). 

In manuscripts containing the text of ar-Risâla —a popular manual on 
Maliki law — by Ibn Abi Zayd al-Qayrawani (d. 386 AH / 996 CE), one finds in the 
margins excerpts from a commentary to this text, which are marked as Fawâkih, 
the short title of al-Fawakih ad-dawâni 'alâ risalat Ibn Abi Zayd by Ahmad 
b. Gunaym an-Nafrâwi (d. 1207 AH / 1792 cE).? Numerous annotations in manu- 
scripts containing ar-Risâla are also referenced with al-Muhtasar, another wide- 
spread legal manual that was written by Halil b. Ishaq al-Gundi (d. 767 AH / 
1365 CE or 776 AH / 1374 CE).? 

Problematic words are provided with a definition and grammatical details 
from a dictionary entitled Qamüs al-muhit, compiled by Muhammad b. Ya'güb 
al-Firüzabadi (d. 817 AH / 1415 CE).? As in the aforementioned cases, the refer- 
ences are a concise form of ‘Qāmūs’.” 


3 Scholars 


The references added by the scribes after certain annotations can also include 
personal names of West African scholars. Some scholars are readily identifiable, 
as they have already been the subject of several studies and are therefore 
familiar.? In other cases, information on the scholars is scarce in the secondary 


16 GAL1 363-364. 

17 GALI177-178, S I 301-302. 

18 GAL I 178, SI 301 and SII 439. In the first two entries in GAL, the name is spelt as 
al-Nahzawi and the year of his death is given as 1125 AH / 1713 CE. The references to this com- 
mentary occur, for example, in manuscript ZOCI di 5140 and 5143. 

19 GAL II 84, S II 96. The references to Muhtasar are found on several folios in DbLT1. 

20 GAL II 182-183, SII 234. Quotations from al-Oâmüs, to mention just a few, are found in 
manuscripts BL, Or. 6473 fol. 111a; EAP 1042, Adbou_Thiam_M001 p. 34; ZAKC2 di 4198. 

21 The term Oâmüs, which literally means ‘ocean’, has become a current word for ‘dictionary’ 
owing to the popularity of Firüzâbâdi's lexicographical work (Versteegh 2014, 123). This book is 
reported to be ‘by far the best-known dictionary in West Africa’ (Hall and Stewart 2011, 120). 
Mentions of Qämüs are also found in the margins of some annotated manuscripts from Mamma 
Haidara Library in Timbuktu, Mali (Molins Lliteras 2017, 161) and in manuscripts from Ilorin, 
Nigeria (Reichmuth 2011, 233). In Arabic manuscript tradition, an abbreviated reference to this 
work is rendered by the letter gâf (Gacek 2009, 117). 

22 For instance, those who are most easily recognisable in these references are members of the 
Kasama (Gassama) scholarly lineage from Futa Jallon, Guinea. The largest number of manu- 
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sources. However, as we will see, the references themselves may provide 
enough clues to locate the people in time and space and in the context of their 
scholarly networks. 

Mostly the longer marginal commentaries in Arabic bear attributions to 
local scholars. Only a small proportion of the Soninke translations contain such 
references.” In terms of content, the referenced annotations can roughly be put 
into the following groups: (a) clarification of words in the main text by interpret- 
ing and paraphrasing or by removing ambiguities; (b) providing contextual 
and/or additional information on concepts, events or persons mentioned in the 
main text;” (c) explanations on grammatical matters (e.g. how to vocalise par- 
ticular words); (d) frequency information about the text (e.g. the number of 
verses it contains or the number of times a certain notion or word is encoun- 
tered); and (e) esoteric use of certain passages of the text. 

The references to the scholars may consist of several elements: (1) an open- 
ing/introductory phrase (a set formula); (2) a title; (3) a name; (4) a geographical 
attribution; (5) an invocation or a eulogy. These elements appear in various 
combinations, but are frequently limited to an introductory expression and a 
title or kinship term and/or the name of the scholar. We shall now look at each 
of these aspects in more detail. 


3.1 Opening formulas 


Optionally, the introductory part may start with words such as hâkadâ and kadâ 
(‘thus’), ‘sic’ or şahh (true, correct’), which possibly indicate the annotator's 


scripts from the corpus with a variety of texts on different subjects contain references to 
Sayhuná (‘our shaykh’) al-Hagg al-Kasama or Sayhunâ al-Hagg. These variants most likely refer 
to one and the same person -a Jakhanke scholar called al-Hajj Sâlim Kasama (1730- 
1824/1829/1836), widely mentioned in the secondary literature by his honorific nickname, 
Karamokhoba (Manding for “great teacher). Besides his fame as a prominent intellectual of the 
time, he is particularly renowned as the founder of Touba, which became an important centre 
of scholarly activity in the region. His son and successor Muhammad Kasama, nicknamed 
Taslimi (1776-1829 or 1800-1848/1852), and his grandson “Abd al-Qädir, known as Qutb (1830- 
1905), are also frequently referred to in the margins of manuscripts. For more details on 
Kasama scholars, see Hunter 1977, 243-290; Salvaing and Hunwick 2003, 522-525; Marty 1921, 
104-111 and Annexe XX; and Sanneh 1974, 1979 and 1989 and 2016, 140-143. 

23 One exception is ZAKC2, where most of referenced annotations are in Soninke. 

24 Some of the annotations credited to local scholars actually appear to be paraphrasing of 
hadit or tafsir texts, but they do not mention the primary source on which they drew. 
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affirmation that a particular commentary Was transmitted accurately. The for- 
mula is then followed by an expression introducing the name of a scholar. One 
of the most typical phrases is (fi/‘alä) qaul (‘in [the] words [of]) or gâlahu (‘he 
said it’). The expressions ft/min kaläm (‘in/from the words’) and min lafz (‘from 
words/speech/enunciation’) also occur, but these are quite rare.” 

Another common phrase that refers to a scholar is min fam (“from the mouth 
[of so-and-so]’) (enclosed in a blue ring in Fig. 1).” If it can be taken literally, 
this suggests that the information was passed on by word of mouth.? Interest- 
ingly, the phrase may be complemented by verbs evoking the recipient as well; 
at the end of a commentary, for instance, it may say naqaltuhu min fam Sayhi 
(literally, ‘I transcribed it from the mouth of my shaykh’) or arrahtuhu min fam 
(literally, ‘I wrote it down [as heard] from the mouth [of so-and-so]’).” Such 
wording implies that the information was obtained from the verbal utterance of 
a teacher and that it was recorded by a student (who made notes in the margins 
and between the lines of the text). However, the length and visual organisation 
of some of the annotations, such as their layout (arrangement in blocks), the 
neat handwriting employed and (in some instances) the alternating use of dif- 


25 These introductory phrases are very common and are attested in many existing manu- 
scripts, such as BULAC, MS.ARA.112b fol. 122b; AANI p. 323; ZAKCI di 2613; and ZMC7 di 7413. 
The expression gâlahu (‘he said it’) may also stand for gâlat (speech, talk’), assuming that the 
last character is a ta’ marbüta with the dots omitted. These opening formulae can be compared 
to the terms used in Arabic manuscript tradition, where the words qaul (‘words, saying’) or 
gâla (‘he said’) are used for quotations (Gacek 2001, 120). In the context of early Islamic manu- 
scripts, these expressions can be taken as evidence of the oral nature of instructions (Schoeler 
2009, 88). 

26 The first expression is attested in manuscripts KSSI di 0026 and DADI di 0509, while the 
second one appears in the same manuscripts in di 0485 and di 0205 and in BULAC, 
MS.ARA.359 fols 369b and 370a. 

27 This is found in manuscripts BnF, Arabe 5626 fol. 42b and EAP 1042, Abdou Cisse MOO1 
pp. 69 and 71; ZAKC2 di 3915, 3978, 3982; and ZOCI di 5345, 5409, for example. 

28 In Arabic manuscript tradition, the expression min fam al-musannif is indeed indicative of 
the oral mode of transmission. It is found after the marginal commentaries which the author 
himself made when his text was read back to him (Witkam 1988, 95-96; Gacek 2009, 271). The 
expression min fam (‘from the mouth’) can be compared to the Greek apo fönes (ànó @wvijs) 
(‘from the voice [of so-and-so]’). In certain contexts, this Greek phrase may be regarded as clear 
evidence of oral teaching (Brockmann, Lorusso and Martinelli 2017, 262). In other cases, it is 
irrelevant to the mode of transmission, only pointing to the author (Richard 1950, 222). I am 
grateful to Christian Brockmann for pointing out this similarity between the two expressions in 
different traditions and for providing me with references to the two articles mentioned. 

29 Manuscripts AANI p. 7, and ZOC1 di 5448 and 5461 respectively. 
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ferent inks, would have reguired careful attention, making spontaneous pro- 
duction and the immediate transition from speech to writing highly improbable. 


Fig. 1: Reference at the end of a Soninke gloss (circled in the blue ring) indicating that it was 
received ‘from the mouth of our shaykh Ibrahim Sylla’. Al-Risäla by Ibn Abi Zayd al-Oayrawânı, 
Ziguinchor, Senegal, private collection, ZOC1 di 5797; Photo by the author. 


Aural reception is also implied in such expressions as hâkadâ sami'nâ min fam 
wälidi (‘thus we heard from the mouth of my father').? Since the verb is in the 
plural form (‘we heard’), this may suggest that the scribe belonged to a group of 
people who were assisting the teacher during the lesson. However, unlike the 
audition certificates (samâ') known in Arabic manuscript tradition, no infor- 
mation is provided about any other participants.” 

The chain of transmission, even though present in some instances, only 
goes back one or two generations at most. Some of the annotations in a manu- 
script with Tafsir al-Galdlayn are attributed as follows: sami‘tuhu min Sayhi ‘Abd 
al-Qädir wa-huwa sami‘ahu min wâlidihi Muhammad ‘urifa bi-Taslimi (‘I heard it 
from my shaykh, ‘Abd al-Qadir, and he heard it from his father, Muhammad, 


30 ZAKCI di 3170. Other references starting with sami'nâ or sami‘tuhu (‘we’ or ‘I heard it 
[from]’) were found in BULAC, MS.ARA.112b fols 138b and 391b; MS.ARA.165a di 1531 and 1642, 
MS.ARA.219bis fol. 28a; MAAO, AF 14722(87) fol. 33b; and EAP 1042, Abdou_Cisse_M001 p. 98, 
for example. 

31 Except for using the keyword sami‘nd (‘we heard’) or samâ' (‘he heard’) and having the 
function of documenting the transmitting authority, these references have no other similarities 
to certificates of audition (samä‘). Schoeler notes that other than certification, in the early 
Islamic period the term samâ' was also applicable to a ‘method of transmission’ or ‘form of 
teaching’ when the student was listening to his teacher reciting, as distinct from girâ'a, where 
the student read the text in the teacher’s presence (Schoeler 2006, 167). Hirschler points out 
that in the context of medieval Arabic manuscript tradition, the term sami‘a might be more 
indicative of authorised transmission of the text rather than of the mode of reception. This term 
may imply a purely aural mode or a visual one as well, such as an individual reading of a text 
(Hirschler 2013, 13). 
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known as Taslimi’).” Paul Marty’s account on scholars in Touba confirms that 
‘Abd al-Qadir, known as Qutb or Qutubo (1830-1905), was a student of his own 
father, Taslimi (1776-1829 or 1800—48/52).? As Thomas Hunter has noted, the 
members of great scholarly families were usually able to complete the Tafsir 
al-Qur’an before the age of thirty.” Such considerations make it conceivable 
that the reference reflects the actual oral transmission from father to son.” 

In one instance, the name of a teacher appears after the phrase kama 
ağâbani bihi (just as he answered me this way”). The literal meaning of this 
expression implies a dialogue between a student (asking) and teacher (explain- 
ing) and suggests direct communication during a teaching session. 

Certain introductory formulas hint at visual modes of knowledge transmis- 
sion. The expression min hatt (‘from the handwriting’) indicates a scholar whose 
holograph has been taken as a model and transferred to the student’s own 
manuscript. The manuscript containing the legal manual Tuhfat al-hukkâm” as 
its main text has numerous annotations written on it, including one labelled 
min hatt Sayhi “Abd al-Qadir al-Kasanmâ (‘from the handwriting of my shaykh 
‘Abd al-Qadir Kasama’).* All the annotation and the main text seems to be writ- 
ten in the hand of the same person. The colophon attests that the manuscript 
was written ‘by the hand’ (“alâ yad) of a certain “Abd al-Qadir Cissé b. Mahmüd 
b. Muhammad Siré. The scholar in this reference — “Abd al-Qadir Kasama - is 
mentioned as a teacher (ustád). Hence, these two expressions, min hatt and 
'alà/min yad, are not synonymous: the former points to the source, the latter to 
the person who did the work of writing or copying. 


32 AANI p. 11. I have transcribed the names of the scholars and toponyms in Arabic according 
to the spelling of the source, which can vary within a manuscript or across the corpus. I have 
used consistent spelling in my English translation, however. 

33 Marty 1921, 130. 

34 Hunter 1977, 325. In his account, Tafsir al-Our'ân probably stands for Tafsir al-Galälayn. 

35 Hunter gives 1852 as the year of Muhammad Taslimi’s death (Hunter 1977, 261), which 
implies that his son ‘Abd al-Qädir, who was born in 1830, would have been 22 years old at the 
time. According to Marty, Taslimi died in 1848 (Marty 1921, 547) when his son would have been 
18. Sanneh’s chronology dates Taslimi’s death even earlier, in the year 1829, and the birth of 
‘Abd al-Qädir in 1830 (Sanneh 2016, 272). This last consideration would make any direct con- 
tacts between father and son impossible. However, it cannot be ruled out that Sanneh’s estima- 
tions are incorrect. 

36 ZAKC1di 2672. 

37 Tuhfat alhukkâm (fi nakt al-uqüd wa-’a-ahkäm  [al-'asimiyya]) by Muhammad 
b. Muhammad b. ‘Asim al-Maliki al-Garnati (d. 829 AH / 1426-7 CE); GAL II 264, S II 375. 

38 ZAKC2 di 4056. 
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Other expressions attesting the copying of annotations from a written 
source include (naqaltuhu) min kitab (muallimi) ((1 copied it) from a book 
[belonging to] (my teacher)’ and ra'aytuhu fi ba‘ad kutub (‘I saw it in some rec- 
ords [of so-and-so's|').? These imply that the educational process and work with 
Arabic texts included scholars exchanging books with their students.” 

In rare cases, more specific terms may start the references which relate to 
the nature of the commentary in question rather than the mode of transmission. 
For example, the phrase hâkadâ dabatnâhu ‘an wâlidi (‘thus we vocalised [the 
word] according to my father’) follows the annotation clarifying how to correctly 
mark the vowel diacritics in a word from the main text." The word taqdir 
(‘underlying structure’) preceding the name of the scholar accompanies annota- 
tions suggesting the ‘interpretive paraphrase’ of certain sentences.” 


3.2 Titles 


Denominations, which may precede the names of scholars, can provide further 

clues about the background of the individuals mentioned in the references. 

Possessive pronouns of the first person singular or plural, -i (‘my’) or -nâ (‘our’), 

attached to the titles hint at a type of relationship between the transmitter and 

recipient of the information. Although the labels discussed below are relative 
and not absolute (as in the case of the introductory expressions), they could still 
indicate the following aspects: 

(a) Role. The title Sayh encountered in most references may denote a respected 
and learned individual. In Sufism, this term has a more specific connotation 
of a spiritual master and guide. The scribes emphasised the mentoring role 
by using the terms ustäd(i) and mu'allim(i)* and in one instance the 
Soninke word xàrànmóxó"^ as well, meaning ‘(my) master’, ‘teacher’. 


39 In manuscripts DAD1 di 0315 and ZAKC1 di 2617. 

40 As Tal Tamari has pointed out to me, ‘[s]cholars borrow books from each other; further- 
more, there are explicit references to this practice in many manuscripts, as well as in preserved 
local correspondence. Students typically study from books in their teachers’ libraries, and 
formerly, they generally copied them (subject to the availability of paper). Students still copy 
manuscripts and lithographs, more rarely printed books’ (email dated 6 Dec. 2018). 

41 ZAKC2 di 4076. 

42 ZAKCI di 4967. For the definition of the term taqdir, see Versteegh 1993, 99. 

43 As in manuscripts ZAKC1 di 3215 and 3231, ZAKC2 di 3908 and EAP 1042, 
Abdou Thiam MO01 p. 92. Concerning terms such as mu‘allim, Sayh and wali, Wilks noted that 
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(b) Family ties. The references may also include kinship terms such as abi (‘my 


(c) 


father’), wälidi (‘my parent/father’) (Fig. 2), ahi (‘my brother’) or hâli (‘my 
[maternal] uncle’).” As we saw in the previous section, kinship terms were 
used in their literal sense in the chain of transmission in the Kasama family. 


Fig. 2: The scribe stated that he had heard the commentary from his father Muhammad 
Taslimi (reference circled in the blue ring). Risäla ff anwä‘ al-kufr wa’l-ima, London, British 
Library, Or. 6473, fol. 82b; © British Library Board. 


In the manuscript written by ‘Abd al-Qadir Cissé, he indicates that most of 
the annotations were received ‘from the mouth of my shaykh [and] father’ 
(min fam Sayhi wâlidi), sometimes specifying his name as well.‘ The genea- 
logical information in the colophon confirms the family ties between the 
scribe and his mentor. Unfortunately, the genealogical information is miss- 
ing in other manuscripts I have studied. Nevertheless, the scribes only 
applied the terms “father” or “parent” to the same individual, even though 
they referred to several teachers in the margins. This mere fact may support 
the literal use of kinship terms, although they may not necessarily relate to 
the actual scribe of the manuscript if annotations were copied together with 
the reference. What is more, it cannot be ruled out that such terms were 
employed in a broader sense of spiritual/clerical unity. 

Spheres of expertise. Honorific epithets and titles such as fagih (‘jurist’) and 
nahwi (‘grammarian’) point to scholarly specialisations. The Soninke honorific 


they are largely conventional and therefore of little use in assessing a scholar's worth (Wilks 
1968, 172). 

44 DbLTI di 9391. 

45 Attested in the manuscripts as follows: AAN2 p. 100; ZAKC2 di 3978; DADI di 0533(II); ZOC1 
di 5534. 

46 E.g. ZAKC2 di 3908 and 4076. As mentioned earlier, only a few other commentaries in this 
manuscript refer to Sayhi ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Kasamâ. 
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title födiyö is applicable to a highly learned individual and particularly to a 
person capable of interpreting and commenting on the Qur'an." 

The title Sami‘ al-funün (literally, ‘gatherer of scientific disciplines’) is fol- 
lowed by the name of Nüh al-Fulani, probably to underline the breadth of 
his knowledge.“ Several epithets may be combined for the same purpose, 
as in a$-Sayhunâ Muhammad al-Amin Suwarî an-nahwi al-qawiy al-qur’äni 
(our shaykh Muhammad al-Amin Suware, the grammarian, all-strong, the 
connoisseur of the Qur’an’).” Interestingly, this reference follows the com- 
mentary which contains explanations about Arabic grammar illustrated by 
a quotation from the Quran.” 

(d) Sufi affiliation. Some other honorific titles point to scholars’ affiliation to 
the Sufi tradition. For instance, Muhammad al-Amin Suware is referred to 
as Sayh ahl at-tasawwuf (‘shaykh of the Sufis”).” The name of Muhammad 
Taslimi appears accompanied by the epithet walî,” and his son ‘Abd 
al-Qadir Kasama is known by the honorific term qutb.? Both terms desig- 


47 The respective Mandinka title is fódé/fóodée. Regarding its meaning, see Hunter 1977, 516; 
Creissels 2012, 72; Diagana 2011, 57; Sylla 2012, 311-312. Sanneh notes that the title ‘fode’ is 
reserved for tafsir scholars (Sanneh 1989, 155). However, in his later work, he interprets this 
term as an equivalent for the Arabic fagih (‘jurist’) (Sanneh 2016, 145 and 276). References to 
scholars bearing this title are attested in manuscripts DADI di 0019, 0168, 0332 and others in 
DbLT1 di 9170, 9460 and BULAC, MS.ARA.359 fol. 56b. 

48 AAN2 p. 15. According to Mauro Nobili, Nth b. al-Tahir Balkü b. Abi Bakr b. Mūsa al-Fulâni 
was “a prominent figure in the intellectual landscape of nineteenth-century West Africa” (Nobili 
2016). Local accounts claim he was ‘a master of forty branches of learning (hafiz 'arba'ina 
fanna min funün)’ (Sanneh 2016, 133). He was one of the teachers of al-Hàjj Salim Kasama, see 
Salvaing and Hunwick 2003, 523. He was also his contact among the members of the Qadiriyya 
Sufi order and initiated him into the wird (‘litany’), see Sanneh 1974, 173; Hunter 1976, 441 
n. 25. 

49 The combined information from manuscripts and secondary literature enables us to locate 
Muhammad al-Amin b. Ibrahim Suware's life and activities in the nineteenth century Touba, 
Guinea. According to Hunter's fieldwork data, Muhammad al-Amin Suware was one of 
Muhammad Taslimi Kasama's students. The Suware family had their own educational centre 
(mağlis) in Touba, which was independent of the one run by the Kasama family (Hunter 1977, 
286). Muhammad al-Amin Suware is also known as the author of a poem in praise of the 
Prophet (Hunter 1977, 306). 

50 ZAKCI di 2994. 

51 ZAKCI di 3237. 

52 ZAKCI di 2850. 

53 AANI p. 7; EAP 1042, Abdou Thiam MO01 pp. 64 and 92. 
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nate the high spiritual/charismatic status of the scholars.” Another appella- 
tion from Sufi vocabulary is ‘arif [bi-'llaàh ta'àla] (‘cognizant [of God])’,” 
which denotes the highest rank among Sufi masters. 


3.3 Names and nicknames 


In the references, the scribes mention the same individual by different appella- 
tions, which include his personal name, family (or clan) name, genealogical 
information (name of the father) and nicknames. The latter is crucial to distin- 
guish between homonyms. For example, the reference min fam Saykhinâ 
Muhammad Kasamá (‘from the mouth of our shaykh Muhammad Kasama’) may 
potentially indicate any of the sons of al-Hâjj Sâlim (all named Muhammad, but 
with different nicknames) or any other person with such a name outside this 
family.“ However, even the nicknames can be identical, especially when given 
after a famous person (e.g. as-Sanüsi). For instance, the scholar mentioned in 
the reference sami'tuhu min Sayhi Muhammad Hayrabâ al-Kasamâ ('1 heard it 
from my shaykh Muhammad Khayraba Kasama’) could be one of at least three 
different people. In some cases, by comparing the references in different 
manuscripts, it is possible to clarify exactly which scholar is concerned. In other 
cases, however, the identity of the scholars remains ambiguous. 


54 The term wali is usually translated as ‘Friend of God’ or ‘saint’ - a status attained by 
advanced Sufi masters. The word qutb has the meaning of the “(spiritual) pole, axis', which 
represents the summit in the hierarchy of saints (awliyâ”). See Chittick 1989, Green 2012 and 
Knysh 2000 on this terminology. As Hunter notes, the term qutb may sometimes be used inter- 
changeably with wali among Jakhanke clerics. The latter title has a broader meaning, though, 
namely that of a well-known shaykh (Hunter 1977, 384). 

55 This occurs in ZAKC2 di 3988. The term has the same root as ma‘rifa [bi-'llah], various 
translations of which include ‘knowledge of God’, ‘gnosticism’, ‘intuitive knowledge’ and 
‘special knowledge’. With the reference to al-‘Arabi, William Chittick notes that some Sufi 
scholars distinguished between two types of knowledge, ma‘rifa and ‘ilm; the former can only 
be achieved through spiritual practice (Chittick 1989, 148-149). 

56 EAP 1042, Abdou_Cisse_M001 pp. 69 and 71. 

57 E.g. ZOC1 di 5134. The word khayraba can be translated from Manding as ‘great peace’. 
Muhammad Khayraba Kasama may be identified as the older brother of al-Hajj Salim Kasama 
(Sanneh 1974, 130 n. 3 and 373). Alternatively, he can be identified with al-Hajj Salim’s oldest 
student (Hunter 1977, 261). Despite the shared lineage name, there was no kin relationship 
between the two scholars (Hunter 1977, 254). Finally, the great-grandson of al-Hajj Salim, 
whose father was ‘Abd al-Qadir Kasama, was also named Muhammad Khayraba (Marty 1921, 
111; Sanneh 1981, 123). 
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3.4 Geographical information 


Indications of where a scholar lived or taught occasionally occur in the refer- 
ences, too, as in wa-su’ila Sayhunâ füdi Muhammad Baba Gawara fi Kungür [...] 
(‘our shaykh födiyö Muhammad Baba Jawara in Kunjur was asked [...]").? Inter- 
estingly, this scholar from Kunjur is mentioned in the two manuscripts written 
in another place in Mali as well — Tafasirga — which could imply that scholars 
and students traveled for seeking knowledge to different places. Alternatively, it 
may mean that there was no direct contact between the scholar who is quoted 
and the student(s) who wrote the annotations. 

The geographical affiliation may appear as a scholar’s nisba, as in the fol- 
lowing reference: gâlahu Sayhi wa-abi wa-mu'allimi wa-ustädi al-Amin 
Suwâriwiyu Tübâwi Fütâ zamânâ (said my shaykh and my father and my teach- 
er and my master Muhammad al-Amin Suware from Touba [in] Futa [Jallon]’).” 


3.5 Closing formulas 


The closing phrases of references include pious invocations asking for for- 
giveness, blessings, mercy and suchlike. Expressions such as hafizahu’lläh 
(‘May God preserve him")? or tala Allâh ‘umra / bagâ'ahu li-nâ (May God grant 
him long life / a long stay for our sake”) were apparently meant for living 
scholars. In contrast, some invocations make it seem as if the scribe was refer- 
ring to a scholar who had already died. The closing phrase sami‘tuhu min Sayh 
Muhammad al-Kasamâ barrada’llah darihahu âmin, for instance, means ‘I heard 
it from shaykh Muhammad Kasama. May God cool his grave. Amen'.? A literal 
reading of the phrase makes it appear as if the scribe received the information 


58 DADI di 0627(II). I found several references to Muhammad Jawara in the manuscripts I 
collected during my field trip to Mali and in BULAC, MS.ARA.359. It is possibly the same person 
as Mahmüd / Muhammad Jawara, who the chronicles of the Kasama lineage say taught the 
texts of tafsir and Mukhtasar by Shaykh Khalil to al-Hajj Salim Kasama (Hunter 1976, 440; 
Sanneh 2016, 133). If this is the case, then ‘Kunjur’ (Goundiourou) in the reference is the locali- 
ty in the region of Kayes, Mali. 

59 ZAKCI di 3029. 

60 ZMC3 di 6867. 

61 E.g. AAN3 di 1547; EAP 1042, Abdou Thiam, MOOI p. 92. 

62 ZMC2 di 6805. Similar invocations are found in the same manuscript, di 6845, and in manu- 
scripts AANI p. 12 and AAN2 p. 50. 
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aurally from the scholar in question (i.e. when he was still alive), but he only 
wrote it down sometime later (i.e. when the quoted scholar was dead). 

Together with the dates of his life, the clues as to whether the quoted schol- 
ar was alive when the annotations were written may serve as a reference point 
in estimating the manuscript's date of production, provided that the referenced 
annotations were not just copies from earlier manuscripts. 


4 Curriculum 


If we consider the references to scholars as proof of their teaching activities, it is 
possible to reconstruct (at least in part) which texts constituted the curriculum 
they taught. This can be demonstrated by the example of the four scholars dis- 
cussed in the previous sections, references to whom are attested in the manu- 
scripts from the ‘southern’ group with the titles as follows: 
— Devotional poetry (madh): 
(1) Tahmis on al-Fazazi's Iriniyyât by Ibn Mahib;? 
—  Belief (tawhid): 
(2) Risala fi anwä‘ al-kufr wa-l-iman by Muhammad b.“Umar b. Abi 
Mahalli;“ 
— Islamic law/jurisprudence (fiqh): 
(3) ar-Risâla by Ibn Abi Zayd al-Qayrawani (d. 386 AH / 996 CE); 
(4) Tuhfat al-hukkam by Ibn ‘Asim (d. 829 AH / 1427 cE);® 
— Sufism (tasawwuf): 
(5) Dâliyya al-Yüsi by Hasan b. Mas'üd b. Muhammad al-Yüsi (d. 1102 AH / 
1691 CE); 
(6) an-Nafahät al-qudsiyya by Hasan b. Abi al-Qäsim b. Bâdis (d. 787 AH / 
1385 cE);® 
— Syntax (nahw): 
(7) al-Muqaddima al-âğurrümiyya by Ibn Agurrüm (d. 723 AH / 1323 cE);? 


63 GALSIA83. 

64 ALA IV 269, 661. 

65 GAL I 177-178, S I 301-302. 
66 GAL II 264, S II 375. 

67 GAL II 455-6, S II 675. 

68 GAL II 166, S II 214. 

69 GAL II 237, S II 332. 
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— Quranic exegesis (tafsir): 
(8) Tafsir al-Galälayn by Galäl al-Din al-Mahalli (d. 864 AH / 1459 ce) and 
Galal al-Din al-Suyüti (d. 911 AH / 1505 CE). 


Most texts represented in the manuscripts under my investigation appear in the 
intermediate and advanced level curriculum of traditional Islamic education 
found by anthropological studies. Hunter has carried out research on the 
Jakhanke mağâlis (‘learning assemblies’) in The Gambia, which follow a stand- 
ard curriculum of 29 texts.” As he notes, this curriculum is virtually identical to 
the one introduced by al-Hajj Salim Kasama of Touba.” 

In her research on Islamic education in Mali, Guinea and The Gambia, Tal 
Tamari has demonstrated that the texts and subjects on the curriculum were 
studied in a specific order. The education usually began with one or more texts 
on Islamic law or theology. The more advanced levels included Arabic gram- 
mar, devotional texts and mysticism, among other things.” In each discipline, 
some texts were obviously considered to be more comprehensive and advanced 
than others, such as ar-Risâla Oayrawâniyya and Tuhfat al-hukkâm in the field 
of figh;” the latter was not studied very frequently, it seems, as it does not occur 
very often in the manuscripts I viewed. The ultimate goal, however, was to 
study Qur'anic exegesis;” only a small number of erudite scholars reached this 
level.’ 

The marginal commentaries referred to Muhammad Taslimi Kasama appear 
in manuscripts containing texts (1), (2) and (8). The name of his son ‘Abd 
al-Qadir Kasama, known as Qutb, is recorded in the margins of manuscripts 
containing texts (1), (4)-(6) and (8). Another frequently quoted scholar is 
Muhammad al-Amin Suware. Commentaries attributed to him are especially 
frequent in manuscripts containing texts (1) and (8), but they also occur in text 
(3). Finally, manuscripts containing texts (1), (3), (7) and (8) contain annota- 
tions with references to Muhammad Kasama.” As may be presumed from these 


70 GALII 114, 145, S II 179. 

71 Hunter 1977, 301-308. 

72 Hunter 1977, 301. 

73 Tamari 2002, 104-111. 

74 Tamari 2016, 41-42. 

75 Tamari 2016, 44. Also see Hunter 1977, 301; Launay and Ware 2016, 256. 

76 Tamari 2016, 44. 

77 The references in the manuscripts containing texts (1) and (3) concern a ‘Muhammad 
Khayraba Kasama', which I assume was an alternative appellation of Muhammad Kasama's. 
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examples, each scholar taught several texts, some of which went beyond the 
basic educational programme, and they covered a variety of subjects, which 
tells us that the teachers were well educated and versatile. 

The same text can be found in several different manuscripts; text (1) appears 
in at least four manuscripts, for example. The scribes of two of them referred to 
Muhammad al-Amin Suware as their teacher, which may mean that the manu- 
scripts in question are students’ copies. 

It is often the case that the margins of a manuscript contain annotations 
that are attributed to various scholars. The number of references to each scholar 
may range from one to a few dozen, and some of the scholars may be referred to 
more frequently than others. It is tempting to surmise that students/scribes 
studied the same text with several teachers. Yet the annotations attributed to 
different scholars by the references are often written in the same handwriting 
and ink, neatly arranged in blocks next to one another. Because of the layout 
and handwriting, it is hard to imagine that a scribe/student studied the same 
text with different teachers at different times and added their commentaries to 
the same manuscript in successive stages. However, it also seems highly un- 
likely that all the scholars referred to actually commented on the text concur- 
rently. Rather, the annotations, collected successively, were written down at 
once, possibly some time after the teaching session. 

The accumulation of references to different scholars may not be indicative 
of the scribe’s direct contact with them. The note-taker may have referred to 
those scholars who were authoritative in commenting on a particular text as 
sources of information rather than actual transmitters. The commentaries may 
either have been obtained from one scholar, who simply quoted others, or cop- 
ied from another manuscript. 


5 Scribes/students 


Typically, the main text and the majority of annotations in a manuscript are 
written in one and the same hand. The information on the person who wrote the 
annotations in each manuscript is introduced by the expression min yad (‘from 
the hand [of]’). It often consists of their personal and family name and can also 
include the names of their parents. These details mainly appear at the end of 
extensive marginal commentaries in Arabic. Only a few such references were 
added by the scribes of manuscripts from the ‘southern’ group; these are more 
frequent in manuscripts from the ‘northern’ group. 
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In some instances, the names of scribes immediately follow the references 
to textual sources or local scholars (as shown in Fig. 3). The scribal names 
introduced after min yad are often accompanied by an expression of self- 
abasement and humbleness such as al-mudnib (‘sinner’) or al-dani (‘despica- 
ble’) and are followed by supplications asking God to grant the student 
knowledge.” 


Fig. 3: Reference (in the blue ring) mentioning the name of the scholar who provided the expla- 
nation and the name of the student who wrote it down. Commentary on Muhtaşar by Sayh 
Halil, Diawara, Senegal, private collection, MS DAD1 di 0221; Photo by the author. 


Some references at the end of annotations explicitly state that the scribe 
attended the lessons held at a maglis (‘learning assembly’) and indicate its 
location as well as the name of the person who ran it, as in min yad al-dani 
yusammi Mahmüd Gumira kâ'in fi Tafasirka fi mağlis Sayh Darami (‘from the 
hand of the despicable person named Mahmüd Jomera (Djimera/Djimbera) 
living in Tafasirga in the maglis of shaykh Dramé’).® The term maglis (or máyisi 
in Soninke) refers to the phase of traditional Islamic education consecutive to 
the Qur'anic school (xârân-yinbö).8' It involves the study of one or more works in 


78 E.g. KSS1 di 0441; DADI di 0221. 

79 E.g. KSS1 di 0187; DbLT1 di 9170. 

80 KSSI di 0684. Similar references with indications of studies in mağlis are also found in 
DADI di 0080 and DbLTI di 9194, for instance. 

81 The Soninke word xârân-yinbö (or Mandinka kârântâa) literally means “fire lit for studying”. 
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Arabic on one or a number of disciplines. Lessons are held in an auditorium 
(tügü) usually constructed at the entrance to the teacher’s (xârânmöxö) com- 
pound. The scribes must therefore have been intermediate or advanced students 
(tálíbé). 

As we saw previously, some students (i.e. scribes) indicated the kin rela- 
tionship to their teachers by using terms such as abi or wälidi (‘my father’ or ‘my 
parent”). The kin connection between the teacher and his student may imply 
that the lessons took place in a family environment. It may also be assumed that 
(some of) the students were of a younger generation than their teachers. Their 
actual age is hard to determine, however. 


6 Concluding remarks 


References to authors and work titles found in the margins of Soninke Ajami 
manuscripts can help us trace the learning/scholarly materials which were 
involved in the educational process. Personal and place names reveal who the 
agents were and where the scholarly centres of teaching and learning were 
located at the time. 

Several terms used by the scribes in the references such as ustâdi or 
mu'allimi (‘my teacher’) and mağlis allude to learning situations and personal 
contacts between mentors and their disciples. Hence it may be surmised that the 
manuscripts were written by students during their intermediate and advanced 
studies. The introductory phrases min fam (‘from the mouth’) and sami'tuhu min 
(‘I heard it from") on the one hand and min hatt (from handwriting’) on the 
other imply that the information was transmitted and received in two different 
ways: oral/aural and visual (written). 

Yet the formulaic nature of these expressions makes it problematic to rely 
on their literal meaning. The claim that annotations were copied from written 
sources is hard to refute, especially since some references are evidence of book 
exchanges that took place between scholars. Even though oral instructions by a 
teacher cannot be ruled out, there is more evidence that the annotations were 
not added to manuscripts immediately during the lessons. Therefore, there 
should have been some intermediary steps as well that still need to be under- 
stood. 

Furthermore, it is unclear to what extent this assumed model of teaching 
and learning may be applied to all of the manuscripts under investigation here. 
If the references do, indeed, document the actual transfer of knowledge from a 
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teacher to a student encoded in the form of annotations, it remains unclear why 
they only occur occasionally in the manuscripts compared to other annotations 
that are largely anonymous. How did these anonymous annotations get created? 
If, on the other hand, the referenced annotations represent quotations by 
authoritative scholars who were not in direct contact with the scribes, such 
annotations would be irrelevant in reconstructing the methods of transmission. 
Hence, a great deal of contextual information is needed for us to be able to draw 
broader meaningful conclusions. 

Nonetheless, references in manuscripts allow us to establish connections 
between scholars, students and manuscripts, placing them in the context of 
scholarly networks. The manuscripts provisionally divided into ‘southern’ and 
‘northern’ groups on the basis of their linguistic configurations can also be 
attributed to distinct networks of scholars and scholarly centres. 
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Appendix: Manuscript corpus in the present study 


In libraries in Europe: 


London, British Library, Or. 6473, fols 78b-93b: Risäla fr anwa‘al-kufr wa’l-iman by 
Muhammad b. ‘Umar b. Abi Mahalli. 

Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, Arabe 5626, fols 37b-55b: al-Mugaddima 
al-Ağurrümiyya by Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Dawid al-Şanhâği (d. 723 AH / 1323 CE), 
known as Ibn Ägurrüm. <gallica.bnf.fr/ark:/12148/btv1b9065664h> 

Paris, Bibliothéque universitaire de langues et civilisations, MS.ARA.112b, fols 20a-402b: 
Tafsir al-Galälayn by Galâl al-Din Muhammad b. ‘Alî al-Mahalli (d. 864 AH / 1459 CE) and 
“Abd al-Rahmän b. Abi Bakr al-Suyüti (d. 911 AH / 1505 CE), suras 19-114. 

Paris, Bibliothéque universitaire de langues et civilisations, MS.ARA.165a, 240 fols (no folia- 
tion): Kitab a3-Sifa' bi-ta'rif hugüg al-muştafâ by Abi al-Fadl b. Misa b. ‘lyad al-Yahsibi as- 
Sabti al-Maliki (d. 544 AH / 1149 2 

Paris, Bibliothéque universitaire de langues et civilisations, MS.ARA.359, fols 1a—642b: a 
commentary (Sarh) on Mubtasar by Halil b. Ishaq al-Gundi (d. 767 AH / 1365 CE). 

Paris, Bibliothèque universitaire de langues et civilisations, MS.ARA.219bis, fols 22a—38b: 
al-Agida aş-şuğrâ by Muhammad b. Yusuf al-Sanüsi (d. 892 AH / 1486 ce). 

Paris, Musée du quai Branly (former collection of Musée national des arts d'Afrique et 
d'Océanie), AF 14722(87), fols 26a-40b: al-Agida aş-şuğrâ by Muhammad b. Yusuf 
al-Sanüsi (d. 892 AH / 1486 CE). 


82 GALI 455, S 1630. 
83 GAL II 250, S 11352. 
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In private collections: 


EAP 1042, Abdou Cisse MO001, pp. 16-340: Takhmis al-Ishriniyyät by Abū Bakr Muhammad 
b. Mahib, known as Ibn Mahib. <open.bu.edu/handle/2144/28457> 

EAP 1042, Abdou Thiam MO01, pp. 2-97: Däliyyat al-Yüsi by Hasan b. Mas'üd b. Muhammad 
al-Yüsi (d. 1102 AH / 1691 CE). «open.bu.edu/handle/2144/28994» 

AAN1, pp. 1-412: Tafsir al-Galálayn, suras 1-18. 

AAN2, pp. 1-609 and 700-705: Tafsir al-Galälayn, suras 19-114. 

AAN3 (no foliation): Takhmis al-Ishriniyyät by Ibn Mahib. 

DbLT1 (no foliation): ar-Risâla by Ibn Abi Zayd al-Qayrawani (d. 386 AH / 996 CE). 

DAD1 (no foliation): Sarh Muhtasar. 

KSS1 (no foliation): Sarh Muhtaşar. 

ZAKC1 (no foliation): Takhmis al-Ishriniyyät by Ibn Mahib. 

ZAKC2 (no foliation): Tuhfat al-hukkâm by Ibn ‘Asim (d. 829 AH / 1427 CE). 

ZMC2 (no foliation): al-Mugaddima al-Agurrümiyya by Ibn A&urrüm. 

ZMC3 (no foliation): Kitab az-zuhd by ‘Ali b. Husayn b. “Ali b. Abi Tâlib, known as Zayn 
al-‘Abidin. 

ZMC7 (no foliation): an-Nafahat al-gudsiyya by Hasan b. Abi al-Qäsim b. Badis, known as Ibn 
Badis (d. 787 AH / 1385 CE). 

ZOC1 (no foliation): ar-Risâla by Ibn Abi Zayd al-Qayrawani. 


Janina Karolewski 

The Education of Alevi Religious Specialists 
and their Manuscripts: Ali Göktürk Dede 
from Şeyh Hasan Köyü, Turkey 


Abstract: This article presents how Ali Göktürk Dede, who was a religious spe- 
cialist in the Alevi tradition, was taught to use manuscripts containing texts Writ- 
ten in Ottoman Turkish and Arabic by an older relative from his village in East 
Anatolia. This case study illustrates several aspects of learning and teaching ina 
manuscript culture that is still little researched. Using both manuscripts and oral- 
history data as sources, the actors involved in education come to the fore and 
their different ways of using books and documents become apparent. 


In a period of more than five years, I conducted numerous interviews with Ali 
Göktürk Dede (1932-2020), or Ali Dede for short, through which we tried to 
recover various aspects of his education and the practices of teaching and learn- 
ing in his village, Şeyh Hasan Köyü. This article would not have come into being 
without his endless patience and generosity in sharing his manuscripts, knowl- 
edge, and life story with me. For this I am deeply indebted to Ali Dede. 
Regrettably, he passed away before I could show him the result of our work. It is 
to his memory that this article is dedicated. In addition, I would like to express 
my thanks to Aydin Gültekin, Veysel Gültekin Dede, Akar Güneş, İsmail Sahin, 
Turabi Sahin, Baki Ulutas and numerous others who supported my research in 
many ways. 


1 Köyündeki egitim hayatı ve kendi eğitimini çeşitli açılardan incelemeye çalıştığım Ali Göktürk 
Dede (1932-2020) ile beş yılın üzerinde bir süreyle bir çok görüşme gerçekleştirdim. Bilgi 
birikimini, el yazmalarını ve kendi hayat hikâyesini benimle paylaşırken gösterdiği sabır ve özveri, 
bu çalışmanın ortaya çıkmasını sağladı. Bu sebepten Ali Göktürk Dede'ye çok minettârım. Bununla 
birlikte, ne yazık ki çalışmamızın sonuçlarını kendisiyle, o henüz hayattayken paylaşamadım. 
Dolayısıyla bu makaleyi onun anısına ithaf etmek isterim. Ayrıca bu çalışmada destek veren 
Aydın Gültekin, Veysel Gültekin Dede, Akar Güneş, İsmail Şahin, Turabi Şahin, Baki Ulutaş ve 
emeği geçen herkese minnettârım. 


8 Open Access. © 2021 Janina Karolewski, published by De Gruyter. [EXE] This work is licensed 
under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110741124-008 
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Ali Göktürk Dede was born in a village called Şeyh Hasan Köyü? on the east- 
ern bank of the Euphrates in East Anatolia. Around ten kilometres to the south- 
west, on the plain on the other side of the river, one can find the historical town 
of Malatya, which is now the district city of Battalgazi, but is still often referred 
to as Old Malatya (Eski Malatya) by local residents. Today’s Malatya, the capital 
of the province of the same name, lies another ten kilometres to the south-west, 
and older locals like Ali Dede remember how their parents and grandparents 
referred to it as Aspuzu, the settlement’s former name before the place-shift 
occurred in the nineteenth century.’ 


Fig. 1: View of Şeyh Hasan Köyü (on the left) from the shores of the Karakaya Dam in the north- 
west. Photograph by Janina Karolewski. 


Şeyh Hasan Köyü belonged to the province of Elazığ ever since the Euphrates 
became the geographical border with the province of Malatya. When the Karakaya 
Dam (built from 1976 to 1987) caused the waters of the Euphrates to rise, Seyh 


2 In Ottoman documents from the sixteenth century, the village is mentioned as Seyh Hasanlu 
or Şeyh Hasanlı (see Yinanç and Elibüyük 1983, 102, for example). Other modern variants of the 
village’s name are Şıh Hasan, Şeh Hasan or Sah Hasan, all of which occur in compound spelling 
as well. After the establishment of the Republic of Turkey in 1923, the village was renamed 
Tabanbükü. A couple of years ago, the village received its former name again after the villagers 
filed a petition to get it reinstated. 

3 Sipahi 2016, 252-256. 
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Hasan Köyü had to be moved and rebuilt elsewhere (see Fig. 1); the meeting 
places for ritual and educational purposes perished in the reservoir along with 
the houses and agricultural buildings. Only a few gravestones and the mauso- 
leums located in two separate cemeteries a little outside the village were saved, 
being partially dismantled and then re-erected in new places. Thus, most of the 
village’s historical setting was lost; it only survives in old photographs,‘ in film 
footage, in some academic works“ and, of course, in the memories of the older 
villagers. The latter source of knowledge is indispensable when it comes to recon- 
structing how religious specialists received training in reading and writing along 
with their religious education. 

Surviving manuscripts in the possession of several villagers are testimony to 
the level of training that the copyists and writers had, but they reveal very few 
details about how the religious specialists used them for their own purposes and 
for the community’s educational ends. Additionally, the information gained from 
oral-history data partly makes up for the lack of details provided in colophons 
and other notes on the scribes, the owners, the users, the date and the prove- 
nance of the manuscripts, for example. It is understandable that Ali Dede and 
others are now unable to recall each and every detail about events that happened 
more than seventy years ago, but it is remarkable how far their memories can help 
shed some light on the use of manuscripts in Alevi communities. 


1 Education in the Alevi tradition and in Seyh 


Hasan Köyü 


When Ali Dede was 10 years old, he first had to master Ottoman Turkish and some 
Arabic, and then got introduced to the central texts of his own religious tradition, 
which was apparently known under the umbrella term of Alevism from the late 


4 See ‘1987 Öncesi” (s.a.). 

5 For example, the documentary entitled “Fırat Göl Olurken” (“While the Euphrates Becomes a 
Lake’) by Süha Arın and Hasan Özgen from 1985-1987, which is available on YouTube: 
<https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=F2Qr5-oPkJA> (accessed on 20 Dec. 2020). 

6 The focus of those works is only on gravestones and mausoleums in the village that are said 
to date from the fourteenth century (see Asan 1987 and 1998; and Serdaroglu 1977); the vast 
majority of gravestones from the early twentieth century, nineteenth century and earlier were 
not documented. Most regrettably, the gravestones that are still accessible when the water from 
the Euphrates recedes are abandoned to decay now, even though they contain important details 
about the village’s history. 
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nineteenth century onwards.’ The holy lineages from which most Alevi religious 
specialists come usually claim descent from the children of Ali ibn Abi Talib and 
his wife Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet Muhammad, but some of them claim 
they are related to the Prophet’s extended family. The holy lineages called ocaks 
are responsible for several groups of followers called talips, who usually lived in 
the same village as the ocak members or in surrounding villages, but sometimes 
lived in faraway regions. It is the ocaks’ task to instruct the followers and conduct 
congregational rituals. 

Normally, chosen males from the ocaks become religious specialists, and 
these days, they commonly use the title dede (lit. ‘elder’) after their name, just 
like Ali Dede, who belongs to the holy lineage named Şeyh Ahmed Dede Ocağı 
(The Ocak of Şeyh Ahmed Dede), which has its centre in Şeyh Hasan Köyü. 
According to local lore, Seyh Ahmed Dede, the supposed founder of the village 
as well as the holy lineage and a descendant of the Prophet Muhammad, arrived 
at the bank of the Euphrates in the early thirteenth century. He was accompanied 
by his brother Şeyh Hasan Dede, after whom he named the new settlement. Even 
now, the mausoleums of Seyh Ahmed Dede and his descendants are frequently 
visited by the members of his holy lineage and by affiliated followers.’ 

Up to the early twentieth century, most Alevi settlements were located in 
rural areas of Central and South-East Anatolia. It is often mentioned that 
Turkmen nomads - then called Kızılbaş, but now referred to as Alevis — settled in 
remote, mountainous regions in the aftermath of their persecution by the 
Ottoman State, when they sided with the Persian Safavids in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The geographical location of Şeyh Hasan Köyü, however, is not in line with 
this general assumption about the settlement patterns of Alevi communities. The 
village and its religious community probably already existed in pre-Ottoman 


7 See Dressler 2013. See Dressler 2008 for a short overview of the Alevi tradition. 

8 See Onarli 2001, 29, for example. 

9 The inscription at the mausoleum of Seyh Ahmed Dede, as documented by Asan before the 
renewal of the building at its present site, reads as follows: ‘The master of all masters, the main 
spiritual guide of all spiritual guides, Hoca Ahmed Yesevi, b. 1103, d. 1163’ (‘PiR-i PİRÂN 
SERCESMEY-i MÜRŞİDÂN HOCA AHMED YESEVİ D. 1103 Ö. 1163’, Asan 1987, 148). The dates of 
his birth and death along with the suffix ‘Yesevi’ added to his name do not harmonise with his- 
torical research and local oral history, though. Recent findings suggest that Şeyh Ahmed Dede 
was a follower of the Vefai Order and was named Seyh Ahmed-i Tavil in Ottoman records (see 
Karakaya-Stump 2012/2013, 294—295). Official documents attest that affiliation to the Vefaiyye 
and the name Şeyh Ahmed-i Tavil were still present in the seventeenth and eighteenth century 
(see Yılmaz 2017, 228-230 and 234-240). To the best of my knowledge, the earliest mention of 
the suffix “Yesevi” occurs in a manuscript from 1820 (see MS 1) - providing that this is not a later 
addition. 
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times, and later on, its inhabitants did not take part in any uprising against the 
Ottoman authorities.” 

Nevertheless, it seems that Şeyh Hasan Kóyü's immediate vicinity to Malatya 
was not particularly favourable for its inhabitants' educational requirements. Ali 
Dede, for example, does not recall that villagers used to receive training in one of 
Malatya's Qur'an schools (mekteps) or theological institutes (medreses)," al- 
though there is a reasonable likelihood that this happened in earlier days, as we 
know from other Alevi communities.? The mekteps in particular were important 
places for basic schooling in both literacy and Sunni Islamic education in 
Ottoman times. To a certain extent, the latter was also necessary when some 
dedes and talips took on particular religious duties, such as the office of the 
hocas, who had to be proficient in Arabic and were usually responsible for funeral 
rites, which followed Islamic practice in parts.” 

The religious knowledge that is specific to the tradition had to be transmitted 
by the dedes, however, who are said to hold the inner teachings in oral and writ- 
ten form and have to maintain their secrecy. This esoteric character of the Alevi 
tradition was given up by many ocak members over the last few decades, but pre- 
sumably it was a fixed constant previously that had a major impact on teaching 
and learning within the communities. Written texts, which were kept in safe cus- 
tody anyway, were not perceived as ultimate sources of knowledge. Rather, the 
human body was allotted the task of storing knowledge by memorising texts and 
embodying movements or behaviour." 

It can also be argued that poor access to literacy — a historical situation, by 
the way, which was not remarkably different in non-Alevi villages in the Ottoman 
Empire” — fostered the dominant position of the ocaks and especially the dedes, 
who were crucial for the education of their followers, most of whom were 


10 See Karakaya-Stump 2012/2013, 294—295. Most recent research has been covered in Weineck 
2020, esp. 160-164. 

11 Interview with Ali Góktürk Dede by Janina Karolewski, 23 March 2017, Malatya, Turkey. 

12 SeeKieser 2005, 154, for example; Shankland 2003, 25, 42, 86, 109; Andrews and Temel 2010, 
304-305; and Ersal 2016b, 171. 

13 See Ersal 2016a, 90, for example. 

14 See Hendrich 2018, 49-51. 

15 See Georgeon 1995, for instance. Georgeon mentions the exceptional case of Greeks and 
Armenians in the Ottoman Empire, who stand out because of their higher literacy rate in the 
nineteenth century (Georgeon 1995, 176). The famous Alevi poet-musician Hüseyin Karaca 
(1892-1989), aka Meluli Baba, went to the Armenian school in Yarpuz (today's Afsin in the prov- 
ince of Kahramanmaraş) from 1904 onwards. In the years before that, he had received lessons 
from an Arabic teacher in his village, Kótüre (Kieser 2005, 151-153). 
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illiterate. As Markus Dressler has argued, the charismatic authority of the dedes, 
which they possessed because of their descent from the Prophet Muhammad or 
his extended family, was a key factor in their interpretation of religious texts.“ 
However, it is very likely that a considerable number of dedes were illiterate 
themselves, a fact presumably closely related to the historical development of 
their respective holy lineage and family, which led to differences in their settle- 
ment area or economic circumstances.” 

Although we know about Alevi followers who achieved some skill in reading 
and writing, apparently they did not have access to the same texts and could not 
claim the same charismatic authority as the dedes.? Nonetheless, they were 
important for maintaining and transmitting Alevi traditions. These cultural facil- 
itators included the aforementioned hocas and the poet-musicians (asiks or 
zakirs), who performed songs conveying central beliefs during rituals and at 
other social gatherings. 

Presumably, the ocaks had a shared network at their command that allowed 
for the religious education of future dedes, either in Alevi groups or including the 
teaching offers made by the aforementioned mekteps, private teachers or govern- 
ment schools, which were introduced by the Ottoman State in the nineteenth cen- 
tury in order to modernise its education system.” In some cases, military service 
is said to have been another way to receive training in reading and writing, and 
sometimes even training as an official scribe.” Ali Dede, for example, reported 
that his grandfather Mulla ismail served in Yemen for seven years, where he 
worked in the army’s chancery as a scribe.” 

Parallel to Sufi orders, some Alevi villages also had meeting houses called 
tekke or zaviye where learning and teaching took place. These tekkes, which were 
often maintained by the members of a responsible household, are usually con- 
nected with a religious person who allegedly founded the place for his commu- 
nity. The tekke of Abdal Musa, a convent related to the Bektaşi Order, for instance, 
had two separate rooms for lessons at the beginning of the nineteenth century.” 


16 See Dressler 2002, 17-19 and Otter-Beaujean 1997, 224. 

17 See Tee 2012, 162-163, for example. 

18 See Ersal 2016a, for instance. 

19 See Somel 2001, for example. 

20 Ali Çavuş (1863-1917) from Mezirme (now Ballıkaya) in the province of Malatya, the father of 
the famous Gürgür Dede from Alvar, is said to have received such training during his military 
service in Yemen and worked as a teacher after returning to the village (Fölster et al. 2015, 9). 

21 Interview with Ali Góktürk Dede by Janina Karolewski, 3 Oct. 2013, Malatya, Turkey. 

22 See Faroghi 1995, 208. 
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In Şeyh Hasan Köyü, there were several tekkes,” which Ali Dede said had served 
as places for ritual gatherings and schooling and which were eguipped with 
books.” 

The use of the tekke buildings as libraries is documented in a manuscript that 
acertain Esma Hatun donated to the tekke of Seyh Ahmed Dede in 1820 and which 
is now in Ali Dede's possession (see MS 1).? As its colophon states, the ‘dignified 
men (efendis) of the village should read the book.” (I shall discuss this manu- 
script in more detail shortly.) It is quite possible that “efendi” refers to the religious 
specialists and other ocak members as it seems to be a title that was often used in 
the past for well-bred men with a high status in the social, economic and religious 
hierarchy of a certain group; evidence of it being used the same way in other Alevi 
communities also exists. 

We can therefore assume that ocak members who could read consulted the 
books from the tekkes. Moreover, they used the books to educate the illiterate in 
their own village and received followers from other villages who came to Seyh 
Hasan Kóyü in search of spiritual guidance." The rituals and other ritualised 
gatherings in the village's tekkes, which were attended by the respective ocak 
members and followers alike, should not be underestimated in terms of their 
educational impact. The dedes read and interpreted central texts of their tradition 
and the asiks or zakirs recited important songs and hymns, which the participants 
joined in with and memorised.? The same applies to the learning of ritual move- 
ments, body postures, types of behaviour and even emotions.? 


23 See Onarli 1999, for instance. Among other places, Ali Dede and Ismail Sahin mentioned the 
tekkes of Şeyh Ahmed Dede, Teslim Abdal, Kul Mustafa, Derviş Muhammed, Derviş Ali, Kalender 
Abdal and Kara Şeyh (interview with Ali Göktürk Dede and İsmail Şahin by Janina Karolewski, 
25 March 2014, Malatya, Turkey). 

24 Interview with Ali Göktürk Dede by Janina Karolewski, 18 March 2014, Malatya, Turkey. 

25 Aksüt2013 mentions the manuscript, but dates ita century earlier, which is probably a typing 
error since the date appears in unmistakeable writing more than a dozen times in the book. 

26 ‘May the efendis in Şeyh Hasan read this book and say the Fatiha prayer in favour of its owner 
[i.e. the donator]. (“Şeyh Hasan'da olan efendiler bu kitâbı okuyub şâhibine Fâtiha ihsân 
édeler.’) (MS 1, fol. 231"). Due to the irregular spelling of Ottoman Turkish in many of the sources 
used here, I have refrained from marking each and every instance and have used the standard 
spelling instead. 

27 Interview with Ali Göktürk Dede by Janina Karolewski, 20 Apr. 2017, Malatya, Turkey. 

28 See Karolewski 2015, 100, for example. 

29 See De Rosa 2019 for this component of education in the Alevi tradition. 
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2 Ali Göktürk Dede's education with manuscripts 


The Fountain of Hacı Ağa, a hamlet of the village 
Once the lawsuit about it went on for ages 

Its water is sweet, its climate is nice 

Istarted my education in a beautiful place” 


As Ali Dede (see Fig. 2) states in the above couplet of his poem ‘My Village’ 
(‘Köyüm’), he began his education in a hamlet of Şeyh Hasan Köyü. This area is 
actually some distance outside the village, an hour’s walk away on a rise above 
the village, and is commonly known as Üçbölük. Many old villagers refer to it by 
the name of ‘the Fountain of Hacı Aga’, however, in reference to Seyyid el-Hacı 
Mustafa Ağa, aka Hacı Ağa, who lived there in the nineteenth century.” 

Around 1942, it was Hacı Ağa's grandson Hüseyin Karaduman Dede (1889 or 
1890/1891-1960),> called Hüseyin Efendi (see Fig. 3), who suggested to Ali 
Dede’s father that his son should come over to him for private lessons, which he 
did for about two years. The private teaching did not take place in one of the vil- 
lage’s tekkes, however, but in Hiiseyin Efendi’s own house. Although some of the 
tekke buildings were still in sound condition at that point, it was forbidden to run 
tekkes from 1925 onwards. As in many cases, the former tekkes were either used 
for other purposes (abused, in fact) or they remained empty and gradually fell 
into disrepair. The villagers usually switched to family houses that were spacious 
enough to host a ritual gathering or a meeting for teaching purposes. This was 
common practice anyway in Alevi villages without a tekke. 


30 “Hacı Ağa'nın pınarı köyün mezrası / Bir zaman bitmedi onun davası / Tatlıdır suyu güzel 
havası / Tahsile başladım bir güzel yerde”. (Unpublished typescript by Ali Göktürk Dede.) The 
lawsuit (dava) to which Ali Dede refers in his poem concerns the occupation of Hacı Ağa'nın 
Pınarı (or Üçbölük) by inhabitants from another village. 

31 Iwas unable to locate the whereabouts of the gravestones of a number of people who are of 
interest here. The dates of their birth and death are unknown. For an overview of the relations 
between families and those between teachers and their pupils, see Diagram, p. 181. 

32 According to the inscription on Hüseyin Karaduman Dede’s tombstone, he lived from 1889 
till 1960. In a manuscript that will be introduced in more detail in the following, his date of birth 
is given as 1308 AH, i.e. 1890/1891 CE (see MS 2, fol. 58"). 
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Fig. 2: Ali Göktürk Dede with MS 4, “Divan-i Fig. 3: Hüseyin Karaduman (undated). Picture 
Nizamoğlu, in his hands. Malatya, October on the wall in Veysel Gültekin Dede's house 
2013. Photograph by Janina Karolewski. in Malatya, October 2013. Photograph by 


Janina Karolewski. 


While the Latin script had been officially introduced more than ten years earlier, 
Hüseyin Efendi had good reasons to teach Ottoman Turkish and some Arabic to 
Ali Dede, who said he was his last student.” Only having a command of these 
languages, which are both written in Arabic characters”, not Latin ones, would 
gualify a future dede to receive his religious education the way his ancestors did. 
As the manuscripts from Şeyh Hasan Köyü that are known to me show, they were 
often used for learning and teaching purposes — over several generations, in fact. 


33 In the 1940s, Hüseyin Efendi started to lead a withdrawn life, which lasted till his death in 
1960. It is commonly claimed that his spiritual retreat (çile) lasted for 23 years (see Aydın, 
Topalcengiz and Onarlı [s.a.], for example). According to a more detailed report, Hüseyin Efendi 
had already started to withdraw from worldly matters when he educated Ali Dede, but he had 
stayed in a small house close to his family, who provided him with food. Ten or fifteen years 
later, he moved to a cell-like cave in the nearby mountains. (Interview with Ali Göktürk Dede 
and Turabi Sahin by Janina Karolewski, 19 March 2014, Malatya, Turkey.) 

34 Throughout this article, I refer to the alphabet of Ottoman Turkish as the Arabic alphabet. 
This also reflects how interviewees like Ali Dede made reference to the alphabet; or they simply 
spoke of ‘the old script” (eski yazı”). 
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Hüseyin Efendi had been trained like this, just like other members of the Hacı Ağa 
family before him, and consequently he continued to teach the same way. Ali 
Dede, who was well aware of the invaluable language education that he received, 
expressed this once as follows: 


If I had not learnt the old script [i.e. Arabic characters], I would not have acquired so much 
knowledge. There are a lot of rich and important books in Ottoman Turkish, and Arabic is 
essential, too. The dedes who know the old script are better informed than the talips, who 
don't have the key to the door that leads to knowledge.” 


It is also notable here that Ali Dede believes that talips cannot read Arabic script, 
which would give them access to Ottoman Turkish writing. This could suggest 
that it was the prerogative of the ocak members in Şeyh Hasan Köyü to receive 
training in reading and writing Ottoman Turkish. Like the economic and social 
capital that comes with literacy in many contexts, the ability to access written 
texts that preserve a community’s traditions must have been crucial in generating 
religious capital for the respective ocak, especially its dedes.* 

According to Ali Dede, his father Yusuf Göktürk Dede (1899/1900-1989), aka 
Yusuf Cavus, was unable to study the Arabic script sufficiently because his own 
father died too early for him to teach him it properly. Yusuf Cavus was a well- 
trained and highly respected dede, nevertheless, but he must have felt the short- 
comings in his own training, as he became a driving force in his son's education. 
First, he taught Ali Dede the Latin alphabet with the help of schoolbooks,” and 
later when Hüseyin Efendi, asked Yusuf Cavus to send his son to him, he agreed 
immediately. The two years that Ali Dede spent with Hüseyin Efendi provided 
him with his main training; he never attended any other school after that.” 

During his education there, Ali Dede stayed in Hüseyin Efendi's home, living 
with his teacher's family. The two men sat on cushions on the floor when lessons 
were held, which took place during the day. They usually worked together first of 
all, then Ali Dede had to practise on his own and do some homework for the 


35 “Eski yazıyı öğrenmeseydim bu kadar bilgiye sahip olmazdım. Çok zengin ve önemli 
Osmanlıca kitaplar var. Arapça da çok önemli. Eski yazıyı bilen dedeler taliplerden daha bilgili, 
onlarda bilgiye açılan kapının anahtarı yok” (Interview with Ali Göktürk Dede by Janina 
Karolewski, 27 Aug. 2017, Malatya, Turkey). 

36 Onthe concept of religious capital by Pierre Bourdieu, see Rey 2018, 305-306, for example. 
37 Interviews with Ali Göktürk Dede by Janina Karolewski, 8 July 2017 and 27 Aug. 2017, 
Malatya, Turkey. 

38 When the state-run school was opened in Şeyh Hasan Köyü around 1946 or 1947, Ali Dede 
was too old to attend it. (Interview with Ali Göktürk Dede by Janina Karolewski, 27 Aug. 2017, 
Malatya, Turkey.) 
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following day. All in all, he said he must have studied about twelve hours a day. 
His father had given him paper and a case with some pens and an ink pot, but he 
learnt to make ink and cut pens himself. Although there were pens with nibs 
made of steel, Ali Dede said that they used reed from the Euphrates or thin 
branches of the yılgın tree” to make pens (kalems) themselves. Regarding inks, 
he explained that red ink was produced from a plant named kardeş kanı” and 
black ink was made of soot taken from chimneys, for example.“ 

The first part of the training consisted of learning the Arabic alphabet and 
reading Ottoman Turkish from printed books. The two prints that Ali Dede men- 
tioned were Nevdeste and Güldeste,” both of which were stylistic guide books 
from the late nineteenth century. The latter is said to have been used in Ottoman 
and Armenian schools for many years,” which could imply that someone from 
the village attended such a school. Ali Dede remembers that he struggled to deci- 
pher the letters in Arabic characters, not to mention the many Arabic and Persian 
loanwords, which he had to learn off by heart. Despite the difficult vocabulary, 
the two printed works have one advantage that prepared Ali Dede for the use of 
manuscripts: they are not typeset prints, but lithographs, the texts of which are 
mostly in Rika, a very common writing style at the time, which is said to have 
been simpler than other styles. This is how Ali Dede became acquainted with 
reading handwriting, while another part of his training was dedicated to writing 
exercises. 

The next part of his tuition was one that all the previous lessons prepared 
him for: Hüseyin Efendi introduced him to manuscripts containing texts that 


39 The yilgin or ılgın tree (tamarix parviflora DC.) belongs to the Tamaricaceae family (tamarisk) 
(see Ertuğ 2000, 167). 

40 The only reference to the use of kardaş kanı as a dye that I have been able to find so far is in 
Kolaç's thesis about traditional medicine in the region of Malatya: he mentions kardaş kanı as 
thelocal name of false cleaver (galium spurium subsp. ibicinum (Boiss. & Hausskn.) Ehrend.) and 
says that it was used to produce “a kind of henna’ (Kolaç 2018, 94). False cleaver belongs to the 
Rubiaceae family, whose species known as madder (rubia tinctorum L.; kökboya in Turkish) and 
yellow bedstraw (galium verum L.; yoğurt otu in Turkish) are well-known in Anatolia where they 
are used in the production of red dye (see Karadağ 2007, 72-75 and 107). 

41 If not indicated otherwise, this and the following paragraphs of this chapter are based on 
interviews with Ali Göktürk Dede conducted by Janina Karolewski in Malatya, Turkey on 3 Oct. 
2013, 18 March 2014, 20 Apr. 2017, 8 July 2017 and 27 Aug. 2017. 

42 Nevdeste by Bedros Garabedian (1869-1937) was published in several versions in both Arabic 
and Armenian characters. For the Ottoman Turkish versions, see Zeki 1316 AH; or Özege 1971- 
1982, vol. 3, 1209. Giildeste by Mihran Apigian (1855-1937?) was also published in several ver- 
sions; see Mihri 1303 AH; or Ozege 1971-1982, vol. 2, 680. 

43 Ertaş 2016, 156. 
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were important for his religious education. The two manuscripts that Ali Dede 
remembers from the lessons (see MS 1 and 2) contain poetic works and are now 
in his possession. One is the epic on Müseyyeb b. Necebe (d. 685 cE)," who is said 
to have been a companion of Imam Ali. The other comprises several stories on 
religious figures, such as the Prophet Muhammad, his wife Hatice (d. 619 cE) and 
the early mystic İbrahim b. Edhem (d. 777/778 cE).^ Ali Dede referred to the books 
as Miiseyyib Gazi and Hatice Hatun, the latter being named after its first text, 
entitled ‘The Story of Hatice Hatun.“ 

Besides that, Ali Dede said that his teacher read and taught from the Qur’an. 
Since Ali Dede and another dede from the village have at least three handwritten 
Qur’an copies of which I am aware, it is possible that Hüseyin Efendi used a 
manuscript. Still, it is well-known that the Ottoman State was eager to attract 
Alevis and other religious groups to Sunni Islam from the late nineteenth century 
onwards and it began to distribute free printed Qur’ans, surah collections and 
catechisms as a result." Many Alevis did not discard these, but included them in 
their book collections. 

It is also possible that Hüseyin Efendi made Ali Dede work on other manu- 
scripts, but this is unclear. By looking at the manuscripts from Şeyh Hasan Köyü, 
which will be elaborated on in the next section, we can identify other texts that 
may have been taught as well. However, we should also bear in mind that Ali 
Dede's education did not come to an end when he left the Fountain of Hacı Ağa 
two years after arriving there. He usually said that he continued reading texts in 
Ottoman Turkish and never stopped doing so for long. His reading skills in 
Ottoman Turkish were excellent, so it looks as if Ali Dede had incorporated as 
many books as possible into his ongoing training, parts of which he must have 
mastered on his own or with other ocak members who shared some of their 
knowledge with him. 

While Ali Dede admits that he initially needed a while to get used to the very 
individual hands of the manuscript copyists, this was only secondary to his final 
lessons with Hüseyin Efendi. His main task was to understand the meaning and 
message of the texts, which are composed in a way that only those already familiar 
with the tradition can follow. Hüseyin Efendi had to explain missing background 


44 In Arabic, he is referred to as al-Musayyab b. Na£aba. In Turkish, the name can be written in 
a variety of ways, e.g. Müseyyeb, Müseyyib or Müseyib. 

45 In Arabic, he is referred to as Ibrahim b. Adham. 

46 Inthe following, I have employed the names of the respective manuscripts given by Ali Dede 
and other people since it is a convenient practice. In order to avoid any confusion, I have itali- 
cised the names of the books, but used inverted commas for the titles of texts. 

47 Somel 2001, 222. 
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information and interpret the texts for Ali Dede, who hardly took any notes, but 
tried to memorise everything. There may have been a variety of reasons for him 
making this decision, but presumably his teacher did not encourage him to keep 
on noting down what was new to him. As mentioned earlier, memorisation of 
knowledge seems to have been a widespread phenomenon among dedes and it 
was highly regarded. 

Ali Dede was a passionate advocate of the educational system in which he 
was socialised. This became apparent during my many visits to the “Şeyh Hasan 
Köyü Support Association’ (‘Şeyh Hasan Köy Dayanışma Derneği’) in Malatya, 
where Ali Dede went to meet people connected to the village and welcome any- 
one interested in the Alevi tradition. When Vedat, a young man interested in the 
similarities between Alevism and Christianity, asked him for written sources, for 
example, Ali Dede answered like this: 


Since you’ve asked for some written sources, I’ll have to explain something important to 
you. There are two different kinds of sources: written ones and oral ones. You can destroy 
every written source. In fact, many of our written sources have been destroyed. But as for 
the oral source you keep in your mind, no-one can destroy it.“ 


Still, Ali Dede and others used written texts during their education in order to 
memorise knowledge; they copied texts and preserved them as long as possible 
in written form. Examples of this can be seen in most of the manuscripts that cir- 
culated in Şeyh Hasan Köyü. There are the aforementioned Müseyyib Gazi and 
Hatice Hatun, or Ebu Miislim and Ahmed Zemci, which I shall introduce in the 
next section along with other works.” Unlike textual knowledge such as prayers 
and hymns, which were usually expected to be expounded or performed without 
reading, such stories, epics and narrations used to be read and interpreted at 
social gatherings. This practice is also known from other contexts such as dervish 
orders, and some of the texts that are supposed to have been popular in Shiite or 
Alevi groups were present in the Sunni milieu as well and were read in shared 
rooms in villages or coffee houses in cities. 


48 ‘Sen yazılı kaynakları sorunca sana önemli bir açıklama yapmak zorundayım. İki farklı 
kaynak var. Yazılı kaynaklar ve sözlü kaynaklar var. Her yazılı kaynağı yok edebilirsin. Zaten 
çok yok edilmişler bizim yazılı kaynaklarımız. Ama sözlü kaynağı aklında tutarsın, bunu hiç 
kimse yok edemez.” (Ali Göktürk Dede, documented by Janina Karolewski, 8 July 2017, Malatya, 
Turkey.) 

49 Regarding the epic on Ebu Müslim, see Albayrak 1994, 195, among others. 
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3 Ali Dede’s collection and other manuscripts 
from Şeyh Hasan Köyü 


The collection of manuscripts that Ali Dede has compiled over the years is 
remarkable in many regards and requires more than the present article to do it 
justice academically. Nonetheless, I would like to at least mention the richness of 
written textual knowledge from the village and share the history of the books that 
I have been able to reconstruct so far. The manuscripts presented here comprise 
texts that are in line with what we know about the textual tradition in some Alevi 
communities. As Riza Yildirim states, the Qur’an was the most commonly owned 
book in the more than 300 Alevi villages in which he conducted his fieldwork. 
The aforementioned epics, narratives and poetic works on episodes from early 
Islam, venerated figures or religious beliefs and practices are equally represented 
in collections from various Alevi communities. 

As is very common in manuscript collections from Alevi communities, Ali 
Dede also owns a book containing the famous anti-Sunni polemic ‘Kitab-i 
Hüsniye' or “Risale-i Hiisniye’, named after its main character, a Shiite slave girl 
who engages in religious debates with Sunni scholars at the court of Caliph Harun 
er-Reşid.” The manuscript does not contain any notes about its scribe or when 
and where it was written. A marginal note by Ali Dede about the mild winter in 
1954, however, gives a terminus ante quem (see MS 3). The information harmo- 
nises with my assumption that Hiisniye was copied by Hasan Giiltekin (1895- 
1941/1942),” aka Topal Hasan, a dede from Şeyh Hasan Köyü, about whom more 
will be said in the following. Topal Hasan was the scribe who copied another 
manuscript, which resembles MS 3 in regard to its layout, especially the writing 
style. This book, MS 4, is dated 1333 AH (1915 cE) and contains ‘Divan-i Nizamoğlu”, 
the poetry collection of the famous Sufi poet Seyyid Seyfullah Kazim b. Nizameddin, 
or Seyyid Nizamoğlu (d. 1601), who was affiliated with the Halveti Order. 

Another item in the collection is a so-called cönk, an oblong booklet that usu- 
ally contains poetry (see MS 5). As is the case with many cönks, the one in ques- 
tion here does not have a colophon, probably because the owners of cönks kept 
them for a long time and noted down texts every now and then. On fol. 60’, 


50 Yıldırım 2018, 295-302. 

51 See Unal 2016, esp. 87-92. 

52 The date of birth is based on a note in MS 1, fol. 55", which states 8 Kanun I 1311 maliye (20 
December 1895 CE). The date of his death is based on two notes in MS 4, fols 28" and 69", which 
state 1360 AH (1941/1942 CE). 
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however, we find the abrupt mentioning of the date 1271 AH (1854/1855 cE) under 
a poem's first and only couplet. The poems contained in this cönk are attributed 
in the very last couplet to famous aşıks of the Alevi tradition, such as Pir Sultan 
Abdal and Şah Hatayi. Most of them name “Teslim Abdal’ in their attribution, 
however, which is a pseudonym that was used by more than one poet. Among the 
several claims about who is behind the name of ‘Teslim Abdal’, there is also one 
that he was from Şeyh Hasan Köyü.” And indeed, in the village they remember a 
dede with this name, who had lived there and was a poet. This is probably the 
reason why Ali Dede marked many of the poems by Teslim Abdal with the imper- 
ative ‘al’ (lit. ‘take’, probably ‘copy’ is meant here) or others with the note “yazıldı” 
(‘written down’, ‘copied’), presumably for a collection of poems he compiled for 
himself. It is therefore possible that the scribe of the cönk, who made a similar 
selection of texts by Teslim Abdal, came from the village or was related to it and 
its ocak. 

The Qur’an copy in Ali Dede’s collection is illuminated and has a leather 
cover with marbled paper pastedowns on it (see MS 6). Since the last few pages 
are missing, so is the colophon (if there ever was one). On the guard-leaf and 
pastedown at the back, however, Ali Dede added in Arabic that the scribe was a 
certain Şeyh Hasanlı Kılıçoğlu Milla* İsmail, son of Seyyid Yusuf, son of Seyyid 
Kul Mustafa, son of Kılıç Abdal, and the date of copying was 527 AH (1132/1133 CE). 
This statement seems doubtful as a whole. Kılıçoğlu Milla İsmail is the scribe of 
Miiseyyib Gazi, as he states in its colophon, which is dated 1235 AH (1820 cE) (see 
MS 1), and both scribes’ hands differ substantially. Above all, though, the osten- 
sible date lies more than a hundred years before Şeyh Hasan Köyü was suppos- 
edly founded. I propose that the copy of the Qur’an comes from the late 
eighteenth or nineteenth century since it resembles what is commonly known as 
the standard at that time in terms of its layout.” It is possible that the scribe was 
from Şeyh Hasan Köyü, while the illumination and binding could have been com- 
missioned to someone from outside the village.“ It remains to be seen why Ali 


53 See Ozmen 1998, 89-93. 

54 ‘Milla’ is the local version of ‘molla’, a title usually used for religiously trained people who 
teach students. I prefer to stick to the first spelling here because it is also used in the manuscripts 
and Alevis partly understand it as having a different meaning to ‘molla’ in the Sunni context. 
55 See Stanley 2004, 59, among others. On common features of nineteenth-century Qur’an 
manuscripts, also see Witkam 2002. My thanks to Stefanie Brinkmann for pointing this article 
out to me. 

56 This assumption is also based on the comparison to MS 7, another Qur’an copy that is in the 
possession of Aydın Gültekin Dede (b. c. 1974) from Şeyh Hasan Köyü. The layout again suggests 
that the manuscript comes from the late eighteenth or nineteenth century, but its calligraphy 
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Dede made this attribution, but by adding the scribe's name, I presume he 
intended to mark the book as part of the village’s written tradition. As we will see 
in the following, it was not by chance that he decided to attribute the copying to 
Kılıçoğlu Milla İsmail. 

Two books from Ali Dede's collection contain parts of “Kitab-i Kerbela”, a 
poetic work on the martyrdom of Imam Hüseyin by Darendeli Bekayi, or 
Darendevi Bekai (d. 1785), who, as his name indicates, came from Darende, a 
small town in the province of Malatya around a hundred kilometres west of Şeyh 
Hasan Köyü.” The scribe of MS8, the first book, was a certain Kangallı Topal 
Ahmed, who dated his copying to 1363 maliye (1947 ce). The affix to his name 
(Kangallı”) suggests that he was either from the town of Kangal in today’s prov- 
ince of Sivas around 150 kilometres north-west of Şeyh Hasan Köyü or he came 
from one of the villages in the district of the same name. This is not surprising, as 
the area is known for its Alevi settlements. There is also a possibility that Topal 
Ahmed was not as lame as the epithet ‘topal’ suggests in Turkish, but that he had 
left Kangal and was living and working somewhere else that may have been very 
close to Şeyh Hasan Köyü. The text of the second manuscript, MS 9, was copied 
in 1288 AH (1871 CE) by a certain es-Seyyid Muhammed Bedri, the son of muezzin 
Ali Efendi. The detail that his father was a muezzin gives rise to the assumption 
that he was not from Şeyh Hasan Köyü. Like many other Alevi villages, Şeyh 
Hasan Köyü does not have a mosque of its own and apparently never had one. A 
short invocation in the colophon, reading ‘With your permission, oh spiritual 
master.’ (‘Destür ya pir.”) (fol. 122), may indicate that the scribe had a Sufi back- 
ground. 

Epic works and stories, which enjoyed popularity beyond the Shiite and Alevi 
milieu and were most probably read at social gatherings, are in at least four of 
the manuscripts from the village, two of which belong to each of the collections 
owned by Ali Dede and Veysel Dede, about whom we will learn more in the fol- 
lowing. The book that Ali Dede refers to as Hatice Hatun contains several stories 
on the Prophet Muhammad and other important figures of early Islam. The manu- 
script’s scribe was Hasan Efendi (b. 1839/409), the uncle of Ali Dede’s teacher 
Hüseyin Efendi, who accomplished the copying in two parts in 1268 AH (1852 CE) 


indicates that a more professional scribe was at work here. Two notes on the front guard-leaf and 
fol. 1" name a certain Abbas Efendi, a grandchild of Şeyh Hasanlı Ali Efendi, as its owner. 

57 SeeEren 2014 and Türkoğlu 2017. 

58 The dating according to the Maliye or Rumi calendar after its abolition in 1926 is not a rare 
phenomenon. 

59 His date of birth is based on the information from the colophon, in which he says he was 
thirteen years old in 1268 AH (MS 2, fol. 58"). 
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and 1270 AH (1853 CE) (see MS 2). ‘Kitab-i Sultan Miiseyyeb Gazi’, the epic on Imam 
Ali's companion Müseyyeb b. Necebe (d. 685 cE), who took revenge on the mur- 
derers of Imam Hüseyin together with several other men, was copied by Kılıçoğlu 
Milla İsmail, son of Seyyid Yusuf, son of Kul Mustafa, in 1235 AH (1820 CE) (see 
MS 1). The scribe is probably the aforementioned Kılıçoğlu Milla İsmail, to whom 
Ali Dede attributed the copying of the Qur’an manuscript in his possession. 

Veysel Giiltekin Dede (b. 1932), a relative of Ali Dede’s and a member of the 
Şeyh Ahmed Dede Ocağı, owns an undated exemplar of the poetic work com- 
monly known as ‘Destan-i Ebu Müslim' or “Ebu Müslimname', which narrates the 
story of Ebu Müslim el-Horasani (d. 755 cE), a figure who played a major role in 
the Abbasid revolution, but was eventually killed at the command of the Abbasid 
caliph Al-Mansur.* The manuscript’s scribe was a certain Yusuf Efendi, son of 
Ismail, whom Ali Dede said was his father. As far as I could determine from the 
marginal notes, its terminus ante quem is 5 Kanun I 1330 maliye (18 December 
1914) (see MS 10), which does not conflict with Ali Dede’s claim. Among Veysel 
Dede’s manuscripts is a book on Ebu Müslim's vice-regent Ahmed Zemci, who is 
said to have taken revenge for the killing of Ebu Müslim.” The text was copied 
before 1180 AH (1766/1767 CE), as a marginal note in the manuscript reveals, but 
we do not know anything about its scribe or provenance (see MS 11). 

Last, but not least, we should turn our attention to documents and Buyruk 
manuscripts, which are said to have been of utmost significance in the collections 
of many ocak members. Usually, it is assumed that Buyruks contain the dogmatic 
texts of Alevi communities.9 Ali Dede did not own a Buyruk manuscript from Şeyh 
Hasan Kóyü; he obtained access to an exemplar of one around 1997, which he 
made a Xerox copy of for his own needs. Judging from the copy, the original nei- 
ther has a colophon nor any other informative notes in it. It is said to have been 
in the possession of a certain Abbas Epik (d. c. 2010) who came from Kumlutarla 
(old name: Ataf Köyü), a village that lies some 35 kilometres to the north-east of 
Seyh Hasan Kóyü on the banks of the Euphrates. Kumlutarla is the centre of the 
Şıh Bahşiş Ocağı and had a tekke of its own in the past.“ Although Ali Dede 


60 In Arabic, he is referred to as Abü Muslim al-Hurasani. 

61 See Babayan 2002, 121-160, and Mélikoff 1962. 

62 On works narrating the story of Ahmed Zemci, see Babayan 2002, 153, endnote 37. Also see 
the text 'Kitab-i Ahmed ez-Zemci' in 06 Mil Yz A 6061, Milli Kütüphane, Ankara, Turkey. 

63 For more on Buyruks, see Kaplan 2010, Otter-Beaujean 1997 and Karolewski in the present 
volume (see below, section ‘Modifying Tradition’). 

64 Interview with Ali Góktürk Dede by Janina Karolewski, 3 Oct. 2013, Malatya, Turkey. 

65 See Onarlı 2000, 119-122. 
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mentioned several times that there had been Buyruk manuscripts in Şeyh Hasan 
Köyü, I have not been able to discover their whereabouts yet. 

Regarding documents in Alevi family archives, the most common ones are 
genealogies called şecere or silsilename, which often confirm the family’s descent 
from the Prophet Muhammad, and certificates called icazetname, which certify 
the holder’s affiliation with a certain Sufi order.“ Frequently, these genealogies 
and certificates are found in one and the same document. It seems that many 
icazetname documents lost their original function over the course of time and 
began to serve as certificates documenting the religious status of their holders 
instead, namely their descent from the Prophet Muhammad and one of the Alevi 
holy lineages. 

The oldest document from Seyh Hasan Kóyü is said to be a certificate dated 
1 Muharrem 829 AH (12 November 1425), which presents the line of ancestry of its 
holder from a certain Seyh Ahmed el-Cemi (allegedly Seyh Ahmed Dede) and con- 
firms the latter's affiliation with the Vefai Order.“ Ali Dede remembers that such 
documents, which were normally scrolls with an impressive layout, were exhib- 
ited and read to the followers in Seyh Hasan Kóyü on occasions such as the col- 
lective mourning that took place in the month of Muharrem.“ 

These genealogies were an important means of backing up the ocaK's claim 
to descend from the family of the Prophet Muhammad through Seyh Ahmed 
Dede, which granted its members several privileges, including the right to use the 
honorific title of ‘seyyid’, as we have already seen in some of the names men- 
tioned above. The only document of this kind that Ali Dede has in his collection 
appears to be a certificate from Kerbela, which is dated 1135 AH (1722/1723 cE) and 
relates several individuals to the Prophet Muhammad and the Vefaiyye via Seyh 
Ahmed Dede (see MS 12). I am convinced that someone manipulated the docu- 
ment in order to make it suitable for their own ends, but I cannot go into much 
detail about it here as that would go beyond the scope of this article.” It is 


66 See Karakaya-Stump 2010, 274-275. 

67 Karakaya-Stump 2012/2013, 286. 

68 Aşan 2005. Also see ‘Tacii’l-Arifin’ (s.a.). 

69 Interview with Ali Góktürk Dede by Janina Karolewski, 29 March 2017, Malatya, Turkey. Akar 
Günes confirmed that this practice is said to have existed in the village and is still being contin- 
ued by some dedes today. (Telephone interview with Akar Güneş, Schweinfurt, Germany, by 
Janina Karolewski, 20 Oct. 2018.) 

70 Apart from several passages where someone altered words or erased them, its content and 
form do not correspond to similar documents I have seen. While the document gives the geneal- 
ogy of a certain Zeyd ibn es-Seyh, other names are placed at the top and bottom of the scroll. I 
cannot say how they relate to its text yet. They include Kul Mustafa, Seyyid Kılıç, Derviş Teslim, 
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interesting, however, that there are two names among the seyyids mentioned in 
this document that were frequently used among Ali Dede’s ancestors: Kul 
Mustafa and Kılıç. The latter became particularly famous since the family as a 
whole used to be called Kılıçoğulları, or the Sons of Kılıç (their surname is now 
Göktürk).” As oral lore reports, the Kılıçoğulları are said to be the descendants of 
Seyh Ahmed Dede’s grandchild Seyh Ciineyd, while the other dede families in the 
village are supposed to be the progeny of his grandchildren Seyh Semseddin, 
Şeyh Davud and Seyyid Ahmed (see Diagram, p.181, regarding the family 
relations covered here and in the following).” These differences in lineage 
divided the members of the Şeyh Ahmed Dede Ocağı and created subgroups 
within the village, which kept separate records of their lines of descent.” 
Another document from Kerbela dated Receb 1274 AH (February/March 1858) 
is only available in the form of a rough transcription that Ali Dede made with a 
typewriter. The secere attests the status of seyyid to a certain Seyyid Kul Mustafa, 
son of Seyyid İsmail, son of Seyyid Yusuf, son of Seyyid Kılıç Abdal — once again 
a member of the Kılıçoğulları and perhaps the son of Kılıçoğlu Mılla İsmail, the 
scribe who copied Müseyyib Gazi (see MS 1). Just like the previous document, the 
transcript poses several guestions about its authenticity, which I cannot answer 
now, as they are irrelevant for the point I wish to make here.” What is central here 
is that the Kılıçoğulları, just like other dede families from Şeyh Hasan Köyü,” felt 
the need to possess written evidence of their lineage in the form of certificates. 
Besides this, there are other written traces as well that show what emphasis 
was placed on family history, even if they are just abbreviated versions of the 
complete lineage mentioning only the most significant ancestors. In the margins 
on fols 2-3: of MS 9, for instance, Ali Dede seems to have compiled passages from 
the document on which the aforementioned transcript is based. In short, he notes 


Dervis Hiiseyin, Seyyid Koca, Seyyid Ali, Seyyid Ahmed, Seyyid Kanber and Seyyid Yusuf. Given 
the fact that most of these names were common in dede families in the village, I am inclined to 
relate them to Şeyh Hasan Köyü (compare them with the names mentioned in Yilmaz 2016, for 
example). 

71 See Aksiit 2013. 

72 Interviews with Ali Göktürk Dede by Janina Karolewski, 3 and 5 March 2014, Malatya, Turkey. 
73 One subgroup traces back their lineage to Şeyh Şemseddin through the famous, but histori- 
cally elusive Teslim Abdal and claims to have become an ocak on its own, namely the Teslim 
Abdal Ocağı. See Akin and Yilmaz 2017. 

74 One of the main questions concerns the mismatch between the first lines, which trace Kul 
Mustafa, the supposed holder of the document, back to Seyh Ahmed Dede via Seyh Ciineyd and 
the following detailed passage, in which the lineage goes via Seyh Semseddin to Seyh Ahmed 
Dede. 

75 See Akin and Yilmaz 2017, for example. 
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that Kul Mustafa is descended from Kılıç Abdal and Şeyh Ahmed Dede, while the 
latter, in turn, is descended from Abbas, the son of Imam Ali. It comes as no sur- 
prise, then, that Ali Dede attributed the Qur’an copy to a member of the 
Kılıçoğulları, naming the scribe’s ancestors as Kul Mustafa and Kılıç Abdal in the 
note that he added later.” 


4 Education in family networks 


In order to understand how Ali Dede and other dedes in Şeyh Hasan Köyü used 
manuscripts for teaching and learning, I searched for evidence in the books I was 
able to access. I quickly realised that the practice of teaching with manuscripts 
strongly depended on oral tuition, as I could hardly find any annotations, correc- 
tions or other kinds of glosses that could be cited as examples of educational work 
with them. Fortunately, the users of some of the books occasionally left notes that 
helped me gain insights into the educational network of certain families (see 
Diagram, p. 181). Unfortunately, I have not been able to reconstruct this tightly 
woven network in its entirety, but my findings indicate how teaching might have 
been organised on a wider scale. 

The earliest dated evidence of teaching found in the manuscripts so far lies 
between the lines of the first colophon from Hatice Hatun (MS 2, fol. 58"), in which 
the scribe, Hasan Efendi (b. 1839/1840), says he was thirteen years old on 8 Saban 
1268 AH (28 May 1852) and the pupil of a certain Milla Yusuf. The title ‘milla’, or 
*molla', does not necessarily indicate he was a teacher, but Ali Dede remembers 
that several dedes were called ‘milla’ because they were actively involved in edu- 
cating ocak members and followers. Interestingly, he elaborated that his grand- 
father and great-grandfather were called Milla İsmail and Milla Yusuf respec- 
tively, which, in turn, led to the naming of the latter's family and descendants as 
the Milla Yusuflar, or the Milla Yusufs. Ali Dede is certain that it was his great- 
grandfather Milla Yusuf who trained Hasan Efendi and that he was mentioned in 
the colophon in return.” 

Given Hasan Efendi's young age when copying the texts, this was presuma- 
bly part of his training - the unsteady and rather muddled handwriting suggests 
this, too. Ebu Müslim (MS 10) is possibly another example of this practice as it is 


76 In MS 4, fol. 107', for instance, its scribe Topal Hasan used the colophon to mention his line- 
age, but most of the colophon was erased (on purpose). And the scribe Hasan Efendi emphasised 
his descent from Teslim Abdal in the colophon of MS 2, fol. 58". 

77 Interview with Ali Góktürk Dede by Janina Karolewski, 3 Oct. 2013, Malatya, Turkey. 
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also written in unsteady handwriting, parts of which are even illegible. Since the 
last few pages of this manuscript are missing and may have contained a date, we 
can only speculate about the scribe, Yusuf Efendi, son of Ismail, who says in the 
colophon that his father educated him. Following Ali Dede’s claim that his father 
Yusuf Çavuş (1899/1900-1989) was the scribe of Ebu Müslim,” he must have done 
the copying before he was fifteen or sixteen years old. This would support my 
hypothesis that the scribe was in his early years of training. 

Once again, it is Hatice Hatun that contains evidence of teaching activities in 
Şeyh Hasan Köyü. Marginalia in the book reveal that it passed into the hands of 
Hiiseyin Efendi, the nephew of its scribe, Hasan Efendi, and Ali Dede’s teacher 
later. A short annotation that was probably written by Hoca Mehmed Efendi 
(b. May/June 1858)” is particularly interesting (see Fig. 4): ‘In 1321, Hacı Aga’s 
grandchild Hiiseyin Efendi went to Yusuf Aga’s son Mehmed Efendi for tuition. 
He acquired knowledge and left in 1323°.°° Hüseyin Efendi may not have received 
any training from his uncle Hasan Efendi, whose book — Hatice Hatun — he used 
and owned, but he did study with Hoca Mehmed Efendi, namely from 1321 AH 
(1903/1904) to 1323 AH (1905/1906). Just as Ali Dede stayed at the Fountain of Hacı 
Ağa outside the village because his teacher lived there, young Hüseyin Efendi 
must have been obliged to lodge with his teacher Hoca Mehmed Efendi in the 
village. Like Ali Dede and Hasan Efendi, Hiiseyin Efendi was around thirteen 
years old when his training started. The students that Hoca Mehmed Efendi 
taught and about whom Ali Dede reports included his own son, Hasan Giiltekin 
(1895-1941/1942), aka Topal Hasan. Topal Hasan later settled in Hilan Köyü (now 
known as Uğrak, part of Dilek Mahallesi), which lies approximately 40 kilometres 
west of Şeyh Hasan Köyü on the other side of the Euphrates, where he worked as 
a teacher (hoca) and looked after his family’s religious followers who lived 
there.“ 

I assume that Hoca Mehmed Efendi used Hatice Hatun when he taught 
Hüseyin Efendi. The book may have been in his possession or Hüseyin Efendi 
may have brought it along with him. It is also very likely that he used Müseyyib 
Gazi for his lessons since its marginalia suggest that the book had been in the 


78 Interview with Ali Göktürk Dede by Janina Karolewski, 8 Oct. 2013, Malatya, Turkey. 

79 This date is based on two notes on his birth in Sevval 1274 AH (May/June 1858) in Miiseyyib 
Gazi, probably written by his father Yusuf Aga (MS 1, fols 162" and 233"). 

80 'Haci Aga'nifi hafidi Hüseyin Efendi sene 321 târihinde Yusuf Ağa'nıfi mahdümı Mehmed 
Efendi yanına okuma geldi için ‘ilm peyda édüb sene 323 târihinde çıkdı” (MS 2, fol. 23"). I thank 
my colleague Hülya Celik, Ruhr-Universitát Bochum, for her well-reasoned comments on my 
reading of this and the following quote (footnote 82). 

81 Interview with Ali Göktürk Dede by Janina Karolewski, 2 Oct. 2018, Malatya, Turkey. 
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family of Hoca Mehmed Efendi for guite a while. This is particularly surprising 
because the manuscript was a religious endowment (vakıf) to the tekke of Şeyh 
Ahmed Dede. If we rule out the possibility that someone went to the tekke every 
now and then to read the text and make private notes in the book, then Müseyyib 
Gazi must have been in the hands of Hoca Mehmed Efendi's father Yusuf Ağa by 
1858 at the latest (see n. 79), only a few decades after it was donated in 1820. Per- 
haps, it was common practice in the village for the ocak members, who were 
responsible for the tekke anyway, to take endowed books with them, keep them 
in their household and write notes in them. Ultimately, they did not seriously 
violate the vakıf conditions stated in the colophon (see Fig. 5). 

Although the manuscript did not stay at the tekke as one would expect, it did 
remain in the village. And several people read and listened to the epic of 
Müseyyeb b. Necebe, complying with the request in the colophon. The book will 
have been removed from the tekke in 1925 at the latest when its closure was 
decreed by law. But as Ali Dede stressed, he did not see the tekke of Seyh Ahmed 
Dede, which was said to have collapsed.” This could be another reason for the 
removal of Müseyyib Gazi from its place of donation. 

Ownership statements and other private notes are tracks which show who 
had access to the books and used them. One illustrative case is that of Ali Dede's 
teacher Hüseyin Efendi, who was probably one of the last educational ‘hubs’ in 
the village. It is not surprising that the photograph of him one can find on the 
internet and in houses of relatives, for example, depicts him sitting with a book 
in his hands.“ He is said to have been a passionate reader with a command of 
calligraphy, writing it in a clear hand. The manuscripts that relate to him bear 
witness to this skill. Nonetheless, Hüseyin Efendi does not differ in any great 
respect from other users and owners of the manuscripts, as he hardly annotated 
the texts they contained. The only exception worth mentioning here concerns a 
copy of ‘Divan-i Nizamoğlu” by Topal Hasan (MS 4), in which he left several short 
comments and made corrections on religious beliefs that he did not feel were 
adequately reflected in the poems. Additionally, he noted the date of Topal 


82 “You should not let [the book] be put in another place or desire it. It should only be read and 
listened to in Şeyh Hasan [Kóyü]. Anyone who takes [the book] to village so-and-so and thinks ‘I 
can own [it] myself will be far away from the intercession of the victorious fighters and martyrs 
of this book and from God's mercy.’ (‘[...] sä’ir yere çıkartmaya heves etmeyesiniz hemân Şeyh 
Hasan'da okunub diülene filân köye götürüb sahib olurum diyen bu kitabif içindeki gazilerin 
ve şehidlerifi şefâ'atinden ve hakkif rahmetinden dür ola.) (MS 1, fol. 232"). 

83 Interview with Ali Göktürk Dede by Janina Karolewski, 2 Oct. 2018, Malatya, Turkey. 

84 See Aydin, Topalcengiz and Onarlı (s.a.). 
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Hasan’s death twice, emphasising that he had been the scribe of this book (MS 4, 
fol. 29" and 69") (see Fig. 6). 

Hüseyin Efendi usually left ownership statements or private notes which 
enable us to name some of his readings with certainty. Hatice Hatun, the book 
that he had received from his uncle Hasan Efendi, must have been particularly 
dear to him since he continued to use it for family-related notes just like his uncle 
had done. It is a fine example of how families kept such records and added extra 
value to the volumes by doing so. In Ebu Müslim, Hüseyin Efendi only seems to 
have left an ownership note, but it is a well-phrased one that is impressive, filling 
the margin in a calligraphic manner. It reads: “The owner of this book is your 
servant Hüseyin, son of Ibrahim, son of Haci A£a. O Lord, forgive our sins, drown 
them in the ocean of mercy'.? He added his title, “efendi”, in tiny writing a little 
way from his name, as if he was trying to accommodate both his humbleness 
towards God and his higher social status in the statement. 

Ebu Müslim further exemplifies how manuscripts that changed owners for 
educational purposes, such as teaching a class of pupils or self-study, became 
keepsakes that were not read any longer. The earliest marginal note in it that I 
found is from 1330 maliye (1914/1915) and it says that a man from Atabey Kóyü, 
an Alevi village that lies on the opposite side of the Euphrates further down- 
stream, has been killed in battle (probably World War I) and that his son was born 
the very same year. Given that Ali Dede claims that the manuscript was copied by 
his father, Yusuf Çavuş, this note could have been written by him. A subsequent 
entry is from Ali Dede, who used Arabic and Latin characters to record the begin- 
ning of the military service that his brothers İsmail (b. 1927) and Hüseyin (b. 1929) 
had to do in 1944 and 1947 respectively. Another entry by him from 1951 suggests 
that Hüseyin Efendi received the book that year or later, as Ali Dede remembers 
Hüseyin Efendi asked for it in order to study the text.“ Still, it seems that Ebu 
Müslim did not remain in his hands for very long, as Veysel Dede's brother 
Hüseyin Gültekin (b. 1928) made several notes in Latin characters in its margins 
in 1955. Interestingly, he also added a note on the scribe who copied the book, 
which reads: “Dear brothers, Milla İsmail is said to have copied this book'.? His 
careful wording may indicate that his skills in Ottoman Turkish were not good 
enough for him to decipher the scribe's name in the colophon; either he misinter- 
preted the name formula ‘Yusuf, son of İsmail’ or he relied on hearsay when he 


85 “Bu kitâbıfi şâhibi Hacı Aga'nifi oglı İbrâhim oğlı Hüseyin bendeleridür bağışla şucımızı yâ 
rabb ki rahmet bahrine gark ét.’ (MS 10, fol. 120). 

86 Interview with Ali Göktürk Dede by Janina Karolewski, 2 Oct. 2018, Malatya, Turkey. 

87 In Turkish, “Sayın kardeşler bu kitabı mıla ismayel yazmış.” (MS 10). 
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wrote this note. Probably, neither Hüseyin Gültekin nor his brother Veysel Dede 
were able to use the manuscript for their education the way Milla Yusuf, Ali Dede 
and Hiiseyin Efendi had done before them. 


5 Final remarks 


While it is still unclear to what extent external schooling facilities were used, my 
research shows that the family networks in Şeyh Hasan Köyü possessed a self- 
sufficient educational system of their own in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
century. As we have seen, the manuscripts from Şeyh Hasan Köyü were circulated 
in the village community in order to hand down textual knowledge among the 
male members of the ocak. The copying of texts by inhabitants of Seyh Hasan 
Köyü gives us clues about the presence of other books that were used as exem- 
plars: These manuscripts may have been kept in the village, borrowed from else- 
where or consulted in other places. 

Most of the manuscripts from the village are widely dispersed now, being in 
the hands of several families living in different parts of Turkey or abroad. It was 
not possible to trace all these private collections and gain access to the manu- 
scripts. Hopefully, future research on Şeyh Hasan Köyü and its manuscript cul- 
ture will be able to add more detail and colour to the modest picture I have drawn 
of it here. In view of this situation, no conclusions can be drawn on textual ‘com- 
pleteness’ based on the range of manuscripts of which I am aware. If anything, 
one could speculate on why certain family members have specific manuscripts in 
their possession (or why they do not). 

Most of the manuscripts examined for this article were collective rather than 
personal belongings. Up until recently, they were not kept by the scribes and their 
direct descendants as a keepsake, but changed owners frequently. Dedes who 
were involved in educational activities presumably served as temporary ‘hubs’ 
where books were collected for teaching purposes and self-study before being 
passed on to another dede who acted as a teacher or sought further readings in 
order to improve or refresh his own knowledge, for example. 

The line of teachers I have reconstructed shows that teaching was not always 
done by a father instructing his own son, but some teachers and pupils were cer- 
tainly relatives, either close ones or distant. Ali Dede, for instance, did not have 
the chance to get any training from members of his own family and therefore 
joined an educational network of families that all claim descent from Seyh 
Semseddin, a grandchild of Seyh Ahmed Dede. The books that Ali Dede used dur- 
ing his training and received later from his teacher Hüseyin Efendi bear witness 
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to individuals with this lineage. Even Müseyyib Gazi and Ebu Müslim, the two 
manuscripts probably written by scribes from Ali Dede’s family, were in the 
hands of the Seyh Semseddin lineage. While the former found its way into Ali 
Dede’s collection, the latter is now in the hands of Veysel Dede, who has a Seyh 
Semseddin lineage. 

The fact that most of the manuscripts available to us from Şeyh Hasan Köyü 
were copied in the nineteenth century is not surprising, as it is actually common 
to such collections in general. Presumably, this is not only due to the higher prob- 
ability of accessing recent written sources as compared to older ones, but it hints 
at ‘heydays’ of manuscript culture in some Alevi villages in the late Ottoman 
Empire and early Republican Era, a period of social reform and transformation. 
But education in reading and writing Ottoman Turkish came to an end in most 
Alevi village communities around the late 1950s, a few decades after the alphabet 
reform in 1928. Like many others from Şeyh Hasan Köyü, Ali Dede moved to 
Malatya once he had started working in the city’s state-run sugar factory in the 
mid-1950s. His sons neither learnt Ottoman Turkish from him, nor did they 
receive any specific religious training from him. Nonetheless, his son Selahattin 
Göktürk, who now lives in Germany, is the chairman of the Alevi Cultural Centre 
of Cologne (“Alevi Kültür Merkezi Köln’), thus representing what Markus Dressler 
has called ‘the modern dede',? who no longer receives the same training as his 
father and grandfather.” 


List of manuscripts 


MS1 (= Müseyyib Gazi). Manuscript book; paper; 233 folia; Turkish in Arabic script; single 
work; title: ‘Kitab-i Sultan Müseyyeb Gazi’; scribe: Kılıçoğlu Milla İsmail ibn Seyyid 
Yusuf ibn Kul Mustafa; date: 10 Cemazi | 1235 AH (25 February 1820); place: not 
mentioned, but probably Şeyh Hasan Köyü;” size: 15 x 21 x 4.5 cm; present collec- 
tion: privately owned by Ali Goktiirk Dede, Malatya, Turkey. See Fig. 5. 


88 Dressler 2006. 

89 lam profoundly grateful to Benjamin Weineck, Universitat Bayreuth, for his early interest in 
and much needed support of this contribution. I also wish to thank him for reading and com- 
menting on an earlier version of this contribution. 

90 I cannot be sure that all the scribes whom I believe were inhabitants of Şeyh Hasan Köyü 
copied texts for their manuscripts in the village. This is very likely, but I also know about visits 
to other villages where they could equally have copied texts for their own ends. This applies to 
all the manuscripts in the list that are presumed to have been copied in Şeyh Hasan Köyü. 
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MS 2 


MS 3 


MS 4 


MS 5 


MS 6 


MS7 


MS 8 


(= Hatice Hatun). Manuscript book; paper; 70 folia; Turkish in Arabic script; six texts, 
among others: “Hikayet-i Hadice Hatun (fols 1“-24, ‘Hikayet-i Mansur’ (fols 41'— 
52") *Hikayet-i Càmcüme' (fols 53'-57?, “Kitab-i İbrahim Edhem” (fols 59'-69"); 
scribe: Seyyid Hasan Efendi bin Seyyid el-Hacı Mustafa Ağa bin Seyyid Hasan Askeri 
bin Seyyid Derviş Muhammed; date: 8 Saban 1268 AH (28 May 1852 CE) and 
Muharrem 1270 AH (October/November 1853 CE); place: not mentioned, but proba- 
bly Şeyh Hasan Köyü; size: 16 x 21.5 x 1.5 cm; present collection: privately owned 
by Ali Göktürk Dede, Malatya, Turkey. See Fig. 4. 


(= Hüsniye). Manuscript book; paper; 108 folia, last folia missing; Turkish in Arabic 
script; single work; title: ‘Kitab-i Hüsniye; scribe: not mentioned, but presumably 
Topal Hasan (see MS 4); date: not mentioned, but a marginal note gives the terminus 
ante quem as 1955 and my assumption about the scribe (see above) suggests 
1897-1943; place: not mentioned, but presumably Şeyh Hasan Köyü; size: 

11.5 x 17.5 x 1.5 cm; present collection: privately owned by Ali Göktürk Dede, 
Malatya, Turkey. 


Manuscript book; paper; first folio missing, 107 folia in all; Turkish in Arabic charac- 
ters; single work; title: not mentioned, presumably 'Divan-i Nizamoğlu? by Seyyid 
Nizamo£lu (d. 1601); scribe: Topal Hasan Efendi; date: 9 Ramazan 1333 AH or 

9 Temmuz 1331 maliye (22 July 1915 CE); place: not mentioned, presumably Seyh 
Hasan Köyü; size: 17 x 24 x 1 cm; present collection: privately owned by Ali Göktürk 
Dede, Malatya, Turkey. See Fig. 6. 


Manuscript booklet, cónktype; paper; 94 folia; Turkish in Arabic characters; collec- 
tion of poems by Teslim Abdal, Pir Sultan Abdal, Sah Hatayi and many others; scribe: 
not mentioned; date: not mentioned, but presumably around 1270 AH (1853 CE); 
place: not mentioned; size: 7.6 x 19.6 x 0.6 cm; present collection: privately owned 
by Ali Góktürk Dede, Malatya, Turkey. 


Manuscript book; paper; first and last folia missing, number of folia unknown; Ara- 
bic; Qur'an copy; scribe, date and place: not mentioned; size: 14.5 x 21.5 x 2cm; 
present collection: privately owned by Ali Góktürk Dede, Malatya, Turkey. 


Manuscript book; paper; first and last folia missing, number of folia unknown; Ara- 
bic; Qur'an copy; scribe, date and place: not mentioned; size: 14.4 x 21.5 x 2cm; 
present collection: privately owned by Aydin Gültekin Dede, Malatya, Turkey. 


Manuscript book; paper; commercially available blank book with squared pages; 
111 folia; Turkish in Arabic script; single work; no title, but presumably ‘Kitab-i 
Kerbela' by Darendeli Bekayi (d. 1785) (similar to MS 9); scribe: Kangalli Topal 
Ahmed; date: 14 Mart 1363 maliye (27 March 1947); place: not mentioned; size: 
19 x 27 x 2 cm; present collection: privately owned by Ali Góktürk Dede, Malatya, 
Turkey. 
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MS 9 Manuscript book; paper; first folio missing, 124 folia; Turkish in Arabic script; single 
work; no title, but presumably “Kitab-i Kerbela” by Darendeli Bekayi (d. 1785) (simi- 
larto MS 8); scribe: es-Seyyid Muhammed Bedri bin müezzin Ali Efendi el-mulakkab 
bi-Leblebicizade; date: Rebi ١١ 1288 AH (June/July 1871 CE); place: not mentioned; 
size: 17 x 24 x 2.5 cm; present collection: privately owned by Ali Göktürk Dede, 
Malatya, Turkey. 


MS10 (=Ebu Müslim). Manuscript book; paper; first folia missing, approx. 165 folia; Turk- 
ish in Arabic script; single work; no title, but presumably 'Kitab-i Ebu Müslim'; 
scribe: İsmail oğlu Yusuf Efendi; date: not mentioned, but a marginal note gives the 
terminus ante quem as 5 Kanun 11330 maliye (18 December 1914); place: karye-i 
Seyh Hasan; size: 22.5 x 32 x 7 cm; present collection: privately owned by Veysel 
Gültekin Dede, Malatya, Turkey. 


MS11  (-Ahmed Zemci). Manuscript book; paper; first folia missing, approx. 86 folia; Turk- 
ish in Arabic script; single work; no title, presumably 'Kitab-i Ahmed Zemci'; scribe: 
not mentioned; date: not mentioned, but a marginal note gives the terminus ante 
quem as 1180 AH (1766/67 CE); place: not mentioned; size: 15 x 21 x 2.5 cm; 
present collection: privately owned by Veysel Gültekin Dede, Malatya, Turkey. 


MS12 Manuscript document; scroll; paper; Arabic; presumably a genealogical certificate 
(şecere) for a member of the Şeyh Ahmed Dede Ocağı; scribe: not mentioned; date: 
1135 AH (1722/23 CE); place: Kerbela; size: not measured; present collection: 
privately owned by Ali Góktürk Dede, Malatya, Turkey. 
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Diagram: Family and teacher-student relations 
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23', copied by Hasan Efendi on 8 Saban 1268 AH (28 May 


1852) and in Muharrem 1270 AH (October/November 1853 ce). In the upper margin on fol. 23', 


there is a note on Hüseyin Efendi's training by Mehmed Efendi from 1321 to 1323 AH (1903/4— 


1905/6 ce). © Ali Göktürk. Photograph by Janina Karolewski. 


Fig. 4: MS 2, Hatice Hatun, fols 22" 
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Fig. 5: MS 1, fol. 232', Müseyyib Gazi, copied by Kılıçoğlu Milla İsmail on 10 Cemazi | 1235 AH 
(25 February 1820 ce). Parts of the book's colophon mention the endowment’s conditions, the 
scribe's name and the date of copying. O Ali Góktürk. Photograph by Janina Karolewski. 
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Fig. 6: MS 4, fols 28°-29': the poetry collection of Nizamoğlu, copied by Hasan Gültekin, aka 
Topal Hasan, on 9 Ramazan 1333 AH (22 July 1915 ce). In the upper right-hand margin on 

fol. 28", there is a faint note by Hüseyin Efendi on Hasan Topal’s death in 1360 AH (1941/42 CE). 
© Ali Göktürk. Photograph by Janina Karolewski. 


Exegetical Practices: Annotations and Glossing 


Stefano Valente 

Introduction: Material Evidence for 
Exegetical Practices and Intellectual 
Engagement with Texts 


Exegetical practices usually originate in learning contexts. Manuscripts contain- 
ing annotations often represent an instantiation of an educational and/or 
scholarly engagement with a given text in a given time and place as well as 
through the centuries and in different places. So, such written artefacts may 
offer evidence for uncovering teaching and learning contexts as they were used 
to store knowledge and guide readers in approaching the commented text(s) 
they preserve.’ 

The educational and scholarly practice of explaining a text originates from 
various cultural needs by different users within or outside given institutions.’ 
The manuscriptological and textual study of such annotations is therefore tell- 
ing for the material, cultural and social environments in which they were pro- 
duced and used. In studying this, it is also important to distinguish between 
individual achievements and widely attested patterns within the transmitted 
exegeses. Hosting annotations of different kinds and for different purposes 
written by one or more scribes, manuscripts mediate between tradition and 
individuals. They may preserve traditional exegetic materials that have been 
modified and can also be further modified, updated, and adapted for the differ- 
ent needs of user(s) in different times and contexts.’ 

Orality should also be taken into account when dealing with exegetical 
practices, and manuscripts may also offer evidence for oral modes of teaching. 
In those cultures in which teaching and learning practices were performed 


1 The following introductory remarks do not intend to offer either any comprehensive or theo- 
retical analysis of exegetical activities in general, but merely to highlight common material, 
textual and cultural patterns among the manuscript cultures here sampled. Given their limited 
range, further exegetic phenomena within these and other manuscript cultures has, intention- 
ally, not been taken into account. 

2 See Stefanie Brinkmann’s introduction, pp. 3-14. 

3 See Eva Wilden’s introduction, pp. 373-377. 


8 Open Access. © 2021 Stefano Valente, published by De Gruyter. EJEA] This work is licensed under 
the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110741124-009 
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mainly orally, manuscripts usually preserve only scanty but still valuable traces 
for reconstructing the original performative contexts.’ 

The difficulty of a text, its language and/or content, its ‘curricular’ use with- 
in teaching and learning contexts’ are but a few aspects which may have led to 
comment upon a text in written form. Manuscripts are therefore precious wit- 
nesses of exegetical engagements with texts at various levels, from a rather 
elementary approach devoted to render the bare meaning of a given word toa 
more general intention toward an in-depth interpretation of a given treatise or 
poem. Diagrams and illustrations belong to the exegetical apparatus as well, 
being tools for reading and quickly grasping the content of the main text to 
which they refer. 

The typologies of annotations vary significantly not only in the materials 
used, but also in their layout: manuscripts may have been prepared in such a 
manner for the purpose of offering a structured space for planned annotations. 
Such notes, be they short lexical explanations or more structured commen- 
taries, may be placed between the lines of a text, just above, below or even next 
to the word to be explained. For this purpose, sufficiently wide interlinear space 
may have been planned. The same occurs also for the margins of a manuscript, 
where longer annotations may find their place. Wide marginal space may have 
been provided for this need and planned, for instance when ruling the page. 
Regarding marginal annotations, a cross-reference system can sometimes be 
detected for the purpose of linking each comment to the relevant word or sen- 
tence it is commenting upon. Furthermore, the position of annotations within a 
manuscript may have a semantic dimension, deserving of proper investigation. 
On the other hand, manuscripts transmitting commentaries, glossaries or lexica 
referring to another text(s) contained in different manuscript(s) present differ- 
ent layouts and are structured in different ways. 

A material change may also influence the (re-)use of annotations. For in- 
stance, a user of one or more manuscripts containing a main text along with a 
more or less structured corpus of annotations, such as glosses and/or commen- 
taries, can also decide to copy this exegetic material into a second manuscript 
without the text to which they refer. This new collection may be arranged 
according to different ordering criteria and a more or less planned structure: in 


4 See Peera Panarut’s paper on Thai literature in this section (pp. 215-239) as well as those 
by Darya Ogorodnikova on Islamic manuscripts from Senegambia and Mali (pp. 127-150), and 
Simon Whedbee on teaching practices of the Latin Bible in twelfth-century Northern France 
(pp. 49-69). 

5 See Giovanni Ciotti’s article, pp. 315-351. 
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the case of short glosses, for example, they may follow the seguence of the text 
originally referred to or be structured according to an alphabetic or thematic 
order.‘ Once the annotations and glosses had been transferred onto a different 
written artefact, and after their original paratextual nature has been trans- 
formed, such exegetical texts may enjoy a wider circulation and usage than 
previously when they were more closely linked to a given text in a given manu- 
script.’ 


More specifically, the three papers collected in the present section set out to 
sample only few of the manifold typologies of exegetical practices — such as 
annotating, commenting, and glossing a text - in different manuscript cultures. 
The contributions deal respectively with exegetical practices in written artefacts 
within Greek Byzantine, Thai manuscript and medieval Latin cultures. 

Stefano Valente’s paper, Annotating Aristotle’s Organon in the Byzantine 
Age: Some Remarks on the Manuscripts Princeton MS 173 and Leuven, FDWM 1, 
examines a few of the Greek Byzantine manuscripts transmitting Aristotle’s 
logical treatises with a rich exegetical apparatus of annotations and glosses 
written in the margins and between the lines. The complex interactions between 
text, glosses and commentaries within a single manuscript as well as among 
two different manuscripts are investigated here according to their purposes of 
both personal learning and teaching activity. The progressive stratification of 
annotations written by different scribes and scholars over at least two centuries 
shows how the exegetic material in a single written artefact was constantly aug- 
mented and updated according to the needs of the owners and users. In so do- 
ing, the original bulk of annotations copied by the scribe along with the produc- 
tion of the manuscript has been extended by inserting excerpts of other 
commentaries. Furthermore, the strategies of annotating the text by adapting 
previous materials have also been analysed. 

Peera Panarut’s paper, Scholarship between the Lines: Interlinear Glossing in 
Siamese Literary Manuscripts, focuses on the not too common practice of writing 
interlinear annotations in Siamese literary manuscripts from late eighteenth 
and nineteenth century. The glossing practice displayed in some manuscripts 
chiefly concern lexical explanations of archaic, obscure and foreign words con- 
tained in literary texts. These glosses mostly reveal an individual character, 
being the product of the exegetic activity of a single teacher or scholar. However, 


6 In the present section, the first case is illustrated in the papers by Peera Panarut and Stefano 
Valente, the latter in Till Hennings' contribution. 
7 SeeTill Hennings' paper on this point. 
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in a few cases a similar or even identical corpus of annotations has been discov- 
ered in more than one manuscript, thus providing evidence for the existence of 
a kind of institutionalised exegetical tradition. This would also be structured 
later in the form of separate commentaries. Even when the manuscript evidence 
is limited, the extant annotations are testament to the intensive study of Sia- 
mese literature and how individual contributions may play a role in creating a 
shared commentarial tradition. 

Till Hennings' From Marginal Glosses to Translations: Levels of Glossing in 
an Early Medieval Manuscript (Munich, BSB, Clm 19410) not only offers termino- 
logical considerations relating to the terms ‘gloss’ and ‘glossary’ in Latin medie- 
val studies, but also investigates a further step in organising the result of exe- 
getical practices into a new form. The glossaries in this manuscript dated from 
the latter half of the ninth century represent copies of previous collections pro- 
duced in an educational context: in them, glosses and annotations to different 
texts were extracted from the original manuscript sources and arranged into a 
new lexicographic form. Furthermore, the sixteen glossaries collected here con- 
tain not only lexical explanations in one language (Latin) but one even ap- 
proaches a literary translation from one language to another (Latin to Old High 
German). This collection testifies to the different usages of these explanations at 
various stages of the clergy's education.? 
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Stefano Valente 

Annotating Aristotle's Organon in the 
Byzantine Age: Some Remarks on the 
Manuscripts Princeton MS 173 

and Leuven, FDWM 1 


Abstract: In the Byzantine world, the activity of annotating the Organon - the 
collection of six treatises on logic written by Aristotle - was quite a cus- 
tomary practice in learning and teaching activities of educated people since 
logic was a constitutive part of the standard scholastic curriculum. Byzan- 
tine scribes and scholars used to fill the blank spaces in a manuscript with 
short glosses and excerpts mostly taken from pre-existing commentaries by 
Late Antique and Byzantine authors. Each manuscript that transmits Aristo- 
tle's texts along with annotations reflects the scholarly activities carried out 
on those texts over centuries. The manuscript Princeton MS 173 of the 
Princeton University Library is analysed here as a case study. It was pro- 
duced towards the end of the thirteenth century by a single scribe who 
copied Aristotle's treatises as well as some commentaries on them placed in 
the margins. In the fourteenth and fifteenth century, the manuscript was in 
the possession of scholars who judiciously augmented the exegetical appa- 
ratus by inserting glosses and further commentaries. In the present paper, 
the exegetic activity on Posterior Analytics in this manuscript will be scruti- 
nised and some exemplary passages from Book 2 selected. The interactions 
between this manuscript and another one now kept in Leuven (KU Leuven 
Libraries, Special Collections, FDWM 1) will be also investigated. 


1 Introduction 


If we consider the surviving manuscript production of the Byzantine age, we 
will discover that the secular author whose works were most often copied was 


8 Open Access. © 2021 Stefano Valente, published by De Gruyter. CIBE This work is licensed under 
the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110741124-010 
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Aristotle: over a thousand codices of his works are still preserved." However, not 
all of his treatises enjoyed the same popularity throughout the Byzantine mil- 
lennium. The most widespread Aristotelian treatises were those included in the 
Organon. This is a structured collection of six works on logic: Categories, On 
interpretation, Prior Analytics (two books), Posterior Analytics (two books), 
Topics (eight books) and Sophistical Refutations.’ Usually, they were introduced 
by Porphyry’s Isagoge? It is by no means surprising that these logical treatises 
were so widespread since they provided the learning and teaching background 
for standard higher education in Byzantium within both the civil and the reli- 
gious sphere. In fact, the teaching of Aristotelian logic — essentially based on 
Categories, On interpretation and the first chapters of the Prior Analytics — was a 
key part of the trivium together with grammar and rhetoric." In this context, the 
practice of commenting was one of the main scholarly activities that every pro- 
ducer and/or user of a manuscript of the Organon undertook. 

To this end, Byzantine scholars had a wealth of Late Antique and Byzantine 
commentaries at their disposal that were usually taken as a starting point for 
studying the text: they were copied both in autonomous manuscripts and in the 
blank spaces of manuscripts transmitting Aristotle’s treatises. Concerning the 
latter case, the rich manuscript tradition testifies to the intensive and long- 
lasting practice of commenting and annotating the texts of the Stagirite. The 
manuscripts can therefore provide us with invaluable clues about scholastic 
and scholarly activities in the Byzantine world. 

The practice of annotating Aristotle’s texts by adding extracts from com- 
mentaries of various origins has been reviewed by Sofia Kotzabassi in a lucid 
way (2002, 52). As she says, 


in some cases the scribes copied the entire text of a commentary; in other cases they pre- 
ferred to take excerpts from one or more commentaries, which they wrote in the margins 
of each page or between the lines [see her n.5: ‘in most of these manuscripts the space 
between the lines is wider than usual so that the scribe could add scholia or glosses above 


1 See, among others, Oehler 1964; Harlfinger 1971, 40-41 (‘in über 1000 griechischen Hand- 
schriften — unterschiedlich in Zahl und Zusammenstellung der einzelnen Texte —, die aus dem 
9. bis 16. Jh. datieren [...], sind uns die Schriften des Aristoteles erhalten. Aristoteles ist damit 
der handschriftlich meistvervielfaltigte profane griechische Autor; er wird in der Verbreitung 
durch Manuskripte nur von einigen christlichen Texten und Schriftstellern, z.B. allen voran 
vom Neuen Testament, von Johannes Chrysostomos und Johannes Damaskenos, erreicht oder 
übertroffen"); Hunger 1978, 11-15, 25-41. 

2 See e.g. Malink 2011. 

3 Seee.g. Barnes 2003, XIX-XXIII. 

4 See e.g. Erismann 2017. 
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the text). Rarely do two manuscripts of a text have exactly the same excerpts from the 
same commentators [see her n. 6: ‘sometimes the scribes or scholars who copied them 
changed the text or compiled different scholia or versions of the commentaries, making it 
difficult for modern researchers to identify their sources’]. Moreover, these medieval man- 
uscripts belonged to a succession of owners, many of whom over the centuries tried to 
enrich their manuscripts by adding new scholia, which they copied from other manu- 
scripts, often ones borrowed from fellow scholars. So, for instance, it is very common to 
find in manuscripts dating from the thirteenth century scholia written by several later 
hands of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. These scholia document the intensive use 
of philosophical manuscripts and the continuing interest in Aristotle during the late 
Paleologan era. 


Kotzabassi (2002, 53-62) exemplifies this process by introducing a manuscript 
produced around the end of the thirteenth century and now kept at the Univer- 
sity Library of Princeton: manuscript 173. It was acquired in 2001. The first mod- 
ern description of it in a catalogue is from 2010. Literature on this item is 
therefore quite limited: besides Kotzabassi’s seminal paper on the history of this 
‘new’ manuscript (2002), Nikos Agiotis (2016) brought some fundamental 
aspects to light relating to the use of the manuscript by the Byzantine scholar 
John Chortasmenos. In particular, he stresses that ‘Princeton MS 173 offers |...| 
the opportunity to study how a Byzantine scholiast would bring together, organ- 
ize, display and finally refer to the content of different manuscripts’ (Agiotis 
2016, 435). 

As Kotzabassi and Agiotis remark, the multi-layered apparatus of comments 
on the Aristotelian texts in this manuscript is a fairly typical example of com- 
mentarial activity performed by Byzantine scribes and scholars between the end 
of the thirteenth and the first half of the fifteenth century. The present paper 
will focus on few relevant aspects of this precious written artefact, concentrat- 
ing in particular on the apparatus of comments on Posterior Analytics.“ 


2 Case study: the manuscript Princeton MS 173 


The manuscript Princeton, University Library, Department of Rare Books and 
Special Collections, MS 173 is a large-format manuscript (330 x 245 mm in size) 
produced by a single, anonymous scribe by the end of the thirteenth century, as 


5 Kotzabassi and Patterson Sevéenko 2010, 147-149, 150. 
6 On Posterior Analytics in Byzantium from the twelfth to fourteenth century, see e.g. Ebbesen 
2015, 11-16. 
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the writing style reveals.” It is now composed of 164 folios of paper without 
watermarks and contains four treatises of the Organon with an extensive appa- 
ratus of annotations: the treatise On Interpretation opens the manuscript, then 
Prior Analytics, Posterior Analytics and Topics follow. The latter work is incom- 
plete because the last folios of the original manuscript have been lost.? Because 
of this loss, it is impossible to say whether the last treatise of the Organon, the 
Sophistical Refutations, was originally included in the manuscript or not. 

The scribe who produced the manuscript used the margins to copy a rich 
apparatus of comments to the main texts.’ Later hands dating to the fourteenth 
and fifteenth century introduced further explanatory notes in the blank spaces. 
Some of these hands can be traced back to well-known Byzantine scholars and 
possibly owners of the manuscript: in particular, Kotzabassi (2002, 55-56)" 
attributed some of these notes to Nikephoros Gregoras (1295-1360), who proba- 
bly owned the manuscript for a while.” 

Furthermore, Kotzabassi (2002, 57-62) identified the hand of another 
important scholar in the Princeton manuscript: John Chortasmenos. He was a 
notary in the chancery of the Patriarchate in Constantinople and lived between 
the fourteenth and fifteenth century (c. 1370-1430/1).2 On fol. 78', where the 
first book of Posterior Analytics begins, Chortasmenos wrote a personal note 


7 The script shows some features typical of the so-called ‘beta-gamma style’, attested 
between the last quarter of the thirteenth century and the beginning of the fourteenth century: 
see Kotzabassi 2002, 53-54 along with n. 10 for further literature; Kotzabassi and Patterson 
Sevéenko 2010, 148. 

8 See Kotzabassi 2002, 54: ‘from the collation, we can conjecture that in its original condition 
the manuscript began as it does today, that is, without Categories, the work with which most of 
the Organon manuscripts begin’. The first quire number appears at the bottom of fol. 17", but it 
was probably written by a later hand. The first quire number attributable to the first hand can 
be discovered on fol. 33' (e' = 5), as Kotzabassi remarks (2002, 54 n. 12). See also Kotzabassi and 
Patterson Sevéenko 2010, 148. Furthermore, the absence of Porphyry’s Isagoge is also remark- 
able. 

9 He probably reproduced the exegetical apparatus of the manuscript he used as model. As 
for Posterior Analytics, the same corpus of annotations occurs also in other manuscripts of the 
Paleologan age, such as the Ambrosiani B 103 sup. and D 82 sup., the Laurentianus pluteus 72,4 
and the Bodleianus Baroccianus 177. The study of these manuscripts and their annotations is 
currently in progress. 

10 See also Kotzabassi and Patterson Sevéenko 2010, 148-149. 

11 On Nikephoros Gregoras, see e.g. PLP 4443. 

12 On this important intellectual figure of the late Byzantine age, see Hunger 1969; RGKI 
no. 191, II no. 252, III no. 315, PLP 30897. See also Kotzabassi 2002, 57 n. 22 and Cacouros 2017- 
2018, 88-90 for further literature. 
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between the title of the treatise and the beginning of the main text. The text is 
particularly relevant, as Kotzabassi pointed out (2002, 58). It reads as follows:” 


By myself, John Chortasmenos, patriarchal notary (...) during the reign of the most pious 
emperor Manuel Palaiologos [1392-1425] and the patriarchate of the most holy patriarch 
Matthew [1397-1410] in the year after the battle with the Turks [1402?]. 


According to the historical data, this autograph note could date to 1403.“ How- 
ever, traces of even earlier activity can be found in another note in the lower 
margin of fol. 119". This refers to a passage in the first book of Topics (14, 
101b28) concerning the difference between ‘problem’ and *protasis'.^ After the 
explanation taken from another scholar from the early fourteenth century, 
Joseph Rhakendytes,'° Chortasmenos wrote the following remark:" 


Our teacher, the first notary (protonotarios), our brother [name erased] «says» that prob- 
lem and protasis have the same meaning: for he understands the «???» on the basis of 
both of them. 


Leaving aside the problems of interpreting the exact meaning of the second part 
of the explanation, which depends on the word that should stand for the erased 
one, it is clear that Chortasmenos recalls an interpretation given by his master 
here, who was protonotarios at the Patriarchal Chancery in Constantinople. 
Apparently, his master did not agree with Aristotle, who pointed out the differ- 
ence between ‘problem’ and ‘protasis’. According to Kotzabassi (2002, 58-59), 
this anonymous teacher may have been Michael Balsamon, who *was appointed 
as protekdikos of the Great Church of Constantinople and professor of dialectic, 


13 Greek text and translation by Kotzabassi 2002, 58: “80 &yoü iwavvov Tol yopraopévou 
NATPLÄPXOV vorapíou T..K..T... ..XQ.TOG Ö .. .. .. PO / .......... PPIKID ...... oc] Ei TAÇ / Baoıkeiag tod 
evoeBeotatov Bacthéws Kupod pavovňÀ Tol 707010161011 Kol gex8eteu Tratpıapyelag TOD 
aytwTatov matpidpxou / KUpOD natdalov ETOVÇ EVEOTWTOG TG HETA TÜV vovpküv Hâynç”. She 
also remarks that ‘the first two lines have been struck through in brown ink’. 

14 See Hunger 1969, 16; Kotzabassi 2002, 58 n. 24. 

15 See. e.g. Brunschwig 1967, 5-6, 118-122; Smith 1997, 59. 

16 See Kotzabassi and Patterson Sevéenko 2010, 148 for the text. See also Kotzabassi 2002, 58 
n. 25. This quotation may come from Rhakendytes’ Synopsis variarum disciplinarum. However, 
since the Greek text is still unedited, I have not been able to recover it yet. On Rhakendytes, see 
e.g. Gielen 2016, LXXI-LXXIV with further literature. 

17 See Kotzabassi and Patterson Ševčenko 2010, 148 with some corrections: ‘+ 6 غ8‎ rjuérepog 
(616dlokaAoç ó nporovotápiog åecApòç [approx. 15 letters] kol TO avTO onpaívetv, TO TE 
npópAnpa Kal TAV ripóxaotv: Ep” ExaTépwv yàp xai Tov [approx. 6/7 letters] ob ovvvrtakoverot. 
See also Kotzabassi 2002, 58. 
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rhetoric, philosophy, and theology by the patriarch Matthew, that is, after 1397; 
before this appointment, he held the office of protonotarios. Thus, we can 
assume that the scholion of fol. 118" [immo 119°] was written before 1397’. 

Consequently, we can gather some time references for Chortasmenos’ 
scholarly work on this manuscript, which probably began at the very end of the 
fourteenth century. Since his additions to it were written in inks of various col- 
ours, Kotzabassi suggested that his scholarly activity was performed “at differ- 
ent times”, 

Chortasmenos was also a teacher and worked both privately as well as at 
the Patriarchal school.” His wide range of interests encompassed theology, 
astronomy and logic in particular. The Princeton manuscript holds some evi- 
dence of his scholarly activity on this latter topic. How Chortasmenos came to 
possess this codex is still not known.? 


2.1 John Chortasmenos' use of Princeton MS 173 


We can distinguish three main scholarly activities that Chortasmenos carried 
out on the texts of the Organon contained in the Princeton manuscript, probably 
at different times:” 

1. attribution of the anonymous marginal notes already present in the manu- 
script to the respective authors, whose names were written in red ink. This 
implies that Chortasmenos had a library at his disposal where different 
commentaries on Aristotle's writings were available, thus having the 
chance to check the references against the sources; 

2. addition of annotations and excerpts from further commentaries in the 
blank spaces. Since some of these notes can be discovered in the deep inner 
margins, Kotzabassi and Patterson Sevéenko are probably right in saying 


18 See Kotzabassi 2002, 59 n. 27: ‘Chortasmenos added scholia in the margins of Princeton MS 
173 at different times, a hypothesis that is strengthened by the fact that his scholia are written 
in different colours of ink'. 

19 See Hunger 1969, 14-19. 

20 However, there was another manuscript in his private library which belonged to 
Nikephoros Gregoras, viz. the manuscript Vaticanus gr. 1365 with the text of the Astronomy by 
the Byzantine scholar Theodoros Metochites (1270-1332; see Hunger 1969, 24—25). This codex 
belonged to the library of the monastery of Chora in Constantinople. It may be that 
Chortasmenos acquired these two manuscripts together. For recent literature on this manu- 
script, see the relevant file in the online database Pinakes (https://pinakes.irht.cnrs.fr/ 
notices/cote/67997/). 

21 Not in chronological order. 
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that ‘it is possible that the manuscript was disbound at the time’ (2010, 149). 
This would also explain how Chortasmenos was able to write some entries 
by turning the page 90° to the left or right; 

3. addition of cross-references: Chortasmenos linked the main text and the 
marginal comments by using symbols; he sometimes refers to other com- 
ments in different parts of the same manuscript by adding more complex 
symbols; finally, he placed references to another manuscript between the 
lines of the main text, which only contained commentaries on the Aristote- 
lian treatises. 


Some selected examples will now be discussed in order to illustrate the multi- 
layered process of annotating the main text. In particular, I intend to briefly 
consider Chapter 12 of Posterior Analytics, Book 2. Together with the previous 
chapter (11), this also deals with the discussion of the notion of ‘cause’ (aitia, 
aitia) as a middle term within a syllogism in relation to time.” In the Princeton 
manuscript, Chapter 12 begins on line 14 of fol. 111' (see Fig. 1): 


Aristotle, Posterior Analytics, II 12 (95a10—14):? To 8' abt attióv Eotı toic yrvopiévotg Kal 
+016 yeyevnpévotg Kol toic &copiévoig önep Kai roig OVOL (TÒ yàp HEOOV aitiov), TAT xoig 
p£v ونه‎ dv, roig غ8‎ ytvopévotc yıvöpevov, roig غ8‎ yeyevnuévoig yeyevnu&vov Kal 
EOOHEVOLG EOÖHEVOV. 


What explains why something is coming about (and why it has come about, and why it 
will be) is the same as what explains why this is the case: it is the middle term which is 
explanatory. But if something is the case, the explanatory item is the case; if it is coming 
about, it is coming about; if it has come about, it has come about; and if it will be, it will 
be.” 


In the adjacent right and lower margin, the main scribe added some anonymous 
explanations on Aristotle’s text without linking them to the respective passages 
(see Fig. 1). The excerpts are only separated from one another by a punctuation 
mark (‘:—’) and a blank space. Furthermore, the scribe did not add any comment 
between the lines. 


22 See, among others, Ross 1949, 648-653; Barnes 1975, 223-229; Detel 1993, II, 717-738, esp. 
717: ‘In Kapitel 12 setzt Aristoteles die Diskussion des Ursachenbegriffes in Demonstrationen 
fort, die in II 11 begonnen hatte, und zwar mit Erwägungen zum zeitlichen Verhältnis von 
Ursache und Verursachten (“Wirkung”)’; Barnes 1993, 233-240. 

23 Here and below, I quote from the edition by Ross 1949. 

24 Translation by Barnes 1993, 61. 
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Chortasmenos acted in this way: he marked the beginning of the chapter by 
a punctuation mark in red ink (‘:’) and added the name of the author of the 
excerpted commentary in the margin: in this case, he wrote ‘of Philoponus' (tod 
@®ıAonövov). Then, he cross-referenced the individual comments on the respec- 
tive sentences in the main text by using symbols in red-ink, both between the 
lines of the main text and in the blank space before the commentary: concern- 
ing the sentence of Posterior Analytics quoted above, we find the symbol ‘^’ in 
both places. The text of this comment reads as follows:” 


TO avTO altıov: Aéyw 68 TO ei&ikóv: nepi GÜTOÜ yàp Kal póvov TOD EİĞLKOÜ aitiov WPLOHEVOU 
TodTo GiaAaufáver ÖYEEL elvat Ti post 0001010017 Kai ovyypovov Kal ópóyovov TOİÇ 
aitıaToig‘ GUVEĞOMOLOÜTAL yàp TO TOLOÜTOV aittov toig AITIATOIG KATA TAV TOD xpóvou 
TPILEPELaV:— 


The same thing (is) cause: I mean the formal cause. For he [i.e. Aristotle] makes this dis- 
tinction in relation to this which is the only one to be defined as formal cause. (This cause) 
has to belong by nature to the same series, time, and genus as the effects. For such a cause 
is assimilated to the effects according to the tripartition of time. 


It should be remarked that this and other excerpts copied by the main scribe in 
the margins of Posterior Analytics, which Chortasmenos later attributed to 
Philoponus, have not yet been edited. In Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca 
(CAG), a series published by the Academy of the Sciences in Berlin, Volume 13 
contains the edition of Philoponus’ commentary on Posterior Analytics (Wallies 
1909). Regarding the second Book, the excerpts in the Princeton manuscripts do 
not coincide with those printed there (Wallies 1909, 334—440). However, the 
authorship of the commentary on the second Book is controversial, as the 
author is likely to be the twelfth-century scholar Leon Magentinos.” Thus, the 
Princeton manuscript may be a valuable source for recovering the lost text of 
Philoponus’ commentary. 

After cross-referencing the text and the pre-existing commentary, 
Chortasmenos undertook the task of enhancing the exegetic apparatus of the 
Princeton manuscript. First of all, he wrote some short exegetic glosses in 


25 The orthography and the punctuation have been standardised. 

26 See Ebbesen 1981, I, 302-313; Ebbesen 2015, 13 with n. 4. See also Goldin 2009, 1-4, who 
suspects that this is ‘a largely paraphrastic condensation of either a lost commentary on An. 
Post. 2 by Philoponus, or of another commentary on this book that derives from the lectures of 
Ammonius. (...) Nonetheless, the matter of authorship and the ultimate source of this material 
remains highly uncertain’ (p. 4). Recent investigations have shown how Magentinos’ commen- 
tary fairly re-worked Philoponus’ materials: see Brockmann 2020; Valente 2021. 
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brownish ink between the lines to explain some phrases which may otherwise 
have been considered ambiguous. For instance, in the opening sentence of 
Chapter 12 mentioned above, we can find the following glosses above the line: 
Toig yeyevnpévorc, ‘what has come about’, toic Eoou£vorg, ‘what will be’, and 
Toig ovoı, ‘what is’, which are explained respectively as toic mapeAnAvOdow, 
‘what has happened, the past events’, toig péAAovoty, ‘the future events’, and 
toic EveotwMot, ‘the present events’. The expressions that are explained are not 
particularly difficult to understand, but Chortasmenos clearly wanted to point 
out their implicit meaning in the context used here. In this case, the focus is on 
the constant relationship between a given cause and a given effect in the pre- 
sent, in the past and in the future. The explanation is therefore necessary, par- 
ticularly in an educational context. These short glosses may have been a sort of 
aide-mémoire that Chortasmenos could have used in his teaching activity in 
order to remember the need to explain such words to his students. Similar 
glosses can be found all over the manuscript. 

After having added these glosses to explain the opening sentence of Chap- 
ter 12, Chortasmenos copied some excerpts from another commentary in the 
blank space between the lines. Such additions in brown ink were made when 
the short glosses had already been written, as the layout of the commentary 
reveals: above the beginning of the chapter, the commentary was written in a 
column; the third line runs up to the right margin below the glosses. 
Chortasmenos then turned the page 90° to continue the copy between the text 
and the commentary in the margin. Finally, he wrote the last sentence between 
the last line of the main text and the commentary at the bottom of the page. A 
red line links the last sentence to the previous one. As for the content of the 
exegesis, the text reads as follows: 


deldag WG Eotı TO AUTO npàypa deifan Sta Stap~opwv aitiwv, VÜV netaßalver Ep” Érepóv TL 
Bewpnna, STL TO aitıov åváykn ouvefoA«A»órteo000 TH TIPOKENEVW (NTAHOTI Kal 
motkid<A>Eo0at LEV KATA TOV ypóvov, ur] HEVTOL ye Kal KATA TO ELĞOÇ, GAAG p£vetv TH cider 
ÄNETÄBANTOV VOTEP kai TO npokeipevov CTPA: 


Having proven that it is possible to prove the same thing by means of different causes, he 
(i.e. Aristotle) now turns to another topic: that the cause and the proposed object of inves- 
tigation must change together and show variation in regard to time, but not so in respect 


27 Here, Chortasmenos wrote at first Kata TO elsos taking it from the following part of the text, 
but he immediately acknowledged the mistake and corrected it deleting tò ei8oc. 
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to kind; rather [the cause] must remain unchanged in kind, as does the proposed object of 
investigation.” 


The anonymous text does not stem from the pen of Chortasmenos himself, since 
it coincides with the commentary on the second book that is attributed to 
Philoponus in Maximilian Wallies’ edition.” A comparison with the printed text 
shows that Chortasmenos only copied a small part of it, namely the first five 
lines.” 


In the Princeton manuscript, the text of Chapter 12 of Posterior Analytics, Book 2, 
continues on the next verso. Here, we discover further aspects concerning the 
scholarly activity that Chortasmenos performed. In the blank space in the upper 
left corner of fol. 111" (Fig. 2), he drew the schema of a syllogism Aristotle used 
to explain the opening sentence of this chapter: 


Aristotle, Posterior Analytics, II 12 (95a17—21): ti &otı kpbotoAkog; eiANpAw 67] StL 060p 
nennyóg. مسقنا‎ &p' ov T, rennyóg &p’ ov A, altıov TÒ péoov &p’ ov B, ÉAenpi Bepuoü 
TOVTEANÇ. bnápyet 6 TH T TÒ B, TovTW غ8‎ TÒ nennyevar TO ey’ OL A. yivetat غ8‎ 
KPVOTAAAOS ytvopiévou TOD B, yey&vntau 62 yeyevnpévov, ~otat 8’ £oopiévov. 


What is ice? — Assume that it is solidified water. Water C, solidified A; the explanatory 
middle term is B, complete absence of heat. Thus B holds of C; and being solidified, A 


28 Transl. Goldin 2009, 78 with changes. 

29 See above, p. 198. 

30 Wallies 1909, 386.2-6 (with minor changes); the rest of the full text reads (Wallies 1909, 
386.6-15): [...] TOD È Intriuatog evve&aM occropévovu KATA TOV xpóvov OUVEĞMAAĞTTETOL Kal TO 
aittov. otov aitia ŝoti TOD kpuotáAAov A TOD HATOG rrflğtç Sia rravteAf| oxépnotv Tod Beppoü. ei 
HEV OÜV 7pOTEBİ TÒ (cma KATA TOV EVEOTWTA ypóvov, 07080017 الوجع0‎ Kai TÒ aitiov GÜTOÜ KATA 
Tov éveoT@ta: ei غ8‎ YIVÖHEVÖV EoTt TO npypa, KOİ TO ALTIOV YIVÖHEVOV ÖTOĞOĞNGETAL- Kal ei 
YEYEVNHEVOV TO mpoxeipevov i| £oópevov, Kai TO attiov TOLOÜTOV áno8o0rjoexat. oiov Già Tİ 
KPVOTOAADS EoTL; 61611 nÁyvuTa TO مسقنا‎ Sta mMavtedt ÉkAeuptv TOD Seppod. Sia Tİ &yévero; 
Stott érrjy8r TÒ 060p tà navreAfj ExAEuptv Tod Bepnod. Kal Eri THV GAAWV WooUTWL, ‘[...] but 
when the object of investigation changes in respect to time the cause too changes with it. For 
example, the cause of ice is the solidification of the water that comes from total depletion of 
heat. Now if one were to propose the object of investigation by reference to it in the present 
tense, its cause too will be rendered in the present. And if the fact is coming to be, the cause too 
in each case will be rendered similarly. And if that which is proposed is past or future, the 
cause too will be rendered as this sort of thing. For example, why does ice exist? Because water 
is solidified on account of the total disappearance of heat. Why did it come to be? Because the 
water became solidified on account of its total disappearance of heat, and likewise in the other 
cases’ (transl. Goldin 2009, 78). 
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holds of B. Ice is coming about if B is coming about; it has to come about if it has come 
about; and it will be if it will be.” 


In the upper margin on the right, the main scribe had already drawn the 
diagrams of two syllogisms which are now quite faded.” Moreover, the left one 
does not reflect the exact order of the main text. Thus, Chortasmenos provided a 
new drawing: 


TLETINYOS ÉkAeupic Geppod rravreAng مسقن‎ 
a 8 ۷ 

solidified complete absence of heat water 
A B C 


See 


After this syllogism, Aristotle discusses a further topic: the chronological co- 
existence of cause and effect. Chortasmenos marked this transition by inserting 
a dicolon in red ink (‘:’), just like at the beginning of Chapter 12.” The next sen- 
tence of Aristotle's treatise reads as follows (95a22-24): 


TO HEV ovv OÜTWÇ ALTIOV xai oU aittov Gua YİVETOL, ÖTav yivnTOL, Kal Eotiv, ÖTOV Å: Kol Eri 
TOD yeyov&vol Kal £oeo9at 00010. 


When an item is explanatory in this way and the item of which it is explanatory comes 
about, then they both come about at the same time; when they are the case, they are the 
case at the same time; and similarly for ‘have come about’ and for ‘will be’.™ 


In the procedure just described, Chortasmenos wrote some short explanatory 
glosses between the lines. Then, he used symbols in red ink to link the main text 
(Fig. 2, line 5) to the existing commentary in the right and lower margin (in this 
case, something like ‘Y’) (Fig. 2, line 9). The author of the commentary is 


31 Transl. Barnes 1993, 61. 

32 On diagrams in Aristotle’s manuscripts, see e.g. Bülow-Jacobsen and Ebbesen 1982, 50-52; 
Panizza 1999; Cacouros 2001; Prapa 2012; Rambourg 2012. 

33 See above, p. 197. 

34 Transl. Barnes 1993, 61. 
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identified as Philoponus: Chortasmenos appended his name in red ink both at 
the beginning of these excerpts (Tol PıiAonıövov, ‘of Philoponus’) and, more 
extensively, at the bottom of the page: Tod PiAonövov Kupod Iwävvou A 
eğnynolç avtn, ‘this is the explanation of the Master John Philoponus’. Fur- 
thermore, in the right margin of the commentary, rotated by 90?, Chortasmenos 
also wrote his own remarks as a reader, student and teacher: rota Avaykala 
Ttàvu, ‘all these (comments) are absolutely indispensable’. This attests once 
again to the scholar’s intensive engagement with the Princeton manuscript and 
its Aristotelian corpus. 

In some other cases, Chortasmenos inserted cross-references to other pas- 
sages within the manuscript itself in order to establish connections between the 
comments on different treatises. This is what happens in the right margin of 
fol. 38' (Fig. 3), for instance. Chortasmenos wrote the following note in red ink 
toward the end of Chapter 22 of Prior Analytics (40b16) concerning the hypothet- 
ical syllogism: 


Inter Kol Etepov oxyóMov návv dvayKoiov nepi TÜV Lrtodetik@v ovAAoylouWv TOD 
@©iAonövou öruodev Ev TO Ilepi Eppeveiag AploTOTENOLÇ OUVTAYUOTI, Ev W eÜpriosig 
onpetov -% TÖĞE. 


Also look above for another very necessary comment by Philoponus on the hypothetical 
syllogisms in Aristotle's treatise On Interpretation, in which you will find this symbol: x. 


The symbol can be found on fol. 13" between the lines of the text he was refer- 
ring to (lines 5-6 of the main text), where the comment can be found. 


2.2 Cross-referencing manuscripts: the Princeton manuscript 
and the manuscript FDWM 1 of the KU Leuven Libraries, 
Special Collections 


Chortasmenos' exegetic activity on the Princeton manuscript also goes beyond 
the boundaries of this very manuscript. He actually added cross-references 
between the lines of Prior Analytics, Posterior Analytics and Topics by inserting a 
progressive numbering in red ink. As Nikos Agiotis first acknowledged (2016, 
436-437), these numbers should be interpreted as cross-references to another 
manuscript. 

In order to illustrate this practice with an example, let us turn to the begin- 
ning of the aforementioned sentence of the Posterior Analytics (see above, 
p. 197). In the Princeton manuscript, we read the numeral ë0, i.e. ‘69° (see Fig. 2, 
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line 5). Chortasmenos also wrote a personal remark in red ink in the right 
margin: davnaoia é£rynotg eig Toto Tob Mayevrnvoü, ‘Magentinos’ explana- 
tion of this passage is marvellous’. Furthermore, a similar remark by 
Chortasmenos can also be seen between the name of Philoponus and the com- 
mentary in the left margin of the same verso (see Fig. 2): MoAA@ p£Attov eig 
TaüTO Aéyet 6 Mayevtrvóc, ‘Magentinos speaks much better on this point [scil. 
than Philoponus does]’. However, no trace of Magentinos' interpretation can be 
found on this particular folio of the Princeton manuscript. The cross-reference 
points to another manuscript, now fragmentarily preserved at the KU Leuven 
University Library (Special Collections, FDWM 1).? 

The Leuven manuscript is composed of seven dossiers written by 
Chortasmenos himself plus three flying leaves originally belonging to older 
manuscripts. As Agiotis has pointed out (2016, 437), ‘the seventh and last dossi- 
er [...] contains half of the missing folio of the Analytica posteriora in Princeton 
MS 173 [between fols 81-82]’. As for the other two leaves, I was able to identify 
that they belong to the manuscript Paris, BnF, gr. 1845 (thirteenth century). On 
the other hand, a leaf from the Leuven manuscript was found in the Princeton 
manuscript (now MS 173A).” Both the Leuven and the Princeton manuscript 
were kept in the library of the Seminario Arcivescovile in Siena until 1971, where 
this accident may have taken place.“ As for the core of the Leuven dossiers, 


35 The manuscript was acquired in 1990 by the De Wulf-Mansion Centre of the KU Leuven. The 
first accurate description of the content is in Cacouros 1996. See also Agiotis 2016, 436-439. On 
the relationship between the Leuven and the Princeton manuscripts, see Kotzabassi 2002, 56-57 
n. 21; see also Cacouros 2017-2018, 91-93. The manuscript is digitized: «http://depot.lias.be:80/ 
delivery/DeliveryManagerServlet?dps pid-IE3499721» (accessed on 31 July 2018). 

36 This manuscript transmits the Organon as well: see the description by D. Reinsch in CAGB 
online: <https://cagb-db.bbaw.de/handschriften/handschrift.xql?id=51471> (accessed on 30 Jan. 
2018). It can be consulted online: «https://gallica.bnf.fr/ark:/12148/btv1b107218100» (accessed 
on 23 Oct. 2018). 

37 See Kotzabassi and Patterson Ševčenko 2010, 150. See also Kotzabassi 2002, 59: ‘[...] a 
separate paper leaf laid in but not bound between folios 115 and 116. [...] This loose folio is a 
piece of Western paper [...] with a watermark dating to about 1425. On it are written, alterna- 
tively, parts of the commentaries of Themistios and John Philoponus on the first book of Ana- 
lytica posteriora. The style of the script is that of John Chortasmenos'. See also Cacouros 2019, 
92-93. 

38 See Kotzabassi 2002, 62; Kotzabassi and Patterson Sevéenko 2010, 149; Agiotis 2016, 437. 
On the other hand, the Parisinus graecus 1845 seems not to have ever been in this library. It is 
therefore still to clarify where the three manuscripts were the last time together and when the 
passages of folia from the one to the other took place. Another hypothesis has been advanced 
by Cacouros 2019, 91-92, who has suggested that Chortasmenos himself may have been 
responsible for bounding together different codicological units and single leaves from three 
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these contain excerpts from different Late Antique and Byzantine commentaries 
‘on sections of the Analytica priora 1, both books of Analytica posteriora and 
Topica V (Agiotis 2016, 436). Each comment is numbered progressively in the 
margin using a numeral in red ink. The numbering corresponds exactly to the 
numbers in the Princeton manuscript.” 

Concerning commentary no. 69 on Posterior Analytics, Book 2, Chapter 12, 
the respective passage in the Leuven manuscript can be read in Dossier IV, 
fol. 6", line 19-28 (Fig. 4).“° The text corresponds to a quite extensive explana- 
tion taken from the commentary attributed to Philoponus, but actually written 
by Magentinos, as the Leuven manuscript confirms in this case. The comment 
reads as follows: 


To pèv ov obtwe aitiov Kal ob ottiov äpa ylveraı Stav yivetot: Tlepi aitiov Ayer &vraba 
eidtxod, Örtep Ana oTi TH aitiat@. kal £& Aväykııg yivetat akoAovenotc” TOD TE aitiov Kat 
aittatod,? ó0ev Av tic &pENtat, cite ånò TOD aitiov etre ånò Tod GİTLATOÜ- AVTIOTPEPOVOL 
yàp npòç GAANAa. ei yàp TÒ VöWP nénnye br ÉkAenptv TOD Geppod, &váykn xoi KPVITAAAOV 
yevéo@at, Kal ei KpbotoAAog y£yovev, åváykn Kal ZxAenptv Beppod yev&ofaı mnxGEvtos Tod 
06010. TAHV ei Kai EÇ dvay«ne A ûkoAoÛOnoıç TOD aitiov Kal GİTLATOÜ ^ yivetat, ÖBev ÖV TIC 
âpENTOL, eite dnd tod aitiov cite dnd Tod GİTLATOÜ, GAA’ ov dLapopd EoTiv EV adTOIc aŭt: 
ei èv yap Tod aitiov TEBEVTOÇ Eetat TO aitiatov, Eotı Kupiws ,جاقاع0768‎ Slot“ Å 
andbetétc EK npotépwv Kal aitiwv yivetar: ei GE TEBEVTOÇ TOD GİTLATOÜ” Epetat TO اكه‎ 


e ^ 


yivetat TEKUNpLWöÖNG ÖNÖĞELĞİÇ. A EK TÜV VOTEpwv A Kai Sevtépwv pérpa pépet 


manuscripts possibly preserved in the monastery of St John Prodromos (‘the Forerunner’) in 
the district of Petra in Constantinople. 

39 See Agiotis 2016, 437. 

40 See Cacouros 1996, 95. 

41 Wallies 1909, 386.20-387.5. In the footnotes to the Greek text, I account for variant readings 
of the manuscripts as reported by Wallies in his edition of the text: Paris, BnF, Coisl. 157 (siglum E, 
fiftheenth century), Paris, BnF, Coisl. 167 (C, fourtheenth century) and Paris, BnF, gr. 1972 (F, 
fourtheenth century). He also refers to the first printed edition of the Greek text in the Aldine 
Presse (Venice 1534, second edition): see Wallies 1909, VI-VII. In the Leuven manuscript, the 
numeral, lemma and first letter of the explanation are rubricated. 

42 1 ûk- codd.; only the Aldina and the Lovaniensis omit the article. 

43 tov aitiov xai tod aittatod E; also the manuscripts C, F, the Lovaniensis and the Aldina 
omit the second tov. The Lovaniensis has the particle te as well. 

44 Ãyovv eite codd.; the Aldina and the Lovaniensis omit the particle r|youv, a typical feature 
of Magentinos' style: see Ebbesen 2015, 13 with n. 4 with further literature. 

45 tov ait- codd.; the Aldina and the Lovaniensis omit the article. 

46 1كفاة‎ Kal codd.; also the Aldina and the Lovaniensis omit xai. 

47 The reading of the manuscripts in the printed edition is tod aitıatoü 1802070. Once again, 
the Leuven manuscript agrees with the Aldina here. 

48 Here, we read èğ övâykng in the Lovaniensis, later deleted by Chortasmenos himself. 
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anodelgewg” we 103011 Exrintovoa. EĞİĞOĞE KAL mpdtepov nepi Tod EİĞLKOÜ aitiov, ÖLÖTL 
“ترم‎ êppéOn civar dpEoos, r|yovv 71pÖTOOIÇ, Ñ 60611 Ev TH rapovtt BipAGo nepi Tod نأمكعتاقاع‎ 
aitiov (ntobpev, eiye” Suvatov” 0708 تتاقاع‎ abtod yevéoOat eite kal pT}. 


69. ‘Now that which is a cause in this way and that of which it is a cause come to be at the 
same time’. Here he speaks about the formal [cause], which [occurs] at the same time as 
the effect. And there is a necessary entailment between the cause and the effect, from 
whichever one might begin, whether from the cause or from the effect, for they convert 
with each other. For if water has solidified on account of the disappearance of heat, ice too 
must have come to be, and if ice came to be, there must have been a disappearance of heat 
when the water solidified. However, even if there is a necessary entailment between the 
cause and the effect (from whichever one might begin, whether from the cause or from the 
effect), there is nonetheless this distinction [to be made] in the [two] cases. For if when the 
cause is posited the effect will follow, there is demonstration in the strict sense, because 
demonstration comes from things that are prior and are causes. But if, when the effect is 
posited the cause will follow, there is a sign-demonstration. The syllogism from posterior 
or even from secondary premises meets standards of a lower order than those of demon- 
stration, since it falls short of being a demonstration.™ He first taught also about the for- 
mal cause, because it was said to be an immediate principle (that is, premise), or because 
in the present book we are investigating about the formal cause, whether or not there can 
be a demonstration of it.” 


The paper that Chortasmenos used in the Leuven manuscript seems to date to 
around the year 1425, that is, about twenty years later than the first datable 
record by this scholar in the Princeton manuscript. Therefore, it may be cau- 
tiously suggested that Chortasmenos worked with both manuscripts for decades 
and did not stop improving the Princeton manuscript. 


49 The reading of the manuscripts and of the printed edition is: &K yap TÜV bot£pwv Ö 
ovAdoytopos npoéprm A SE 70101111 جاقّاع0768‎ N EK TÜV borépov BebTEpa gérpa اعم02)‎ 
anodeifewg (see below, n. 54). The reading of the Lovaniensis is the same as the Aldina once 
again, except for the article f before the preposition £x. 

50 The Lovaniensis and the Aldina read kai against the particle 8¢ of the manuscripts CEF. 

51 The reading of the manuscripts in the printed edition is kai ápyrj. The Leuven manuscript 
agrees with the Aldina again in that it omits the conjunction Kol. 

52 &lyc is an easy mistake for etre of all the manuscripts. 

53 Svvatov Eotıv is the reading of all the manuscripts except for the Lovaniensis and the 
Aldina. 

54 The correct reading should be “for the syllogism proceeded from [posterior] premises. Such 
a demonstration which is based on posterior premises meets standards [etc.]’ (transl. Goldin 
2009, 79). See above, n. 49 for the Greek text. 

55 1 reproduce the translation by Goldin 2009, 79 but in two passages (see above, nn. 50 and 
51). 

56 See Kotzabassi 2002, 59 with n. 29: see above, n. 38. 
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Further examples of cross-references can be found elsewhere in the Princeton 
manuscript, such as on fol. 114". Here Chortasmenos wrote the following note 
between the lines in red ink: Çiftel eig ToüTO xai TOD Moyevinvoü ££rynotv 
GAYNVİÇOUCAV TAUTO TOÜTO kai ÖL £répou Tapaseiypatos, ‘also in this case, look 
for Magentinos’ explanation which also explains the very same passage by 
using another example’. This passage comments on Aristotle, Posterior Analytics, 
II 13 (97b7). The relevant comment is numbered 0, i.e. ‘209’; the long explana- 
tion can be found in the Leuven manuscript in dossier IV, fol. 10" (line 39-end). 

Conversely, some cross-references to the text of the Princeton manuscript 
can also be discovered in the Leuven manuscript. The ‘parallel use of the two 
manuscripts’ has already been pointed out by Agiotis for the first book of Poste- 
rior Analytics (2016, 437)." To make another example from the second book, in 
dossier IV of the Leuven manuscript, fol. 7° (lines 7-8), we read:” 


vn’ “ÖTE 6& Exovtes GÜTOÜ TOD Mp&ypatos’ (Aristotle, Posterior Analytics II 8, 93a21-22): 
onpeiwoat Stt Å EĞAYNOLÇ Tod prtod TOÜTOU keita £v TH BıßAlw. 


(58) ‘when grasping something of the object itself (Aristotle, Posterior Analytics 118, 
93a21-22): nota bene: the comment on this passage is in the book. 


Here, the lemma taken from Posterior Analytics was commented on simply by 
referring to ‘the book’, that is, to the related book containing the main text with 
annotations, which is the Princeton manuscript.? The passage can be found 
there on fol. 108". Chortasmenos inserted the explanation from Magentinos’ 
commentary in the left margin (rotated 90?).? This annotation in the Leuven 
manuscript is of particular importance because it reveals that Chortasmenos 
possibly copied the extracts from commentaries on the Aristotelian treatises 
after having studied and annotated the Princeton manuscript. After the produc- 
tion of the Leuven manuscript — or at the same time as it was being produced — 
Chortasmenos added the cross-references to the Princeton manuscript in order 
to improve his manuscript of the Organon even further. Chortasmenos was 


57 Seealso Cacouros 1996, 90. 

58 The text was first published by Cacouros 1996, 95. Before the ‘rediscovery’ of the Princeton 
manuscript, Cacouros could only form the hypothesis that “il doit s'agir de l'ancien manuscrit 
consulté’. 

59 Elsewhere in the Leuven manuscript, Chortasmenos uses the expression ‘old book’ to refer 
to the Princeton manuscript (dossier IIIa, fol. 14": see Agiotis 2016, 437). 

60 The Greek text can be read in Wallies 1909, 367.30-368.15; the English translation is that by 
Goldin 2009, 56. 
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therefore aware of the great value of the Princeton manuscript, which he con- 
sidered essential for his learning and teaching activities.“ 


3 Conclusions 


Aristotle’s logical treatises were part of the standard educational curriculum of 
every cultivated man during the Byzantine age. Because of their complex con- 
tent, students and scholars alike felt the need to supplement the manuscripts at 
their disposal with annotations of various kinds and from different sources. To 
illustrate this practice, which was quite common at the time, the manuscript 
Princeton MS 173 with its heavily annotated collection of four Aristotelian logi- 
cal treatises offers some insights into the Byzantine exegetical practices from 
the thirteenth to the early fifteenth century. 

The scribe who produced the manuscript at the end of the thirteenth centu- 
ry copied the Aristotelian treatises together with a corpus of marginal com- 
ments, which likely have already been present in his model. Later on, the 
annotations were constantly updated and enhanced by the various readers 
and owners of the manuscript. The Byzantine scholar and teacher John 
Chortasmenos possessed the manuscript from the very end of the fourteenth 
century and kept it over the first quarter of the fifteenth century, during which 
time he sensibly improved the exegetical apparatus. In particular, he also intro- 
duced cross-references to a separate manuscript he had produced, the manu- 
script FDWM1 of the KU Leuven Libraries, Special Collections. This only 
contained extracts from commentaries on the treatises included in the Princeton 
manuscript. 

The result of this multi-layered annotations is the Princeton manuscript, a 
sort of work-in-progress written artefact for the sake of teaching and learning in 


61 Chortasmenos’ study of Aristotelian Organon is also attested in other manuscripts. In fact, 
he composed an introductory treatise on Aristotelian logic, based upon Porphyry’s Isagoge, 
and he collected extracts and paraphrases from Posterior Analytics and Topics. These excerpts 
are known thanks to two calligraphic manuscripts written by Chortasmenos himself: the manu- 
script Vienna, Austrian National Library (ONB), Supplementum graecum 75 and the manuscript 
Bologna, University Library, 3637: see Hunger 1969, 32f. Regarding the Bologna manuscript, 
see also D. Harlfinger in Moraux et al. 1976, 66-69 (an updated version is now available online: 
<http://cagb-db.bbaw.de/handschriften/handschrift.xql?id=9765> [accessed on 9 Sept. 2017]). 
Concerning the Vienna manuscript, see e.g. Hunger 1994, 124-130; Cacouros 2019, 94-96 with 
further bibliography. 
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the context of traditional Byzantine education. This manuscript represents a 
valuable example of the intense exegetic activities concerning the Organon in 
the late Byzantine age. 
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Fig. 1: Princeton, University Library, MS 173, fol. 111'; courtesy of Princeton University Library. 
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Fig. 2: Princeton, University Library, MS 173, fol. 111”; courtesy of Princeton University Library. 
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Fig. 3: Princeton, University Library, MS 173, fol. 38'; courtesy of Princeton University Library. 
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Fig. 4: Leuven, KU Leuven Libraries, Special Collections, FDWM 1, dossier IV, fol. 8"; © KU Leuven. 


Peera Panarut 
Scholarship between the Lines: Interlinear 
Glossing in Siamese Literary Manuscripts 


Abstract: This article explores the tradition of writing interlinear glosses in 
Siamese literary manuscripts dated to the late eighteenth and the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The glosses annotate archaic and obscure words found in texts transmitted 
from the kingdom of Ayutthaya and in texts adapted from foreign poetry, such as 
pieces of writing in Khmer and the Lan Na Tai language, reflecting an attempt by 
traditional scholars of the Bangkok period to comprehend these archaic and for- 
eign literary texts. The glosses from each literary manuscript appear to have been 
added separately and are not identical. The only text which reflects the glossing 
tradition is Yuan Phai, an archaic royal eulogy from fifteenth-century Ayutthaya 
in which identical glosses can be found in multiple manuscripts. Furthermore, 
the glosses in Yuan Phai were also adopted and enhanced, eventually constitut- 
ing a separate commentary of the text in the late nineteenth century. Although 
the number of glossed manuscripts that have survived is limited, the interlinear 
glosses in them reveal how literary texts were interpreted by traditional scholars 
and readers and should therefore be regarded as significant evidence of the study 
of Siamese literature and Siamese manuscript culture. 


1 Introduction 


Glossing between the lines, annotating obscure words and commenting on the 
main text are editorial activities that are not found very frequently in Siamese 
manuscripts. This is because learning in pre-modern Thailand was mainly based 
on oral traditions in which knowledge was transmitted directly from teachers to 
students. Therefore, students in old Siam tended to learn how to interpret literary 
texts in the presence of their teachers. However, in some cases involving old Thai 
literary pieces, which were supposedly considered obscure in terms of reading 
and interpretation, individual readers and users of manuscripts wrote glosses 
between the lines, providing the meaning of archaic words and sometimes 
explaining the meaning of a particular stanza. Interlinear glosses are generally 
unique to the manuscript in which they occur; only one case of archaic poetry 


© Open Access. © 2021 Peera Panarut, published by De Gruyter. JBA] This work is licensed under 
the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110741124-011 
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exhibiting a tradition of annotation has been found so far. This article explores 
interlinear glossing in Siamese manuscripts, its function and the key role it 
played in deciphering the meaning and significance of the old texts they contain, 
particular when approaching the texts from a modern viewpoint. 

In this article, the words 'Siamese' and 'Thai' refer to the traditional culture 
of the central and southern regions of modern Thailand, which constitutes the 
country's national culture today. The Siamese or Thai belong to the south-west- 
ern group of the Tai-Kadai ethno-linguistic family, whose ancestors migrated 
southwards from Southern China to mainland South-east Asia presumably in the 
ninth to twelfth centuries." These south-western Tai interacted with indigenous 
peoples living in mainland South-east Asia, most of whom were from an Austro- 
Asiatic background, and gradually became influenced by their culture and reli- 
gion, particularly that of the Khmer and the Mon. Literacy among the Tai is con- 
sidered part of their Mon-Khmer legacy. Writing emerged among different groups 
of southern Tai-speaking people for the first time in the Sukhothai Kingdom in 
the upper part of the Chao Phraya river basin in Central Thailand. This occurred 
sometime around the late thirteenth century, based on the writing of the Khmer, 
who ruled over the area for many centuries. Around the same time, the neigh- 
bouring Siamese kingdom of Ayutthaya (1351-1767) in the lower parts of the Chao 
Phraya river basin adapted Sukhothai writing and developed it further over the 
centuries. When the Siamese capital of Ayutthaya was conquered by Burmese 
troops in 1767, the Siamese loyalists succeeded in re-establishing the defeated 
kingdom by moving the capital closer to the sea, first to Thonburi (1767-1782) and 
then to Bangkok on the opposite bank of the River Chao Phraya (from 1782 
onwards). The restored Siamese kingdom at Thonburi and Bangkok was consid- 
ered the successor state of Ayutthaya in terms of culture and political power and 
it actually became the most powerful kingdom in the Tai-speaking world in the 
nineteenth century. 

Traditional manuscripts must have been used by the Siamese kingdom of 
Ayutthaya for many centuries, but we have not any evidence of an earlier date 
due to the limited durability of the writing material. The earliest extant manu- 
scripts? have been dated to the seventeenth century. The most common types of 


1 The terms ‘Siamese’ and ‘Thai’ are often used as synonyms. In this sense, the term ‘Thai’ refers 
to the Thai-speaking population of central and southern Thailand, which is differentiated from 
the generic term ‘Tai’ referring to the larger ethno-linguistic family to which the Thai belong 
together with the Lao, Shan and many other smaller groups. For more details on the history of 
the early Tai, see Wyatt 2003 and Baker 2002. 

2 The earliest Siamese palm-leaf manuscript has been dated to 1615, while the oldest extant 
khoi-paper manuscript is dated to 1680 (Kongkaew Weeraprachak 2010, 24, 38). 
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traditional manuscripts are palm-leaf and khöi-paper leporello manuscripts. 
Roughly speaking, palm-leaf manuscripts are most frequently used for writing 
Buddhist texts in both canonical Pali and vernacular Thai, while khöi-paper 
leporello manuscripts are more often used for recording secular texts such as his- 
torical records, non-religious treatises and poetry. Khöi-paper manuscripts are 
made of a long piece of khöi paper produced from the bark of the khöi tree 
(Streblus asper) and are folded in a leporello style. This article focuses mainly on 
the glossing of vernacular Siamese poetry, with khöi leporello manuscripts 
providing the main data. 

Vernacular Siamese poetry plays an important role within the traditional sys- 
tem of Siamese education, both as a topic of study and as a medium for the trans- 
mission of other fields of knowledge. In the traditional education system, which 
by and large was housed within the monasteries, children who were mainly male 
were obliged to learn how to read poetry in simple verses as soon as they had 
acquired a grasp of basic orthography, as many different treatises or manuals (in 
Thai: tamra) on orthography were written in verse form. Furthermore, after 
mastering basic orthography, the students began working with a more advanced 
text — a key treatise called Cindamani (literally, ‘Jewel of Thought’) — in order to 
understand more sophisticated orthography and learn how to read and write 
advanced poetic metres as well. Cindamani contains examples of old poems in 
different verses cited from different texts.’ These citations of poetry were a topic 
for study and discussion among teachers and students for many generations. 
After their training on orthography and poetics, students were expected to be 
able to access a number of old literary pieces that had long been read and studied 
as poetic models, such as old epic and lyric poetry. In addition, some texts also 
had a specific function as didactic or ceremonial texts. Apart from the study of 
poetics, literate students began studying other fields of knowledge as well such 
as Buddhist education, mathematics, astrology, divination and medicine or 
began training in other skills and lore,* which was necessary for occupations, 
trade or working as an official at the royal court. As treatises from some branches 
of knowledge are still written in a poetic form, knowledge about orthography and 
poetics has long been perceived as a precondition for acquiring further kinds of 
knowledge.’ 

It is worth noting here that orality also played a significant role in the tradi- 
tional education of the Siamese. Although written treatises also appear in some 


3 See Thawat Punnothok 1995, 43-58. 
4 Wyatt 1969, 14-16. 
5 Brun 1990, 44. 
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fields of knowledge including orthography and poetics, treatises did not function 
as instructive manuals for autodidacts, but rather as a collection of lessons with 
formulas and lists of keywords; we rarely find treatises with thorough, compre- 
hensive explanations. Students probably obtained further explanations orally 
from their teachers, while the treatise itself generally only records core 
knowledge.“ Even though literate students read and studied the pieces of poetry, 
we seldom have any evidence of how they actually interpreted the texts con- 
tained in the manuscripts. 

Nevertheless, among the literary works which were read and studied by 
scholars in the Bangkok period, there are several cases in which annotations and 
commentaries on texts were provided as glosses between the lines of the main 
texts and sometimes in the blank margins of the manuscript 'page'. In these 
instances, the manuscripts not only served as carriers of texts, but as carriers of 
knowledge within the texts, which can rightly be perceived as part of traditional 
textual scholarship in pre-modern Siam. As traditional textual scholarship was 
mainly transmitted through an oral tradition, glosses between the lines provide 
significant evidence revealing how the text was read and interpreted. 


2 Interlinear writing in Siamese manuscript 
culture 


In manuscripts of Siamese poetry, the main text is often written in neat, uniform 
handwriting (Thai tua bancong) in which each written character can easily be rec- 
ognised. Copying texts carefully in a neat hand takes some time, but it ensures 
that the texts will be accessible to any literate person in future. In contrast, scrib- 
bled handwriting (Thai tua wat) can be done quickly. Indeed, many scribes are 
likely to have suffered from a shortage of time when copying a text, and scribes 
also had to record what was dictated to them as quickly as they could. Scribbled 
handwriting cannot be read easily, so it is not the best way of producing a text for 
long-term use, unlike the more legible neat handwriting. In many cases, the prin- 
cipal text in Siamese poetry has therefore been written in a neat hand - one em- 
ployed in most manuscripts, in fact. Additional writing was often added between 
the lines ofthe main text later on, sometimes in handwriting, style or content that 
differed from the main text. Different handwriting is often employed by modern 
scholars to differentiate interlinear writing added later from the principle text 


6 See Brun 1990 for more details. 
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written by the original scribe. It is noteworthy that interlinear writing in manu- 
scripts of Siamese poetry is sometimes planned and written by the scribe himself, 
thus appearing in neat, uniform handwriting corresponding to that of the main 
text, although such cases are rather rare. 

Most cases of interlinear writing found in Siamese manuscripts were 
intended as corrections of the main text, however, since the latter had been mis- 
copied or certain words omitted. When making interlinear corrections, the scribe 
or reader would either cross out the mistake in the main text or mark it with a 
cross (+) and write the correct word above or below it. The example of an inter- 
linear correction shown in Fig. 1 comes from a manuscript of Siamese poetry 
entitled Phra Suthon Kham Chan (‘The Poem of the Tale of Sudhana Jataka’) and 
shows the correction of an omitted letter, which has been written in a scribbled 
hand. In this case, the cross was inserted above the line, while the added letter 
was written beneath the line. 


Fig. 1: Example of corrections between the lines: Copenhagen, The Royal Library, Siam 4, 
Volume I, recto 9; © Copenhagen, The Royal Library. 


This way of making corrections appears to have been quite common in almost 
every genre of Siamese manuscripts and can even be traced back to the epi- 
graphic evidence of the Sukhothai kingdom, as it also appeared in the ‘Pa Nang 
MO Inscription’ (inscription no. 288) dated between 1392 and 1404’. In this 
inscription (Fig. 2), a mistake has been crossed out and marked with a cross (+) 
below it, while the new words have been written in the following line, indicated 
by the cross at the beginning of the line. 


7 Fine Arts Department 2005, 185. 
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“OS RO nito 
ious gas 


Fig. 2: Pa Nang Mo Inscription: Inscriptions in 
Thailand Database, 2006, inscription no. 288: 
side 2: lines 18-21. 


Besides containing corrections added between the lines, some manuscripts also 
include glosses written between the lines, although these are not as frequent. In 
most cases, glosses were added by readers who wrote down the meaning of 
archaic words or interpreted more complex sections of the text. It can be argued 
that there was no tradition of writing separate commentaries to any complete ver- 
nacular Siamese text until the late nineteenth century, unlike the canonical texts 
in Pali whose commentaries have been transmitted separately, a tradition that 
can be traced back to India and Lanka many centuries ago.’ Glosses in Siamese 
poetry only occur partially, mainly out of necessity due to nearly unreadable 
stanzas or archaic words without any other aids to understanding their meaning. 

One example of glossing can be found in a manuscript recording the Khlong 
Lokkanit (‘Didactic Poem on Worldly Conduct’), which only contains glosses for 
some of the most difficult stanzas. The manuscript contains 200 stanzas of the 
text in all, but glosses are only provided for four of them (nos 72, 84, 156 and 176). 
The interlinear gloss in this manuscript begins at the space below the last line of 


8 For more details, see Hinüber 2000, 100-153. 
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the stanza and continues into the right margin of the page. The example below 
(Fig. 3) offers an interpretation or a paraphrase of the last line of stanza no. 156. 


Fig. 3: Glossing of an interpretation of the text found in the manuscript of Khlong Lokkanit: 
National Library of Thailand, Khlong Suphasit Subsection, MS no. 106, verso 26-30; 
© National Library of Thailand. 


The stanza in the manuscript of Khlong Lokkanit (Fig. 3) and its English transla- 
tion:? 


y 
HoaasNa WU 1102101 
uitinnnann 12001 
00 Rand? aa 
eo i y 8 19 EI 
üniao3/5199/1 Ifans 
Thò lòi klang mae nam rü ca ao 
Mae mi bup bang bao mòt yam 
Satri rup lam phao phua ya lao hae 


9 Most of the English translations of Thai literary texts in this article have been done by me, 
except for Yuan Phai, whose English translation done by Baker and Phongpaichit (2017) is 
available. When cited the English translation from other publications, its source will thus be 
given as a reference. 
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Yak lom thom raisam mai rai raeng hüng 


A pole floating in mid-river should not be taken, 

[because] it is either too light or it has been eaten [i.e. damaged] by the red flour beetle. 
A divorced woman, no matter how beautiful she is, [cannot be taken either, | 

[because] one would be inauspicious or she would be too jealous. 


The Gloss in the same manuscripts reads as follows: 


ido! 


o Wy E aw dw 1 ' ' nn a 
ludi lusaeusafianfu muszanaaindawanuedhdin (la) Aemuaisun Indownade 


3 


v A v RT- ' e لو 1 1 به‎ 139 4 
12 111 221 îd m hlifsagus atia 
odanfisoda lanai 11. 


Transliteration and translation: 


nai kham wa mai rai raeng hüng nan pen yatiphang hak plai khwam yu thi kham wa (mai) 
khü than priap wa mai thè khao thing sia khong ca böp bang rü mèt kat ying rup ngam 
phua ya sia thüng ca pen yak lom thom rai ha mai kè rai raeng hung yang dai yang nüng 
phüng khao cai 


In the expression mai rai raeng hüng there is a punctuation mark after the word mai. The 
stanza concerns a wooden pole which has been thrown away or abandoned, either because 
it was too light or it had been eaten away by a beetle. In the same way, a beautiful woman 
who is divorced cannot serve as a support, as one would be inauspicious or troubled by her 
jealousy." One should understand [the stanza this way]. 


This manuscript is the only one out of 27 to have preserved the same version of 
the text and its glosses. The explanation above may have been added by the anon- 
ymous owner of the manuscript. Apparently, the main text had been copied com- 
pletely before the glosses were added, as there is very little space left for the 
glosses. Furthermore, the handwriting and the writing substance — in this case 
white steatite pencil — look slightly different to the main text. Only four stanzas 
have been annotated in this manuscript; these were considered too obscure to be 
interpreted by the scribe or the owner. Although the text mentioned above has 
been partially annotated, the glosses reveal how traditional readers understood 
the text. Thus, we can assume that a gloss of this kind was not a standard one 
and was probably added by a reader to help him understand the text. Only by 
looking more closely at these kinds of interlinear notes can we get any idea of 
how educational texts were analysed by the reader beyond what has been passed 


10 In traditional Siamese culture, which is male-dominated, a divorced woman is often blamed 
for her jealousy, as a Siamese male tends to have several spouses at the same time. This didactic 
poem undeniably reflects the bias against women in the traditional polygynous society. 
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on in canonical form from one generation to the next. Thus, the glosses should 
be regarded as an important source of information on how knowledge about each 
stanza was transmitted and not just as a way of explaining archaic or foreign 
words used in a text. 


3 Annotating archaic and foreign words 


The manuscripts examined here contain extended glosses, which are limited to 
the old poetry and mainly explain the meaning of obscure words. Earlier poetry 
transmitted from the kingdom of Ayutthaya (1351-1767) always contains obsolete 
words, either archaic Thai words or loanwords from Pali, Sanskrit or Khmer. 
These three languages strongly influenced the literary language of the Siamese 
and the colloquial language used today. The loanwords from these languages 
have been used for poetic beauty, simultaneously signifying the higher levels of 
education and skills of the poet. In addition, texts which have been adapted or 
translated from foreign literature, such as Buddhist Jataka tales or Sanskrit epics, 
tend to use loanwords as well. It is thought that the pleasure that traditional 
Siamese readers gained in reading old poetry came from an appreciation of the 
poet’s eloquence and the poetic embellishment of his thoughts rather than from 
the story narrated in the text, which was widely known from oral tradition any- 
way". Readers of old Siamese poetry in the pre-modern period must therefore 
have had some knowledge of these foreign languages. 

Nonetheless, many loanwords must have already been considered obsolete 
when the old texts were transmitted to the Bangkok period, seeing as the texts 
needed to be annotated while they were being read and studied. In most cases, 
readers recorded the meaning of archaic words as interlinear glosses in their own 
manuscripts, perhaps as a reminder to themselves when reading the text. 

One particular manuscript with glosses of archaic words contains The Collec- 
tion of Old Elephant Treatises. This work compiles three different poems from the 
kingdom of Ayutthaya concerning the elephant ceremony performed at the royal 
palace. Two of these texts are believed to have been recited at a ceremony in the 
Ayutthaya period. The texts are considered models of the ceremonial elephant 
treatises written in the Bangkok period. Dozens of manuscripts preserving this 


11 Eoseewong 2005, 12. 
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collection of texts have survived. The language of these old poems on the ele- 
phant ceremony has clearly been influenced by Old Khmer and Sanskrit.” The 
particular manuscript” referred to here has impressively preserved the annota- 
tions about obscure words, especially in the initial part of the text, and also con- 
tains comments and corrections in certain parts. While the main text has been 
written in yellow ink in neat, uniform handwriting, the glosses are in scribbled 
handwriting in a white steatite pencil. The handwriting used for the glosses 
throughout this manuscript looks consistent enough to have been added by one 
particular person rather than several different users. 


Fig. 4: An example from The Collection of Old Elephant Treatises with glosses annotating some 
obscure loanwords: National Library of Thailand, Chan Subsection, MS no. 16, recto 5; 
© National Library of Thailand. 


The main text (Fig. 4) is written in yellow ink (highlighted in the transcriptions 
below), while the glosses are written in white steatite pencil: 


ned 01030 mae 
ada lua ums erar ia anna luna) Aununlunuleuidsanen 
quo nu PIVA Muay VI n3ayzuz iiag ımaaı 3 
wu 57 wi 
krasip kasat thewada 

kha wai insuan sek chup koet caonai süp kan pen thamniam 

[phupenyai [yiang yang 
Ankhayom bangkhom phuwasawa montra cha krung chana nitya thewada phóng 

pen khadi thang puang 


12 Santi Pakdeekham (2004a, 125) even points out that the beginning of the text (the part called 
Dutsadi Sangwoei) may have been taken directly from an earlier Khmer poem rather than being 
composed by the Siamese poet Khun Thepkawi as it contains so many Khmer words and Sanskrit 
loanwords in Khmer; the influence of the Thai language is less prominent here, unlike the other 
parts of the text. 

13 National Library of Thailand, Chan Subsection, MS no. 16. 
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whispering kings, deities 
I worship Lord Shiva casting spells emerge royalties, lords long practiced as a tradition 
I revere Phuwasawa, whose power is over the lords and the long worshipped gods entirely. 
be way all 


In the stanza above, all the words used are Khmer and Sanskrit. Consequently, 
practically all of them have been annotated to help the reader understand the 
stanza better, except for the word thewada (‘god’), which was widely known and 
used in the Siamese language. It seems that the person who wrote these glosses 
was a scholar with considerable knowledge of ancient languages, royal ceremo- 
nies and elephant lore. Unfortunately, we do not have any information on the 
commentator of this manuscript, which the National Library of Thailand says was 
donated in 1908 by Mom Phaichayonthep or Mom Ratchawong Phin Sanitwong 
(1870-1916), whose grandfather was Prince Wongsathirat Sanit (1808-1871), a 
prominent scholar in the mid-nineteenth century. This manuscript therefore 
seems to have been in the possession of this princely family at some point. The 
glosses it contains may have been added under the supervision of a scholar from 
the family or were possibly even added by Prince Wongsathirat Sanit himself. 

Another text that required glosses is a poetic travelogue called Nirat 
Hariphunchai (‘A Poetic Travelogue for Hariphunchai’), which was originally 
written in the Lan Na Tai language sometime between the fifteenth and seven- 
teenth century.” It was then translated into Siamese and adapted.” Although Lan 
Na Tai or Kam Miiang, the language spoken in the Lan Na Kingdom in the upper 
north of Thailand, belongs to the same linguistic family as Siamese and Thai, 
many Lan Na Tai words used in this poem can be considered foreign to Siamese 
readers, while some Pali loanwords used in the text are in the forms adapted in 
the Lan Na language. Two of the four extant manuscripts of this text therefore 
contain different glosses, annotating obscure words — mostly the Lan Na Tai 
words and the Pali loanwords in the Lan Na Tai language. 

The examples below both indicate the same stanzas of the Nirat Hariphunchai 
from two different manuscripts“. Although the same words have been glossed in 
some cases, the two manuscripts generally contain annotations about different 
words. 


14 See the discussion of its dating in Lagirarde 2004. 
15 See the comparison between two versions in Prasert Na Nagara 2004. 
16 National Library of Thailand, Khlong Nirat Subsection, MSS nos 402 and 405. 
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Fig. 5: An example of the glosses from a manuscript of Khlong Nirat Hariphunchai (stanza 
no. 38): National Library of Thailand, Khlong Nirat Subsection, MS no. 402, recto 23; 
© National Library of Thailand. 


Transcription and translation: 


a TIKE GS aenean 
yuan 227 
0111 qid 
umanunuaa 0104486 95104 
iaa l 
dıdunauınd eutoutuaa 


Tuan 


Campa bun baeng sòi sabaranga 
bunnak kradang-nga 
Lüang lon tem chaya khu khao 
Pun det kip kap sala lailaek ón oei 
det kan 
Sisiat sen sam lao pian pón pan sala 


wa caek khao kan 


The flowers of Champa and Bunnak are blooming together with Sabaranga, 
Indian rose chestnut ylang-ylang tree 
and all their yellow petals will fall off together. 
I would like to pluck the flowers and chew betel with you, my darling! 
pluck [flowers] together 
Iyearn for the moment we are close and can give each other with the Sala. 


means giving rice to each other 
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Fig. 6: Another manuscript of Khlong Nirat Hariphunchai with glosses, this part contains the 
same stanza as the previous figure (stanza no. 38), but the glosses are different: National 
Library of Thailand, Khlong Nirat Subsection, MS no. 405, recto 23; © National Library of 
Thailand. 


Transcription and translation: 


Inhyuuisazos quis 

aonyuwin naw 
11101017 qi 

am... manu 

MARTA Allan 93198 
adeaausiunar تيده ليده ولي‎ 
Campa bun baeng sòi sabaranga 

dök bunnak kadang-nga 
Lüang lon tem chaya khu khao 


khu khao... wa khu kan 
Bun det kip kap sala lai laek ön oei 
Sisiat sen sam lao pian pön pan sala 


The flowers of Champa and Bunnak are blooming together with Sabaranga, 
flower of Indian rose chestnut ylang-ylang tree 
and all their yellow petals will fall off together. 
together ... means being with each other 


I would like to pluck the flowers and chew betel with you, my darling! 
I yearn for the moment we are close and can give each other with the Sala. 


In the examples above, the glosses from these two manuscripts are not identical, 
although the words bun and sabaranga — the names of flowers in the Lan Na Tai 
language — are glossed in both manuscripts. The other glosses in the two manu- 
scripts have been added for different words, suggesting they were annotated by 
at least two different people. It may be argued that the text was read and studied 
by different groups of people, even though it has not survived in many manu- 
scripts. 

A more obvious case of a foreign text in Siamese manuscripts which needed 
glossing in order to facilitate its reading is that of the Kham Phak Ramakian -The 
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Khmer Version or ‘Poetic Script of the Ramayana Epic in the Khmer Language’. 
The text has survived as fragments in just four manuscripts,” each of which has 
preserved different chapters of it. The text is undoubtedly monolingual Khmer, 
but it was written in a rough transcription in Thai script in the late eighteenth 
century.” Perhaps this was transcribed into Thai because the text had to be 
recited during a khon performance at the Siamese royal court and the reciter was 
not able to read it in Khmer script. This text is a unique case in which a piece of 
Khmer performance poetry in Thai script has survived in Siamese manuscript cul- 
ture; this has consistently been explained as being the result of the connection 
between the royal elites of Siam and Khmer in the early Bangkok period. In the 
late eighteenth century, some Khmer princes and other members of the royal 
court went into exile in Bangkok while civil war was raging in their country. Asa 
scribal colophon suggests that a manuscript of the text originated in a royal 
environment, this text in Thai script may have been transmitted among the mem- 
bers of the Siamese royal court of Bangkok”, where the Khmer khon was per- 
formed. The text was originally written and recited in the Khmer language, so it 
was not readily intelligible to the Siamese, thus making the glosses on Khmer 
words necessary. These glosses written in handwriting that differs from that of 
the main text appear to have been added by an expert in the Khmer language 
from the Siamese royal court. 


Fig. 7: A manuscript of Kham Phak Ramakian — The Khmer Version with interlinear glosses writ- 
ten in small letters: National Library of Thailand, Khlong Subsection, MS no. 165, verso 13; 
© National Library of Thailand. 


17 National Library of Thailand, Kham Phak Subsection, MSS nos 57, 58, 59, and Khlong 
Subsection, MS no. 165. 

18 Santi Pakdeekham 2004b, 20; See Pou 1979 for the Khmer text of the same chapter. 

19 Santi Pakdeekham 2004b, 2. 
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Transcription and translation: 


El y v ayy 

NUNAN 94 tala 

voanunmunn — 0 Oqunuómigna — aammunlungums 

wae 
phi phlaeng nong bat ni dai 

Bong kan kaothan song doi camnong pha-on saneha iluban ammaritta doi camnong pha-un sari 
phi thü 

I shoot [an arrow] you [my dear] now gain 


Ihold the arrow out of desire for you, my dear! Now I gain heavenly desire for you, my lady! 
Ihold 


The glosses do not provide full translations of any of the stanzas, though, proba- 
bly because the explanations of the obscure words were sufficient for the Siamese 
readers to make sense of the text; the words that were not glossed were used in 
Siamese and were therefore considerably easier for Siamese readers and speakers 
to understand despite their Khmer origin. The examples of the archaic and for- 
eign poetry given above pertain to the extended glosses appearing in manuscripts 
of classical Siamese poetry, which have been added by an individual rather than 
being copied to uphold a further tradition. The only case in which transmitted 
glosses have been found in Siamese poetry is a manuscript containing the Yuan 
Phai, a royal eulogy from the kingdom of Ayutthaya. 


4 The glossing tradition of Yuan Phai: a single 
case of the archaic royal eulogy 


Yuan Phai, or literally ‘The Defeat of the [Tai] Yuan [of Lan Nal’, is one of the most 
complex royal eulogies ever written in Siamese. The text, originally written 
around the fifteenth century, focuses on the victory of King Trailokkanat of 
Ayutthaya (r. 1448-1488) in the war against the kingdom of Lan Na (known as 
“Yuan”) in 1474. It begins with words of praise for King Trailokkanat, employing 
complicated foreign words and literary allusions to Buddhist texts, Hindu my- 
thology and the Sanskrit epics Mahâbhârata and Râmâyana. The text, signifi- 
cantly, provides historical information and also represents the most complicated 
of literary arts in Siamese poetry. Yuan Phai was widely transmitted during the 
Bangkok period, influencing the poetry of Bangkok as a model for royal eulogies. 
However, the beginning of the text, embellished with complex figures of speech, 
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is considered to be so complicated and hard to understand that most readers give 
up reading it and never get round to appreciating the remaining part of the text”, 
The anonymous author was a great poet and scholar of the period, and readers of 
the text consequently require a considerable amount of knowledge about foreign 
words, Buddhist texts and Sanskrit epics in order to understand Yuan Phai 
properly, especially the initial part of the text. 

There are twenty stanzas in this literary work that are particularly compli- 
cated and they all occur in a row: nos 12-32. These all play on the repetition of 
Pali and Sanskrit numerals from one to ten to describe the various prestigious 
characteristics and abilities the King possesses. For instance, stanza no. 17 
employs the repetition of the Sanskrit word for ‘four’ (Skt: catur) to describe the 
King's knowledge in different categories of four, as shown below: 


ayina lonuda 9931s IOME 
1339953381 woran 
MINA, aqme 

uag nasılda No15 

Caturamak yon yok caeng caturaphit phroet hae 
Caeng caturaphan 16 liang 

Caturaphut thit caturathet 

Caeng caturaphak phiang phang an 


An English translation of the stanza by Baker and Phongpaichit” goes like this: 


He understands four paths, and four insights. 
He knows the fourfold castes and is their patron, 
Four weapons and directions, continents, 

Four views sublime He knows like noble ones. 


A proper understanding of the stanza and the others in this particular part of the 
work reguires a sound knowledge of Buddhist texts for the reader to see what the 
four paths and four insights refer to, guite apart from knowledge of the foreign 
words employed throughout the stanzas. In some of the manuscripts, glosses 
have been added to these twenty stanzas to explain the different categories in 
more detail and explain the meaning of archaic words. 

Seven of the twenty-four extant manuscripts of Yuan Phai which are currently 
preserved at the National Library of Thailand contain glosses for these twenty 


20 Baker and Phongpaichit 2017, 2. 
21 Baker and Phongpaichit 2017, 21. 
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stanzas. Furthermore, the glosses show the same content and wording in all 
seven manuscripts, albeit with some variant spellings, suggesting a common 
origin. Apparently, the scribes always left some space under each quarter of a 
stanza (or ‘bat’ in Thai) for lengthy glosses, which indicates that they realised 
that an explanation was called for and therefore ‘planned ahead’ by leaving 
enough blank space for adding such glosses. In most of these manuscripts, the 
handwriting and writing substance seem to be identical in both the main text and 
the glosses, although the glosses are a little smaller in size sometimes, probably 
in order to save writing space and distinguish the glosses from the main text. The 
example below shows the glosses for stanza no. 17, in which the meaning of each 
of the four categories is clarified: 


Fig. 8: A manuscript of Yuan Phai with glosses between the lines, this part bears the text of 
stanza no. 17: National Library of Thailand, Lilit Subsection, MS no. 188, recto 20; O National 
Library of Thailand. 


Transcription and translation: 


aiaga lonuda IINNG mong 
yne lona eqli 8570 
iig 
Jamu 
Hagisus 
5 
IAIN wona 
PAE VIIA WA 
wana 
q5 


NA 
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qne 
013115 € Üre 


y v da 
udaaqavinnaiies 
Y ' 
uda li Tus 


Caturamak yon yok caeng 
mak4 yok4 


Caeng caturaphan 
chat 4 khattiya 
phrammana 
sut 


chat 


wet 


Caturaphut thit 
awut 4 thit 4 


Caeng caturaphak phiang 
caeng pai nai mu phrom 


He understands four paths, 


magga (path) 4 Yoga (bond) 4 


He knows the fourfold castes 
jati (caste) 4 (consisting of) 


Four weapons and directions, 


avudha (weapon) 4 disa (direction) 4 


Four views sublime 


Enlightened among all the Brahmans 


IINA 
A 
nI e 


1111015 
EEE CECE 


caturaphit phroet hae 

catupatisamphithayan attha 
niruti 
patiphan 
nitharana 

lò liang 

caturathet 

thawip 4 

phang an 


dang phra ariya cao 


and four insights.” 

catupatisambhidhänäna (insights) 4 atthanäna 
niruttinana 
pitinäna 
nitharanafiana 


and is their patron, 
khatthiya-jâti 
brahmana-jâti 
suda-jâti 
vessa-jâti 


continents, 
dvipa (continent) 4 


He knows like noble ones. 
like the Lord Buddha 


22 Thetranslation ofthis stanza comes from Baker and Phongpaichit 2017, 21, while the transla- 
tion of the gloss belongs to me. 
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Although the glosses were not always copied together with the main text in all 
the extant manuscripts, common glosses do appear in significant numbers — on 
roughly a third of the manuscripts. The identity of the commentators who origi- 
nally wrote the glosses is unknown. Still, according to the National Library’s 
acquisition history and the opinion of scholars in the late nineteenth century, 
these manuscripts once belonged to the royal palace’s manuscript collection, 
implying that the glosses were written at the royal court of Bangkok”. 

Glosses were not always simply copied along with the main text without any 
further additions being made. In MS no. 196, for instance, which is one of seven 
manuscripts containing an annotated version of Yuan Phai, other stanzas have 
been glossed as well, not just stanzas 12-32. The scribe prepared the space for 
these twenty stanzas, but glosses for other stanzas were simply added between 
the lines. Perhaps the commentator adopted the transmitted glosses of these 
twenty stanzas in this particular manuscript and then added further glosses of 
his own to some of the other stanzas. As the manuscript was originally from the 
monastery of Wat Molilok (in present-day Bangkok), Yuan Phai will have been 
transmitted and read by members of this Buddhist monastery as well, and in this 
case, the commentator may have been monk-scholars based at Wat Malilok. 


Fig. 9: The glosses of stanza no. 17 from manuscript 196, indicating the same glosses in other 
manuscripts, but in more detail: National Library of Thailand, Lilit Subsection, MS no. 196, 
recto 21; © National Library of Thailand. 


23 Santi Pakdeekham 2007, 2-3. 
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Transcription and translation: 


anlaya İynuda WINNT 118 
Jia lam ina Tun ¢ muz lalaa nisi e YUNE 
azngzam nzag eiedunzng 
dengan nzag e1edunzng 
orsszYíaaz 01191 dlsan: 
u$4993w338I word 
mic VAY ya 
NTINNU 
ang 
NATS 
sv ms Tie amA 
013115 € 205: 35 1 NAE YIT NAN Yl € sun 
UYUN ina inns 
am iu ous lagu 
na YANLİZ 222 
01 wars 
Turasan 4 7 
Ian 
oyn 
nozdyan 
Caturamak yon yok caeng caturaphit phroet hae 
ru mak 4 soda mak yokha 4 kama yokho kammawithi 4 chanaka 
sakatakha phawa upasamphaka 
anakha thitthi upapilaka 
arahatta awitcha upakhataka 
Caeng caturaphan 16 liang 
chat 4 khattiya chat 
phrammana 
sut 
wet 
Caturaphut thit caturathet 
awut 4 wachira thit 4 bun(aphe) thawip 4 chomphu 
naiyana thaksin bupphawitheha 
khatha patcim amönkhoyan 
thusa uttara uttarakuru 
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Caeng caturaphak phiang phangan 
ru nai muphrom4 akasa 
winya 
akincanya 
newasanya 


He understands four paths, and four insights.” 
Magga (path) 4 sotâ-magga Yoga (bond) 4 kāma-yoga Kammavidhi (method of deed) 4 
[janaka-vidhi 


sagatâgâ-magga bhava-yoga upasambhaka-vidhi 
anâgâ-magga ditthi-yoga upapilika-vidhi 
arahatta-magga avijjâ-yoga upaghataka-vidhi 


He knows the fourfold castes and is their patron, 
Jâti (caste) 4 (consisting of) khatthiya-jâti 
brahmana-jâti 
suda-jâti 
vessa-jâti 


Four weapons and directions, continents, 


ävudha (weapon) 4 vajirâvudha disa (direction) 4 pubba-disa dvipa (continent) 4 
[jambu-dvipa 

nayanâvudha dakkhina-disa o pubbavideha-dvipa 

gadâvudha paccima-disa amaragoyâna-dvipa 

dusâvudha uttara-disa uttarakuru-dvipa 


Four views sublime He knows like noble ones. 
Wise among 4 [types of] Brahmans äkäsä-brahma 
vifífia-brahma 
akificafifía-brahma 


nevapasanna-brahma 


24 The translation of this stanza comes from Baker and Phongpaichit 2017, 21, while the 
translation of the gloss belongs to me. 
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Fig. 10: An example of glosses added to another stanza (no. 49), which does not appear in any 
other manuscript with interlinear glossing. Thus, this glossing has been added by the com- 
mentator; National Library of Thailand, Lilit Subsection, MS no. 196, recto 46; O National 
Library of Thailand. 


Transcription and translation: 


msygimsunJust yams 

' z MENE 
f1131045333/150331 OWI 
' ga 
ANVIATVIAVT NAMANA 


an laDondsinslýunanuuoulidynidszme 


dinanan OATI , 
[EE NEN ا‎ y YY ww ı a AR 
dugaunussyys nou q دده‎ imanın udanauinMuaddady ly 


Kan bun kan bap thae thuk kan 
Kan thiang thammathan thuang thuan 
Luang ban raban bon thuk thet kö di 


Luang dai bian pörapak hai laek pen bön pai thuk prathet 


Luang thot luang khun luan loe sam 
Luang ru khon thi prathutsa rai than than luang hai hen khun thae laeo klap ma rak 
[than loet ying khiin pai 


On merit and demerit, every point;” 
On dhamma and its absence, every word; 
On war and government in every land; 


Having been through (luang) conquering all of his enemies throughout the lands. 


25 The translation of this stanza comes from Baker and Phongpaichit 2017, 30, while the 
translation of the gloss belongs to me. 
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On virtue and on vice; his grasp is firm. 
Knowing all (Juang ru) the one who hates him, he shows them the true virtues that 
[make them love him. 


Yuan Phai is the only piece of Siamese poetry that appears to have been transmit- 
ted together with glosses, which is no doubt due to its highly complex language 
and style. Furthermore, it is also the first Siamese poem to have been ‘translated’ 
(or in this case paraphrased) entirely into modern Thai in the form of a separate 
piece of commentary”. At least two versions of the commentary on Yuan Phai 
from the late nineteenth century have survived: ‘A Prose Version of Yuan Phai’ 
(1887) and ‘A Translation of Yuan Phai’ (1888). Both were written by the same 
author, Phra Ubali Khunupamacan (Pan) (1828-1904), who was the abbot of Wat 
Phra Chetuphon Monastery and a prominent scholar and poet in the late 
nineteenth century. The first commentary, ‘A Prose Version of Yuan Phai’, 
presents a paraphrase of the text in prose, while the latter records the main text 
parallel to the translation of each word or line. Phra Ubali Khunupamacan must 
have consulted the glosses in a manuscript as well, given that some of the expla- 
nations correspond to the transmitted glosses found in the manuscripts (albeit 
imperfectly). Late nineteenth-century readers (and scholars) may have felt that a 
complete translation was necessary, not just those found in the twenty stanzas. 
Yuan Phai has become a unique case in Siamese literature, displaying the prac- 
tice of manuscript glossing and writing separate commentaries. 


5 Concluding remarks 


According to manuscript evidence, the glossing of literary texts was not a com- 
mon practice in Siamese manuscript culture. This can be deduced from the fact 
that very few manuscripts have survived that contain glosses, and those that have 
are limited to a group of archaic texts requiring a refined understanding of the 
language and content. In the case of Yuan Phai with its poetic eloquence and the 
case of Kham Phak Ramakian — The Khmer Version, which was transcribed into 
Thai, the texts may have been impossible for Siamese readers from the traditional 
period to read and understand had it not been for the explanatory glosses that 
were added. Despite the fact that the number of glossed extant manuscripts is 
small, the glosses should nonetheless be considered significant evidence of the 
study of Siamese manuscript culture and historical Thai literature. 


26 Santi Pakdeekham 2007, 3. 
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The surviving glosses indicate how the readers engaged actively with their 
manuscripts and that readers and/or scholars were at work there, probably for 
purposes of their own, but also partly to explain certain key terms to future gen- 
erations of readers. In the unique case of Yuan Phai, the glosses that were made 
originally were replicated in manuscript copies over the course of time. These 
manuscripts do not just serve as carriers of texts, but also as carriers of traditional 
knowledge, namely, textual scholarship. For modern scholars, glosses not only 
help us to gain a better understanding of a text’s meaning in terms of its ancient 
vocabulary or encrypted stanzas, for example, but they also give us a better 
understanding of the textual meaning in the past since they are evidence of schol- 
arly reflection on the dynamic learning tradition associated with that particular 
piece of writing. They give us an idea of how traditional readers and scholars 
made sense of difficult passages in the texts and show us how they employed 
manuscripts as a tool for recording their own learning, even if they just regarded 
such glosses as personal notes rather than reflections on common interpreta- 
tions. With respect to traditional Siamese education in particular, in which an 
oral tradition predominated, these glosses have become a rare piece of written 
evidence of the traditional textual scholarship that once existed in nineteenth- 
century Thailand and are a part of Siamese manuscript culture which should be 
further examined and appreciated. 
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Till Hennings 

From Marginal Glosses to Translations: 
Levels of Glossing in an Early Medieval 
Manuscript (Munich, BSB, Clm 19410) 


Abstract: Clm 19410 contains a variety of texts, most of them of rather drab and 
unassuming nature like guestionnaires, moral sayings or writing templates. 
Taken together, they constitute a utilitarian manuscript to be used in education 
and for self-study in more advanced topics or even practice in them. Hidden 
among the different texts lay a multitude of glossaries of varying educational 
levels, from explanations of basic monastic texts to esoteric farm vocabulary, as 
well as a glossed version of an Anglo-Saxon poem. The glossaries and the poem 
are analysed in regard to their setting in the manuscript as well as to their internal 
characteristics. This analysis reinforces the impression of the manuscript as a 
dual use tool for education as well as advanced activities of the learned clergy of 
the time. 


1 Introduction 


Glosses provide a unique view of the way texts were used by a medieval reader- 
ship, often showing the hand of the users themselves. But far from merely being 
occasional annotations, they evolved into a complex supplementary genre of 
their own, displaying a bewildering variety of forms ranging from the humble 
note to the alphabetical lexicon. These different levels of organisation are neither 
exclusive of each other nor are they in a simple chronological sequence ranging 
from simplicity to complexity: lexica can be broken up into marginal notes, and 
conversely, marginal notes can be grouped into lexica according to the needs of 
the users of the texts. Manuscripts often display a synchronic collection of glosses 
at various levels of organisation, even more so if their contents and hence the 
materials to be explained cover different fields of knowledge. The present paper 
aims to analyse the collection of glosses in a single manuscript in order to inter- 
pret their functionality in the codex as a tool for performing different educational 
purposes. 


8 Open Access. © 2021 Till Hennings, published by De Gruyter. KABARAN] This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/97831107 41124-012 
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2 Acase-study: the manuscript Munich, BSB, 
Clm 19410 


Before studying glosses and glossaries of the manuscript Munich, BSB, Clm 
19410, it is helpful to have a look at the manuscript itself, its contents and its 
origin. Clm 19410 is a handy size, measuring 22 x 13 cm, and consist of 34 folios 
(68 pages). It was long thought to have been written at the monastery at 
Tegernsee in Southern Bavaria, where it was stored for hundreds of years before 
being moved to the Bavarian State Library in the nineteenth century. However, 
recent studies have shown that it is more likely to have been produced in Passau, 
an episcopal see in Upper Bavaria.’ This is indicated by the mention of a bishop 
and of ‘St Stephen’s altar’, and also by the addition of a letter by Hartwig, who 
was Bishop of Passau from 840 to 866.‘ The mention of the tenth year of the reign 
of King Louis the German (843) in a formula on p. 44,° puts the manuscript’s cre- 
ation somewhere in the latter half of the ninth century. The writing shows marked 
variations in appearance, so a slow growth over time seems probable, even if it 
was not written by several different scribes.* 

I will start this paper with an overview of the contents of the manuscript. The 
glossaries, which occur between the main texts of the manuscript, will be treated 
as a group in the second part of this paper. On pp. 1-23 there is a collection of 
questions and answers (Q&A) regarding various subjects. This Q&A approach 
gave the manuscript its medieval title interrogationes, written on the flyleaf. This 
textual unit is split into two parts. The first part, without title, consists of a local 
version of a work circulating in a number of highly variable forms and known as 
Sententiae defloratae de diversis causis (‘Excerpts on different themes’).’ There 
are some indications of its earlier use in the missionary work of the border bish- 
opric.? Here, the local version of that work has been mixed with other contents 


1 See Halm 1878, 242; Bischoff 1960, 163-164; Rio 2009, 248-249; Brunhólzl 2000; Gretsch and 
Gneuss 2005, 17; Bergmann and Stricker 2005, no. 660. 

2 See Brunhólzl 2000, 28-62. 

3 Zeumer 1882, 456. Stephen (German ‘Stephan’) was the patron of the cathedral: see Bauer 
1997. 

4 Boshof 1992, 35. 

5 Zeumer 1882, 458, Z. 17. 

6 The case for ‘mostly one writer’ was made by Bischoff 1960, 163. 

7 Edition and analysis: Soage 2016; Orth 2017. I would like to thank Mr Orth for providing me 
with a copy of his work. 

8 Brunhólzl 2000, 43. For a criticism of this view, see Orth 2017, 44—45 and 55. 
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- all copied as one block of text — and seems to have lost this possible original 
purpose, as the whole manuscript is not of a missionary character.’ The Joca 
monachorum (‘Jokes of the monks’), which makes up the second part of the col- 
lection of Q&A, contains quizzes and riddles.” On pp. 24-39 there is a ‘collection 
of sayings, admonitions, and excerpts of a religious and moral kind’." It is diffi- 
cult to sort out the origins of every single sentence in this florilegium, but there 
are strong agreements between this manuscript and insular collections of the 
same kind, which may have come from the British Isles and belonged to itinerant 
teachers. Three sequences of sayings in particular can be traced back to Irish and 
Anglo-Saxon traditions.” 

On pp. 41-51 there is a collection of model letters and charters called Collectio 
Pataviensis, or Passau Collection.? Clm 19410 is the only witness of these tem- 
plates and formulas. The tell-tale sign of a formula is the substitution of personal 
names and dates through placeholders such as ille, ‘he’ (see Fig. 1: ille, alone or 
in combination with other nouns, stands roughly for ‘this person’ or ‘this place’, 
so as to leave the information unspecified). The formulas are followed by a col- 
lection of poetry on diverse topics, some of which display an educational or for- 
mulary character. A poem composed from clippings of older poems by 
Charlemagne's court teacher Alcuin* and Eugenius, Archbishop of Toledo,” has 
been carefully anonymised and provided with metric strokes above the accentu- 
ated syllables (see Fig. 2).“ It is followed by a series of inscriptions which have 
also been ascribed to Alcuin, although only on the basis of their proximity to the 
preceding poem connected to him." Another series of Roman Christian 


9 For information on similar collections, see Orth 2017, 44-49. 

10 Text of Clm 19410 edited in Brunhölzl 2000, 54-62; Clm 19410, 13-19 (88 71-135). It is referred 
to as codex ‘F’ of version ‘JMi’s of the Joca in Suchier 1955, 114—119. Edition from Paris, BnF, Lat. 
13246 in Wright 2004. 

11 Gretsch and Gneuss 2005, 18. 

12 For more on the genre, see Wright 1993. Brunhólzl is critical of Wright: Brunhölzl 2000, 34, 
n, 94. 

13 Edited (as Epistolae Alati) by Rockinger 1857, 169-185; Zeumer 1882, 456—460. For an anal- 
ysis of the collection, see Rio 2009, 37-39. 

14 Heil 1980. 

15 Prelog 1989, 84-85. 

16 SK nos 3980, 11004, 7223, 1984; edition on the basis of our manuscript, in MGH, Poetae, 1: 
Poetae aevi Carolini (I), Alcuinus, Carmina, LV.1-4 (p. 266); between vv. 3 and 4: MGH, Auct. 
ant., XIV, Eugenius, Carmen II (Commonitio Mortalitatis Humanae) (p. 233) (SK 10951). 

17 SK 6949, 7299, 1175, 5391, 5997; MGH, Poetae, 1: Poetae aevi Carolini (I), Alcuinus, Carmina, 
LV.5-9. 
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inscriptions? that are similar in terms of their content and style were probably 
lifted from the Liber epigrammatum by Bede, the Anglo-Saxon writer.” A kind of 
poetic dialogue between the Church Fathers Jerome and Damasus,” normally 
found as an introductory poem in manuscripts of the Psalms, closes this lyrical 
section of the manuscript.” 

A double page (pp. 58-59) presents a variety of alphabets, among them a 
runic one” and three different Greek ones (see Fig. 3). The texts that follow the 
alphabets are later additions, which resume previous themes and genres such as 
template texts and poetry. The first of two episcopal letters on pp. 61-62 has been 
made into a formula by eliminating the proper names.? Three epitaphs resume 
the epigraphic content of pp. 53-56 as well as the formulaic one by formularising 
the second epitaph.” Two prose-letters conclude the collection.” The first, from 
a pupil to his teacher (alumnus presbytero), has been formularised as well and is 
written in a curious way just like the preceding verses, with line breaks for non- 
existent verses. This should likely be attributed to a distracted scribe who copied 
this prose text as being poetry under the influence of the previous text in this 
collection. 

The contents of the manuscript can be loosely classified into two groups: 
1. elementary materials like the Q&A collections and possibly the alphabets;” 
2. advanced materials like the formulaic texts, which cover charters as well as 
epistolary writings. The glossaries have to be interpreted in this latter textual 
context. 


18 SK 9571, 428, 9183, 13027, 7704, 14746, 8822; De Rossi 1888, 286. 

19 Bernt 1968, 164—172. Bede wrote a comprehensive curriculum of books on the topics treated 
in early medieval education. 

20 Jerome (Hieronymus) is famous for his Latin version ofthe Bible: the Vulgate. Pope Damasus 
I was crucial in his support for this project (Frank 1986). 

21 SK 12730, 10728. Clavis Patristica Pseudepigraphorum Medii Aevi II A, nos 585, 595, 929. 
Bruyne 2015, 66. Ferrua 1942, Nr. 60. 

22 Derolez 1954, XXXIX, 206-212. 

23 MGH, Concilia, 2,1, 196 and 197, note for line 5. 

24 Epitaph of Eio of Ilmmiinster: SK 10246; MGH, Poetae, 6,1 (pp. 156-157). Riculf: SK 16108; 
MGH, Poetae, 1, p. 432. Hothroc: SK 6483; MGH, Poetae 4,2,3, p. 1035. 

25 Rockinger 1857, 22 n. 22; 23 n. 23. 

26 These can also be used in simple cryptographic operations, which are not for beginners. 
Apart from being employed in important correspondence, substitutive cryptography was also 
playfully used in 'secret' scribal names or prayers. See Bischoff 1981. 
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3 Interlude: What are glosses and glossaries? 


There is no consensus about what exactly constitutes a ‘gloss’ in an early medie- 
val manuscript.” Some proponents argue in favour of a very wide definition such 
as this one: ‘anything on a page which is not text proper, but which is intended 
to comment on the text.” Following this definition, then, every addition to the 
main text, excluding additions with no relation to it,? would be counted as gloss. 
Consequently, additions such as technical signs, like obeli or asterisks, would 
have to be included as well as musical notation. While this definition has the 
advantage of including all the countless ways in which manuscripts could be 
annotated, it has the disadvantage of diluting the definition of what was tradi- 
tionally meant by gloss - a short explanation of a difficult word. In fact, many 
kinds of glossaries are left out of this definition because they are transmitted as 
the main text and not as paratexts. In my opinion, wider terms like “paratext” or 
*annotation' are better suited to the many forms of additional texts and notes. 
Traditionally speaking, glossing has a narrower meaning in Western medie- 
val studies, which I will use in this paper. Glosses are “a translation of Latin units’, 
with the addendum that "language difference should be the basis of any defini- 
tion'.? Definitions of this sort are the most widely accepted historically, espe- 
cially with regard to studies of Old High German, which was largely transmitted 
via bilingual glossaries.” This definition catches the characteristics of the most 
common texts: they are translations of uncommon Latin words and they often 
use the vernacular language (in our case: Old High German). It should be noted, 
though, that the usual language of explanation was Latin, both for synonyms and 
definitions. It is also difficult to subsume all traditional glosses under the 
umbrella term of “translation”, as a gloss may explain a difficult concept or make 
a correction to the text. For practical purposes, one should therefore take the 
variety of contents into account that can be expressed in the form of a gloss with- 
out making the definition meaningless by encompassing all kinds of annotations. 


27 Major editions of glosses: Gótz 1888; Steinmeyer and Sievers 1879; Manuscripts for Old High 
German glosses: Bergmann and Stricker 2005; Introductions to the topic: Bergmann and Stricker 
2009; Schiegg 2015. 

28 Wieland 1983, 7. Cited according to Schiegg 2015, 8, see his discussion of the terms. 

29 Forexample pen tests, doodles or unrelated notes. 

30 Glaser 1994, 184; Glaser 2003. Both are cited in Schiegg 2015, 9. 

31 The number of glossaries and the wide distribution of them dwarf the small number of 
literary texts that exist. For a comprehensive overview of Old High German literature, see 
Bergmann 2013. 
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Glosses can be distinguished from similar sorts of texts by certain additional 
criteria. For one thing, they are less than translations because they do not make 
up a coherent text.” Some translations however are very close to a glossary in 
terms of their form and style, as we will see shortly. Furthermore, glosses are dif- 
ferent from scholia because they are not copied in manuscripts with a specific 
layout, to say with wide margins where the commentaries can be hosted. How- 
ever, the dividing line between glossing a text and making a proper commentary 
is unclear, as a commentary also contains many glossographical elements in 
addition to long explanations. 

A gloss consists of two parts: the word to be explained, i.e. the ‘lemma’, and 
the explaining word, phrase or sentence, i.e. the interpretation or Latin inter- 
pretamentum. For practical purposes — preparing editions, for example — the 
interpretation alone is often referred to as the ‘gloss’. The first two kinds of 
glosses are additions to a pre-existing work — for example a book of the bible on 
which they comment. They are added by the users of the manuscript and can be 
differentiated by their position relative to their lemma. The first kind is the inter- 
linear gloss, so named because of its position between the lines. It is the most 
basic of designs and is closely connected to the readers of the book, which were 
often the annotators. Closely related to the interlinear gloss is the marginal gloss 
— it only differs in the position of the interpretamentum; the contents are basically 
the same. What these two kinds of glosses have in common is that they are both 
additions to the main work, which is also intelligible without them. But glosses 
and works may often merge in transmission, thus turning into a single ‘text’ itself: 
in it, the commented work and its glosses are habitually copied together.” 

The next step in the evolution of glosses is taken by the development of glos- 
saries as a special form of text: In this case, the lemma and interpretamentum 
alternate in one line, while the uncommented text is left out. The lemmas thus do 
not constitute a readable text. This is a transition from annotations on a text toa 
text made of annotations. Glossaries serving as texts in themselves can be subdi- 
vided even further. ‘Textual glossaries’, as they are known, are closest to the orig- 
inal form of an annotated text. They include the lemmas in the order of their 
appearance in the source text (hence ‘textual’). They are no longer marginal (as 
to their position on the page) like glosses that can be easily left out when the main 
work is copied into a new manuscript, but constitute texts of their own. The level 


32 Schiegg 2015, 10. 

33 This combining of the text and its commentary can also be seen in manuscripts containing 
texts and independent commentaries or even in the habitual grouping of separate text and 
commentary-manuscripts in a library. 
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of abstraction is raised further by different arrangements and choices of glosses. 
Topical glossaries collect explanations on certain areas of knowledge and are 
mostly independent of any special base texts. For example, a glossary on gram- 
matical terms would normally incorporate the vocabulary from many elementary 
grammatical introductions and thus go beyond the limits of a single, annotated 
text. An even higher order of self-contained abstraction is achieved in alphabeti- 
cal glossaries. While none of these reached the stage of what we would call an 
alphabetically ordered encyclopaedia, some of them present an astonishing 
breadth of knowledge. The largest glossaries of the early Middle Ages are of this 
kind. 


4 The glossaries in Clm 19410 


Clm 19410 contains a variety of glossaries at different levels of abstraction and 
difficulty. There are Latin-Latin and Latin-German glossaries interspersed 
between texts of other kind.” All in all, this manuscript contains sixteen different 
glossaries, often written in between other blocks of text without any distinction 
being made, which makes the count arbitrary. Many of these topical glossaries 
are written together, forming larger mixed glossaries on various subjects. These 
contain a total of 217 Old High German words. The glosses are intralinear, or 
Kontextglossen, meaning they are not written above the line, but within it“ and 
thus constitute discrete, easy-to-copy texts in themselves. Here are some examples: 
— p.24: a mixed glossary on a variety of topics.” It directly follows the Joca 
monachorum and is written by the same scribe.” There is no apparent source 
text for the lemmas, nor any obvious theme, although there is a certain pen- 
chant for Greek words, such as problema (problem), pisteuo (believe), 
ciliarcus (captain (military)), lithostrotos (paved with stones), a widespread 
topic in medieval glossography. 


34 All glosses (Latin and German) conveniently edited and provided with a linguistic commen- 
tary in Frank 1984, 127-133. An overview to the standard edition (of only Old High German 
glosses) is in Steinmeyer and Sievers 1879, IV 567-568 (no. 443) and Bergmann and Stricker 
2005, no. 660. 

35 Only one gloss is interlinear (p. 15). 

36 Steinmeyer and Sievers 1879, no. MCCXXXI. 

37 More specifically, the double alphabet (1. Inc. A Adam B benedictio Expl. Z zelus, 2. Inc. A pro 
alfa Expl. Z pro zona quam cinxit adam) with which they close in this manuscript. 
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— p.33:glossary to Virgil (2) in the moral florilegium (pp. 24—39).* It is palaeo- 
graphically identical and visually indistinguishable from the surrounding 
florilegium, but disrupts the text for the reader; this suggests a highly com- 
posite model where the glossary was nested in between two parts of the flo- 
rilegium. This distinction was wiped out by a joint copy of all the texts, 
however. The glossary seems to be on the Aeneid, where most of the terms 
occur. Virgil’s Aeneid on the exploits of Aeneas, the Roman national hero, 
was a Staple school text throughout the Middle Ages.” 

pp. 36-38: glossaries on various subjects.“ Four glossaries follow one 
another without any clear distinction, thus forming now a textual unit by 
copying four previously independent texts. A textual glossary on the Rule of 
Benedict, the fundamental monastic rule of the Early Middle Ages, is pre- 
ceded by a two-lemma fragment of an Aeneid (?) glossary (trinacria, alum- 
nus). The lemmas follow the order of the text of the Regula Benedicti and 
would have been of practical use in a collective reading, where the teacher 
was supplying the pupils with the correct interpretation of the word when it 
occurred. A glossary with no apparent source or topic follows, although a 
biblical or moralistic context is likely, judging by the vocabulary: abrenuntio 
(renounce), abstinentia (abstinence), sub dutoribus (!) (under [the super- 
vision of] teachers), nugaces (drollery), temeritas (temerity). The two biblical 
glossaries that follow are shorter versions of a more comprehensive glossary 
on the first book of the Bible.“ The four glossaries all deal with basic texts 
- Virgil's Aeneid (?), the Rule of Benedict, and the Bible, which would have 
occurred in elementary Latin education. 

pp. 39-41: Carmen ad Deum, a gloss-poem (a poetical paraphrase) on an ear- 
lier Latin model; see below. 

pp. 58-60: glossaries on various subjects.“ The four glossaries are placed 
around the double-page alphabets on pp. 58-59 and continue on p. 60. A 
glossary on Isidore of Seville concerning parts of the body, a list of highly 
unusual agricultural terms, rare words from the Bible and terms relating to 


38 Steinmeyer and Sievers 1879, no. MCXCVI. 

39 Glauche 1978, 147, s.v. ‘Vergil’. 

40 The parts have been edited separately: Steinmeyer and Sievers 1879, nos DLXI, MCXCV, XIII, 
XXXVI. 

41 The *Rz Genesis glossary. See Steinmeyer and Sievers 1879, V 108ff., on Hadrian and Theodor 
(connected to the gloss poem further below), 400; Baesecke 1924. 

42 Steinmeyer and Sievers 1879, nos DCCCCLVII, MCXXXIX, CCCLXVI°, DCCXIII^. 
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ecclesiastical offices. These four glossaries are of a higher educational level 
than the preceding ones. 


In the standard edition,” the glossaries have been edited separately according to 
their subject matter, but it should be kept in mind that the manuscript displays 
most of them as if they were linked to each other or to the surrounding texts. My 
impression of the stock of glossaries so far is that they concern mostly elementary 
texts, but contain intermediate vocabulary. The works — as far they can be iden- 
tified - would have been required reading in a young monk’s education (the 
Bible, the Rule of Benedict, and Vergil). The elementary glossaries are tightly 
integrated into the surrounding elementary texts of other genres, to the point of 
merging visually as if they were one text. The glossaries which were written or 
added in the blank spaces around the alphabets, on the other hand, are more 
easily distinguishable, convey more advanced vocabulary and are also separated 
— by their position at the end of the manuscript — by a host of other material from 
the other groups of glossaries. 

One glossary (pp. 39-41), if it can be called that, transcends the mere utilitar- 
ian nature of the previous word lists: the Carmen ad Deum, a German translation 
of a Latin poem of Anglo-Saxon origin.” Its layout closely resembles that of the 
preceding glossaries (lemma and interpretation alternating), and the verse line 
break has been abandoned in favour of prose-style writing. The same hand wrote 
the poem, the previous school texts and the formulae that follow immediately in 
the manuscript seemingly in one session. The Latin poem has a long and tangled 
history, but ultimately came to the Continent via Alcuin.” The present text is the 
result of multi-level glossation. It preserves traces of an older Latin glossation as 
well as those of an Anglo-Saxon translation, which can only be treated in pass- 
ing:“° some words of the Latin texts disrupt the rhyme and thus cannot be the 
original wording. They are common synonyms for rare words that stand origi- 
nally in the text and thus have the character of explanatory glosses in Latin. Other 
evidence of a Latin gloss is preserved in the Old High German translation. There 
are cases where it does not match its Latin counterpart, but rather resembles a 
translation of a gloss. Old English glossing is also apparent: sometimes the 


43 Steinmeyer and Sievers 1879. 

44 SK 14640. Many editions exist, the most notable being Gretsch and Gneuss 2005; Hellgardt 
2008. On the author and origin, see Lapidge 1996. Previously on the same subject: Baesecke 
1948. 

45 As part of manuscripts of his Enchiridion: Gretsch and Gneuss 2005, 9-11, 14-16. Fravventura 
2017, 88-89. 

46 This is covered exhaustively in Gretsch and Gneuss 2005, 21-32. 
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German translation includes a very rare German word, which is morphologically 
similar to a much more common English word, thus pointing to the use of loan- 
words. The Old High German glosses are easily placed in this context: they 
accompany the difficult Latin of the poem for the better understanding of the 
pupils. The translation is not a literary work in itself, but a word-by-word trans- 
lation meant to be read alongside the Latin, although it forms a syntactically 
coherent text in itself." The whole educational nature of this text is underlined 
by an explanatory note at the end of it about dactyls and spondees, the metrical 
feet.“ Thus the poem was annotated in the context of its English origin and — as 
the Old English glossation shows — it was used in an educational context. When 
this annotated version of the poem found its way to Passau — most likely in the 
libraries of travelling Anglo-Saxon scholars - the knowledge preserved in it was 
only accessible to the teachers themselves. This knowledge had to be adapted to 
the special circumstances of the Bavarian school where it would be put to use. A 
new translation was made in Old High German for this purpose, relying heavily 
on the Latin-English glosses. The translation, in the layout of a glossary, was 
included among other educational texts. This text collection as a whole was then 
copied into the present manuscript. This manuscript, in turn, being a copy of an 
earlier collection, presents us with a standardised compendium of educational 
materials. 


5 Conclusions 


Glossing in Clm 19410 is on a continuum from simple annotations to highly 
abstracted collections of glossographical and lexical materials. The glossaries 
show the same range - from elementary to advanced level - as the other texts in 
the manuscript and thus reinforce its hybrid nature. Interlinear or marginal 
notations occur here as 'solidified' into glossaries: they became texts of their own 
and were transmitted as such. The scholarly work done on these texts results in 
their multi-layered nature, where a glossing of a substrate text is often changed 
and expanded by continuous additions and new combinations. The gloss-poem 
of the Carmen ad Deum is a good example of this in view of its three-layered 


47 On the continuity between a simple word-matching gloss and a poetical translation, see 
Sonderegger 1974, 78-79. 
48 Which incidentally do not match the trochaic metre of the Latin poem. 
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stratigraphy of glosses, which have kept the poem relevant as a mean of teaching 
ever since it was created, even as its linguistic environment changed. 
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Fig. 1: Munich, BSB, Clm 19410, p. 42; courtesy of the BSB. The abbreviated placeholder ‘Ille’ is 
visible at the bottom left. 
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Fig. 2: Munich, BSB, Clm 19410, p. 52; courtesy ofthe BSB. Poetry with metric annotation. 
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a aie‏ ست 


Fig. 3: Munich, BSB, Clm 19410, p. 58; courtesy of the BSB. Various alphabets. 


Organising Knowledge: Syllabi 


Giovanni Ciotti 
Introduction: On the Interplay between 
Syllabi, Texts and Manuscripts 


ekasmifi jiva ekam Sästram 
“one discipline per life’ 
(Sanskrit saying) 


1 Introduction 


Throughout the centuries, manuscripts have served as learning and teaching 
tools in the hands of students and teachers in most learned cultures. It is there- 
fore to be expected that many of these artefacts may reflect — and thus be used to 
investigate — the educational practices of the individuals and communities by 
which they have been produced and used. Similarly, if we happen to possess 
evidence that a particular group of subjects, i.e. a syllabus, was deemed relevant 
and worthy of studying by a certain tradition, we can ask what connection such 
a set of subjects may have had with the manuscripts that were produced by that 
very same tradition. Predictably, at the intersection between subjects and manu- 
scripts, we find the texts that instantiate the contents of the former and are writ- 
ten down in the latter. 

The present section of this volume focuses on the interplay between (a) syl- 
labi, i.e. more or less defined groups of subjects, (b) texts that are relevant to 
teaching and studying those syllabi, and (c) manuscripts that contain those texts. 
Ultimately, the aim here is to link the work of the intellectuals who established 
and promoted certain categorisations of knowledge and certain texts to be trans- 
mitted from teachers to pupils with the work of those involved in the production 
of manuscripts (sponsors/patrons and scribes) and use of them (teachers and stu- 
dents, and readers and listeners). 


1 One should obviously bear in mind that these various roles could be performed by a single 
person or a group of people. 


© Open Access. © 2021 Giovanni Ciotti, published by De Gruyter. JBA] This work is licensed under 
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2 Syllabi 


A syllabus, or course of study, is understood here as a group of subjects that are 
to bestudied and taught and which are selected according to specific educational 
aims (e.g. literary, grammatical, bureaucratic, scribal, legal, scientific, or reli- 
gious). 

Since our study adopts a cross-cultural perspective, a few caveats are in 
order. First of all, only certain traditions overtly address and label the topics form- 
ing specific syllabi, one of the most well-known examples being that of the alle- 
gorical representation of the seven liberal arts by Martianus Capella in his De 
nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii.” However, in many other traditions, syllabi can 
only be reconstructed from secondary evidence such as the combination of topics 
dealt with by texts contained in specific manuscripts. An interesting example in 
this respect is the case of certain Sumerian scribal syllabi that can only be recon- 
structed for the Old Babylonian period thanks to the evidence provided by the 
extant clay tablets.“ 

Furthermore, syllabi are mutable entities. Once they have emerged from var- 
ious complex historical circumstances through processes of knowledge negotia- 
tion, they may undergo transformations to different degrees, enjoy an amount of 
diffusion beyond their place of origin or may even be supplanted by entirely new 
syllabi. Thus, it is sometimes possible to study the emergence of syllabi in their 
infancy, such as those pertaining to mediaeval Arabic technical literature, the 
inception of which is witnessed in the paratexts contained in certain pertinent 
manuscripts? On other occasions, one can appreciate the modification of a 


2 The term ‘syllabus’ is preferred to ‘curriculum’ here. The field of educational sociology has 
produced a large body of literature attempting to define the term 'curriculum', and despite the 
lack of any agreed definition, its scope is usually perceived as being broader than that of 
‘syllabus’. The general trend seems to be that of understanding a curriculum as a guided forma- 
tive experience led by members of an institution (e.g. a school, a museum, but also more gener- 
ally a community), which aims at transmitting not only specific contents (i.e. the syllabus), but 
specific values and qualities that students are meant to possess. For an introduction to the field 
of curriculum studies, see Kridel 2010. 

3 The seven liberal arts are composed of the trivium, which includes grammar, logic and rheto- 
ric, and the quadrivium, which includes arithmetic, geometry, astronomy and music. 

4 See Tinney 1999 and Section 5.4 below. 

5 See Raggetti in this volume and Section 5.4 (Case study 1) below. Raggetti's study offers a crit- 
ical edition and a detailed analysis of the Ringkomposition found in manuscripts containing 
copies of the Dahirat al-Iskandar (‘Treasure of Alexander’). This paratext attributes the authorship 
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syllabus over time, as in the case of the topics that are said to form the field of 
Tamil grammar (ilakkanam), the number of which increased from three to six in 
the course of the second millennium CE. 

Finally, syllabi can be of various sizes, ranging from restricted ones, i.e. the 
study of the topics relevant to a specific discipline such as the lists provided by 
Isidore of Seville in the Etymologiae about each of the seven arts,’ to broad ones 
such as Islamic education, which includes the study of the Qur’än, the Arabic 
language, the life and traditions of the Prophet Muhammad, theology, and law.? 


3 Texts 


Besides oral instruction, the topics that form a syllabus are, of course, engaged 
with through the study of texts. Sometimes, we have access to historical records 
that inform us about what texts were studied to cover the subjects of a specific 
syllabus. In particular, we can encounter prescriptive lists of texts, such as that 
presenting required reading for advanced students at the madrasas of the 


of the text, which is actually an anthology of excerpts, to Alexander the Great, thus forging the 
identity of a new syllabus. 

6 See Ciotti in this volume and Section 5.1 (Case study 1) below. From an initial threefold con- 
figuration of Tamil grammar, including the study of eluttu (phonology/orthography), col 
(morphology), porul (poetics), throughout the course of time a few disciplines are singled out 
from the already existing ones and given an autonomous status, namely yâppu (metrics), ani 
(figures of speech), and poruttam (appropriateness [to literary conventions]). 

7 For instance, some of the topics pertaining to grammar are parts of speech (nouns and verbs, 
pronouns and adverbs), participles, conjugations, prepositions, interjections, letters, syllables, 
metres, prosodic accent, signs, etymology, rhetorical figures and genres (see Barney et al 2006, 
39-67). 

8 See Makdisi 1981, 80-91 and Hall and Stewart 2011, 111-112, for example, both of which are 
discussed in Section 5.3. Also see n. 37 for a similar case concerning the High Middle Ages based 
on Scrivner 1980. In the context of classical India, one syllabus comparable in size to that of 
Islamic education is that of Brahmanical education. This is the education that the brahmanas 
are expected to acquire, i.e. the members of the social group traditionally responsible for han- 
dling scholarly knowledge that is usually transmitted in Sanskrit. According to several sources 
(here we quote from Ydjnavalkyasmrti 1.3, ed. Khiste and Ho$inga 1930, 8), there are 14 
vidyâsthânas (‘seats of knowledge") that must be learnt: ‘The [four] Vedas, together with purâna 
(“traditional lore"), nyâya (“logic”), mimâmsâ (“Vedic exegesis”), dharmasästra (“the study of 
ethics and law”), and the [six] Vedângas (“Vedic auxiliary disciplines”) (purânanyâya- 
mimämsädharmasästrängamisritäh | vedâh |...|). Unfortunately, so far no study has tried to in- 
vestigate whether any direct links exist between such a list and the production of manuscripts 
or the formation of specific manuscript collections. 
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Ottoman empire established by a fermân (‘edict’) dated 1565? or the one found in 
the Sacerdos ad Altare (c. 1210) by Alexander Neckam,” which is, in fact, no more 
than a desideratum addressed to potential students. Alternatively, we may pos- 
sess descriptive sources mentioning texts that were commonly studied, but that 
were not explicitly associated with an overt syllabus. For instance, both the 
(auto-)biographies of Islamic intellectuals" and the reports about traditional 
Sanskrit education in colonial India? provide the titles of numerous texts that 
were engaged with by generations of students. 

In certain traditions some texts can be perceived as belonging together, in 
our case for example because they are used for a specific educational aim. These 
texts thus form a corpus that can be more or less canonical, i.e. perceived as 
closed or open, at different times. In manuscript cultures, manifestations of such 
corpora are often anthologies of excerpts, such as the Heptateucon (c. 1140) of 
Thierry of Chartres? or digests epitomising the subjects of a specific syllabus such 
as encyclopaedias, like Isidore of Seville's Etymologiae," or doxographical trea- 
tises such as the Saddarsanasamuccaya by the Jain scholar Haribhadra (c. eighth 
century) and many more that present and contrast the views of the six Sanskritic 
philosophical systems (darsanas or tarkas).” 

At some other times, the fact that certain texts are — overtly or covertly — per- 
ceived by a given culture as belonging together emerges from their being written 
down in the same manuscript. 


4 Manuscripts 


The way in which single texts or groups of texts are written down in manuscripts 
reflects how specific kinds of knowledge were supposed to be transmitted within 
a given tradition and how certain texts were used and modified in order to pursue 


9 See Ahmed and Filipovic 2004, discussed below in n. 43. 

10 SeeSection 5.2. 

11 SeeSection 5.3. 

12 William Adam's three reports dated 1835, 1836 and 1838 (see Long's 1868 reprint) carefully 
list the titles of the texts studied in the traditional Sanskrit schools of Bengal and Bihar. 

13 SeeSection 5.2. 

14 See Barney et al. 2006, 10-17. Note that the label ‘encyclopaedia’ is here used anachronisti- 
cally (see Kónig and Woolf 2013, 1—5). 

15 SeeGerschheimer 2007 for an account of which systems were included in such sixfold lists 
at various moments in the history of classical Indian philosophy. 
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particular educational aims. Thus, numerous single-text manuscripts — and in 
particular their paratexts — provide evidence that can be used to investigate their 
links to syllabi and corpora.” 

Furthermore, certain manuscripts can contain a selection of texts — either in 
full or as collections of excerpts — addressing specific educational fields. Even 
when syllabi and their relevant texts are overtly mentioned in the sources, it is 
likely that what is actually found in manuscripts is a series of variants of the rec- 
orded list of subjects and texts. In fact, a manuscript will often approximate the 
number of texts (n) that, as we are informed or can assume from the evidence at 
hand, are supposed to cover a specific syllabus. It is due to this variance that the 
value of each manuscript is of historical value, whether it contains n texts, n #1, 
n + 2, and so on." However, even though information about syllabi and corpora is 
available, it may not always be sufficient or even relevant for researchers to make 
sense of the actual arrangement of texts in manuscripts. 

Alternatively, a text that is deemed to match an entire syllabus by itself can 
be parcelled out over different manuscripts, or rather volumes of the same man- 
uscript, thus addressing different stages of the learning process. The Minhâğ at- 
tâlibin, an Arabic treatise by Yahyâ b. Saraf an-Nawawi (d. 1277) on Islamic Safi 
law, is a relevant case study in this respect: apparently, contrary to all other Is- 
lamic manuscript traditions in which the text is studied, its chapters are always 
transmitted in separate volumes in the manuscript tradition of Harar (Ethiopia). 

In cases where we have no other source of information about specific educa- 
tional fields, manuscripts are the only tools available that allow us to glimpse or 


16 Concerning syllabi, see Raggetti (already mentioned in Section 2) in this volume, also sum- 
marised below in Section 5.4 (Case study 1). 

17 This idea reflects that of a ‘corpus organizer’ discussed in Bausi 2010. An important point 
here is that the relationship between certain multiple-text manuscripts and corpora is a function 
of the relationship between matter and knowledge. Bausi further states that '[i]n its form and 
contents, a “corpus-organizer” realizes the contents contained in the *projectual intention" of 
the copyist, or of those who are behind him” (Bausi 2010, 35). In our terms, such a “projectual 
intention' would be dictated, or at least heavily influenced, by an existing syllabus. For a specific 
case-study, see Ciotti in this volume. 

18 See Gori in this volume and Section 5.1 (Case study 2) below. Within the domain of printed 
books, a similar case has been recorded concerning Manuel Alvares’ (1526-1582) De institutione 
grammatica libri tres, which was printed in several volumes in certain parts of Europe, namely 
Germany (Dillingen), Czechia, and Poland/Lithuania, to match the progressive nature of the 
local syllabus (see Rolf Kemmler, “The Emergence of Divergent Text Traditions of Manuel 
Álvares' De institutione grammatica libri tres in Sixteenth-Century Europe', a paper presented at 
the 14th International Conference on the History of Language Sciences, in Paris 2017). 
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even attempt to reconstruct the composition of syllabi and their relevant cor- 
pora.” 

The types of manuscripts that can be taken into consideration in such 
investigations are the following, each of which is examined through a case study 
offered in the essays included in the present section of this volume: 

1. Single-text manuscripts [STM], in particular compendia (see Raggetti). 
2. Multiple-text manuscripts [MTM], regardless of whether they are the result of 

a single production act (see Ciotti).” 

3. Multi-volume manuscripts (see Gori).” 


If we were to broaden our view beyond individual artefacts, one could also 
include the study of collections (e.g. public, personal or institutional libraries). 
This latter case is not investigated by any of the contributions in this section of 
the volume, but it is accounted for below, in a brief summary of the results of Hall 
and Stewart’s 2011 study of the collections of Islamic manuscripts in Sahel.” 


5 Interplay 


In this subsection I will outline some of the ways in which the interplay between 
syllabi, texts and manuscripts can be studied on the basis of the availability or 
absence of sources that inform us about the structure of syllabi, i.e. which and 
how many subjects they entail, and the texts that can be studied in order to 
master those subjects. Each section contains illustrative case studies. 


19 See Section 5.4. 

20 Also summarised below in Section 5.1 (Case study 1). It is possible to limit the use of the label 
‘multiple-text manuscript’ to manuscripts containing more than one text that were conceived 
and produced as such in one production act or to which later codicological units (strata), which 
were produced specifically for the same manuscript, were added. This categorisation would set 
apart ‘composite manuscripts’, i.e. manuscripts with more than one text that are made of 
codicological units taken from pre-existing manuscripts (â la Frankenstein). This convention is 
discussed in Friedrich and Schwarke 2016, 15-16, for instance. 

21 Also summarised below in Section 5.1 (Case study 2). To the best of my knowledge, no litera- 
ture exists yet that defines what a ‘multi-volume manuscript’ is or discusses the matter in detail. 
This label is actually used by scholars involved in manuscript studies, however. Take Alekseev 
2015, for example, who writes about manuscripts containing the Mongolian Buddhist canon kept 
at the library of St Petersburg University. 

22 See Section 5.3. See also n. 37 for a similar case concerning the High Middle Ages. 
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5.1 Sources relevant to manuscripts are available on both 
syllabi and texts 


For certain traditions it is possible to retrieve information on a specific syllabus 
and the texts that are used for it. Once this information is checked against the 
manuscripts, it will emerge that at least some of the latter reflect or approximate 
the arrangement of the former: 


syllabus © texts 
T T 
distribution of texts in MSS 


Case study 1: The topics of Tamil grammar” 


Information about the syllabus 

Numerous sources scattered through the two thousand odd years of Tamil literature 
provide information concerning the names and number of topics that are said to be 
part of the field of Tamil grammar. Historically, it is possible to trace the transfor- 
mation of how such a syllabus is outlined, with the inclusion of a number of topics 
that range from three to five or even six, the fivefold one (ilakkana-p-paricakam) 
clearly being the most popular among the available sources. 


Information about the texts 

Lists of grammatical texts are only known from sources dating from the eighteenth 
century onwards. The Jesuit missionary to India and much respected Tamil poet 
Costanzo Giuseppe Beschi SJ (1680-1742) has provided us with two different lists of 
texts that are deemed apt for addressing the fivefold syllabus. The first list appears 
in his Latin grammar of Tamil dated 1730, where Beschi mentions the Nannül for 
phonology/orthography and morphology, the Akapporulvilakkam for poetics, the 
Yäpparunkalakkärikai for metrics, and the Tantiyalankaram for figures of speech. 
The second list appears in another grammar composed around 1735, where 
Beschi adds the Purapporulvenpämälai to the same list, which completes the 
Akapporulvilakkam as far as the topic of poetics is concerned, and also includes 
an unspecified text belonging to the Pâttiyal genre. The inclusion of the latter is 


23 See Ciotti in this volume, which updates the pertinent observations made in Buchholz and 
Ciotti 2017, in particular Section 4. 
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of particular relevance since it hints at the recognition of a sixth topic dealt with 
in Pattiyal texts, namely that of poruttam (‘appropriateness [to literary conven- 
tions]’). The same list appears in an essay penned by the well-known Tamil Sri 
Lankan scholar Arumuka Navalar (1822-1879) in 1860 and addressed to students 
of Tamil, in particular those who adhered to Saivism. 


Information from the manuscripts 

Tamil libraries have numerous multiple-text manuscripts and a few composite 
ones, the content of which matches either Beschi’s or Arumuka Navalar’s lists of 
texts to various degrees. The selection of texts in a significant number of these 
manuscripts clearly reflects the emergence of the sixfold syllabus during the 
nineteenth century — the century in which most of the extant manuscripts were 
produced — with the inclusion of Pattiyal texts. What is also conspicuous is the 
fact that many of these artefacts contain copies of literary texts, indicating that 
grammars were propaedeutical to an engagement with belles lettres in traditional 
Tamil education. 


Case study 2: The Minhâğ at-talibin in the Harari manuscript culture” 


Information about the syllabus 

Islamic jurisprudence - in particular Sunni — acknowledges the existence of four 
branches of substantive law (furü‘ al-fiqh ‘branches of jurisprudence"). These deal 
with rituals, sales, marriage and injuries respectively. Such a fourfold division is 
clearly mentioned by a8-Sa‘rani (1493-1565) - an Egyptian scholar, mystic, and 
Safi'ite jurist — in his al-Mizan al-Kubrâ, for instance.” 


Information about the texts 

Many legal texts focusing on substantive law cover the four branches men- 
tioned above,” although in a variety of sections, called ‘books’ (kutub), which 
far exceed the total number of four. The Safi‘ite Minhâğ at-tâlibin by an-Nawawi 
(1234-1277) is a notable example of the genre, which is well known throughout 


24 See Gori in this volume. 
25 SeeHallaq 2009, 551-552. 
26 Hallaq 2009, 551-552. 
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the Islamicate world: it contains 71 ‘books’, many of which are divided into 
‘chapters’ (abwab).” 


Information from the manuscripts 

The Minhâğ at-tâlibin is one of the standard educational texts for Islamic law in 
Harar (Ethiopia), where manuscript copies of the text are always distributed over 
four volumes, thus forming what can be called a multi-volume manuscript. As 
Gori observes, '[it] is easy to see that each of the four quarters corresponds to one 
of the main branches of Islamic law according to the classification currently 
applicable in the Safi‘ite school’.” In this case, the arrangement of the text in the 
manuscripts not only reflects the fourfold interpretation of juridical matters 
acknowledged by the Safi‘ite tradition, but it also represents an educational tool 
shaped around the expected progression of law students — step by step through 
the four topics. 


5.2 Sources relevant to manuscripts are available on syllabi, 
but not on texts 


A different scenario is that in which the actual distribution of texts in manuscripts 
does not reflect the prescribed or described selection of texts that is available 
from overt information that can be found in a given culture about a specific syl- 
labus and its corpus. There may be no list of texts mentioned in the sources for 
studying a given syllabus that has a statistically relevant connection to the selec- 
tion of texts in manuscripts, for instance. Each manuscript can thus be under- 
stood as the result of the personal preference or educational intent of individual 
scholars and students, in the same way as the lists of texts can be understood as 
educational desiderata of individual scholars. 

Nevertheless, it may be possible to extrapolate statistics about the frequency 
of the combination of certain texts in order to trace trends in the constitution of 
corpora: 


distribution of texts in MSS © syllabus 
L 
texts 


27 See Howard’s 1914 translation. For a study on the Minhäg at-tâlibin, see Calder 2010, 99-106. 
28 See Gori in this volume, p. 366. 
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Case study: The seven liberal arts in the Early and High Middle Ages 


Information about the syllabus 

The list of seven liberal arts (artes liberales), further divided into a trivium and 
guadrivium,” forms a syllabus that has been used in the West ever since the Farly 
Middle Ages. This list has been most notably epitomised by the work De nuptiis 
Philologiae et Mercurii by Martianus Capella (end of the fifth century), the Institu- 
tiones divinarum et saecularium litterarum (in particular book two) by Cassiodorus 
(late sixth century), and the Etymologiae by Isidore of Seville (early seventh 
century), which were all widely circulated during the Early and High Middle Ages.” 


Information from the manuscripts 

Bernhard Bischoff has already discussed a few manuscripts that address most of 
the syllabus of the seven arts.” Two Carolingian manuscripts that are now lost 
were part of the library of the Abbey of Reichenau in Germany. One is described 
in the catalogue from 821 (or 822) and contains texts about arithmetic, geometry, 
rhetoric, astronomy and medicine, the latter being a discipline that Martianus 
Capella discusses in his De nuptiis, but which, like architecture, is not actually 
included in the list of the seven arts. A second manuscript is described in the cat- 
alogue prepared by the librarian Reginbert between 838 and 842, in which one 
would have found sixteen texts about ‘history, grammar (including metre and ele- 
mentary reading texts), arithmetic, music, astronomy, geometry, rhetoric, dialectic 
and geography, and [...] the architecture of Faventinus and the herbal of Pseudo- 
Apuleius’.” A later manuscript, part of which is supposed to have survived in 
Paris, BnF, lat. 2974, is described in the eleventh-century catalogue of the collec- 
tion of Le Puy (France) as containing works on dialectic, rhetoric, music, arith- 
metic, geometry and astronomy, all of which — curiously — attributed to Alcuin.” 


29 See n. 3. 

30 Copeland and Sluiter 2009, 9. 

31 Bischoff 2007, 106. 

32 Bischoff 2007, 106. 

33 Bischoff 1967, 80-81 mentions two more pertinent manuscripts from the eleventh century. 
The first one, which is dealt with in detail, is Munich, BSB, Clm 14272. It hailed from St Emmeram 
(Regensburg, Germany) and, as Bischoff writes, contains works ‘von Boethius, Cicero, Hucbald, 
Adalbold von Utrecht, Adalbero von Laon, Priscian und verschiedenes Anonyme tiber Musik, 
Metrologie, Arithmetik und Logik, also Lehrbücher aus nahezu sämtlichen Artes liberales’ (‘by 
Boethius, Cicero, Hucbald, Adalbold of Utrecht, Adalberon of Laon, Priscian and various [other] 
anonymous [authors] about music, metrology, arithmetic and logic, i.e. textbooks from almost 
all of the liberal arts’). The full list of its texts can be found in the catalogue of the Bayerische 
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Possibly the most ambitious of these projects was the Heptateucon (c. 1140) 
by Thierry of Chartres, which was the first attempt at collecting all the fundamen- 
tal texts of the seven arts in their original form in a single anthology (in unum 
corpus voluminis, ‘in a book forming a single corpus’), i.e. not in the form of sum- 
maries or personal re-elaborations, as in the case of Martianus Capella, 
Cassiodorus and Isidore of Seville, for instance, and many more who came after 
them.” The Heptateucon is known through its only — albeit incomplete — copy, 
which fills two volumes, namely manuscripts 497 and 498 at the Bibliothéque 
municipale in Chartres (France). Both volumes were destroyed during a bomber 
raid in 1944, but fortunately they were microfilmed before the disaster.” 


Information about the corpus 

Apart from the Heptateucon by Thierry of Chartres, there only seems to be one 
text with a prescriptive character that lists works that should be studied in order 
to engage with the seven liberal arts. This is the Sacerdos ad Altare (‘A priest who 
is about to approach the altar', c. 1210) by Alexander Neckam (1157-1217), which 
*moves from the rudiments of grammar to the classical literary canon to the other 
elements of the trivium and quadrivium, and to medicine, canon law, and civil 
law, ending with the sacred knowledge of the Scripture’. However, one should 
bear in mind that both these texts only exist as single exemplars, pointing to the 


Staatsbibliothek (BSB) in Munich (Helmer 2011, 34-42). A further manuscript, namely Vienna, 
ÓNB, cod. 2269, is only mentioned in a footnote (Bischoff 1967, 81, n. 26). However, according to 
the online description («manuscripta.at/m1/hs detail.php?ID-11444» accessed on 15 Oct. 2020) 
it contains 26 works on topics such as rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, music and astronomy. Another 
interesting example is Sankt Gallen, Stiftsbibliothek, 855 (first half of the ninth century), which 
contains a selection of texts that link grammar to rhetoric and astronomy - in a way thus 
representing what can be defined as an approximation of the syllabus, which was probably a 
response to a specific educational aim. In fact, it not only contains the incipit of the Ars Major by 
Donatus, the De metris by Mallius Theodorus and the Ars rhetorica by Alcuin, but includes a work 
entitled capitula de diversa miracula quae sunt super terra (derived from the De cursu stellarum 
by Gregory of Tours), De natura rerum (Chaps 39, 43, 46 and 47) by Isidore of Seville, and De 
eclipsi lunae by Sisebut. Finally, there is also a copy of book two of Cassiodorus' Institutiones, 
i.e.the book where the seven liberal arts are discussed, which can be seen as a trait-d'union that 
links the other texts in the manuscript to the grand narrative of the liberal arts. Codex 
Sangallensis 855 is described here: «e-codices.unifr.ch/en/list/one/csg/0855» (accessed on 15 
Oct. 2020); also see Meeder 2018, 141. 

34 See Bischoff 2007, 106; Evans 1983; Copeland and Sluiter 2009, 10, 374, 439-440; and 
Copeland 2013, 87-88. 

35 The full content of the Heptateucon is described in Evans 1983. 

36 Copeland and Sluiter 2009, 10, 531-536. 
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fact that they may have been the result of a personal elaboration rather than a 
record of widely attested instruction in the seven arts. Hence, to the best of my 
knowledge, one can assume for the time being that these two lists had virtually 
no impact on the actual selection of texts for the compilation of further manu- 
scripts. In other words, scholars had much leeway in assembling pre-existing 
texts, parts of them, or personal summaries and re-elaborations. Trends no doubt 
existed and one can imagine obtaining statistics concerning the diffusion of cer- 
tain clusters of texts.” 


5.3 Sources relevant to manuscripts are available on texts, 
but not on syllabi 


In yet another possible scenario, information may be available on texts, but not 
on syllabi. This happens, for instance, when (auto-)biographies of scholars or 
colonial reports name the texts that were studied. The information extrapolated 
from these sources can be compared with the frequency with which certain works 
are found together in individual manuscripts or even library collections. It is then 
possible to attempt to reconstruct the list of subjects in a particular syllabus on 
the basis of the topics touched upon by the most frequently combined texts: 


distribution of texts in mss > texts 
l 
syllabus 


37 A further source of information about the emergence of corpora could be found in lists of 
library holdings. However, these lists are descriptions of a status quo and do not have any pre- 
scriptive value or active educational intent — contrary to the intentions of Thierry of Chartres and 
Alexander Neckam and their lists. In other words, they are the product of presumably consistent 
attempts at collecting all the available texts on a particular subject or list of subjects and unique 
historical circumstances, with manuscripts and books coming into the collection from all walks 
of life. See Scrivner (1980) on the potentials and limitations of using library catalogues from the 
High Middle Ages in order to link manuscripts and their texts to more or less overt syllabi. 
Scrivner’s analysis describes a broad syllabus, which includes at least the Scriptures, patristics 
and a combination of grammar, rhetoric and Latin classics. Other associations also exist 
‘between works concerned in various ways either with time (history, the computation of time, 
the observance of time through liturgy) or with law (civil law, canon law, monastic rules)” 
(Scrivner 1980, 436). In a way, such a broad syllabus, or rather syllabi, emerging from the study 
of library catalogues is quite similar to the outcome of Hall and Stewart’s 2011 outline of Islamic 
education in West Africa (see Sections 2 and 5.3). 
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Case study: Islamic knowledge in manuscript collections in the Sahel region” 


Information on the texts 

Plenty of (auto-)biographical sources — descriptive in nature rather than prescrip- 

tive — inform us about the texts studied by illustrious scholars throughout the 

history of Islamic knowledge.” Hall and Stewart particularly list sources that are 

relevant for studying Islamic knowledge in the Sahel region:* 

1 “Abdar-Rahmân as-Sa‘di’s (died after 1655/56) Ta’rikh as-Südan; 

2 at-Tâlib Muhammad al-Bartili’s (d. 1805) Fath a$-Sakür fi ma‘rifat a yan 
‘ulama’ at-Takrür; 

3 Abdallahi dan Fodio's (d. 1829) Ida‘ an-nusüh man akhadhtu ‘an-hu min aš- 
Suyüh; 

4 al-Hâjj ‘Umar Talls (d. 1864) Bayan mà waga'a baynanâ wa-bayn amir 
Masina Ahmad b. Ahmad b. a3-Sayh Ahmad b. Muhammad Lobbo. 


Information from the manuscripts 

There aretwo criteria that Hall and Stewart 2011 followed to reconstruct what they 
call the ‘core curriculum’ (i.e. the fundamental range of topics to master in 
Islamic education in the Sahel region): first of all, the distribution and number of 
copies of specific texts held in libraries (as documented in the West African Ara- 
bic Manuscript Database, WAAMD), and secondly, the mentions of such texts in 
the works of the above-mentioned West African literati (‘chosen to represent a 
chronological and geographical cross-section of Sahelian scholarship’). 


38 See Hall and Stewart 2011. 

39 See Makdisi 1981, 80-91 and Sobieroj 2016, 53-82, for example. 

40 Hall and Stewart 2011, 113-116. 

41 Hall and Stewart 2011, 115. The two scholars also add a couple of caveats to their investiga- 
tion. In particular, they specify that ‘[...] not all titles mentioned in these West African sources 
are widely distributed in libraries today, and conversely, there are many works that are widely 
attested in the AMMS i.e. the Arabic Manuscript Management System, now known as WAAMD 
(https://waamd.lib.berkeley.edu/home) — GC] data that are not mentioned by these West African 
authors’ (Hall and Stewart 2011, 116). Furthermore, Hall and Stewart also acknowledge that their 
methodology is limited in that it does not take into consideration the implications of oral educa- 
tion or the memorisation of texts fully into account (Hall and Stewart 2011, 113-114, n. 13). 
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Information on the syllabus 

A general consensus seems to exist in the secondary literature concerning the fact 
that within the institutions of Islamic knowledge — both madrasas and one-to-one 
educational settings — there was no fixed syllabus.” 

Apparently information about the syllabus (or ‘core curriculum’ in Hall and 
Stewart’s wording) is not provided by the tradition of Islamic education in the 
Sahel and can thus be extrapolated from the cross-reference of collections and 
(auto-)biographical texts that are relevant to educational practices. In this 
respect, Hall and Stewart write: 


[There are] six clusters of the Islamic sciences that reappear with regularity in accounts of 
subjects studied across the breadth of the Sahel and over several hundred years: Qur’anic 
studies (recitation, abrogation, exegesis), Arabic language (lexicons, lexicology, morphol- 
ogy, syntax, rhetoric and prosody), the Prophet Muhammad (biography, devotional poetry, 
hadith and history), theology (tawhid), mysticism (tasawwuf) and law (sources, schools, 
didactic texts, legal precepts and legal cases/opinions).” 


42 In his study of the Islamic institutions of learning, Makdisi, for instance, writes that ‘[...] the 
sequences of courses found in the biographical notices of professors, either in reference to the 
courses they taught or to their own careers as students, indicate the lack of a prescribed pattern’ 
(Makdisi 1981, 80). Similarly, in his survey of some selected Arabic multiple-text manuscripts, 
Endress concludes by stating that ‘[i]f we were to point out a characteristic trait of Arabic Islamic 
book culture, resulting from the scholarly activity in the medieval institutions of learning we 
focused upon in our short survey, it is the intellectual identity of the individual compiler and 
reader of these “one-volume libraries" [i.e. the multiple-text manuscripts — GC] emerging from 
many of these codices. Not a standard syllabus or cursus studiorum is documented in these col- 
lections, but a library growing under the hands of dedicated students who, rather than single- 
minded “nerds”, will spare no effort when enticed by the name of a reputed author or the title of 
a rare and sought-for text in order to secure new resources of learning. Not complete works or 
*best of" collections, nor corpus sets [...], are united in such volumes, but treasure troves result- 
ing from months, or even years, of activity” (Endress 2016, 203-204). Much the same observation 
is made by Brentjes 2018, 161-168 concerning the teaching and learning of sciences. 

43 Hall and Stewart 2011, 111-112. Notably, Makdisi 1981, 80 extrapolates a similar list of topics 
from the various educational accounts he consulted: “The sequence of courses appears to have 
proceeded in the following order: Koran; hadith; the Koranic sciences: exegesis, variant read- 
ings; the sciences of hadith, involving the study of the biographies of the transmitters of hadith; 
the two usuls: usul ad-din, principles of religion, and usul al-figh, principles, sources and meth- 
odology of the law; madhhab, the law of the school to which one belonged; khilaf, the diver- 
gences of the law, within one's own school, as well as between schools; and jadal, dialectic'. A 
further (similar) list was produced by Subtelny and Khalidov 1995, 222-225 based on their study 
of some i£azas, i.e. teachers' written authorisations granted to students who had studied a spe- 
cific corpus and were then allowed to pass their knowledge on to new students. Another config- 
uration of an even broader syllabus emerges from the study conducted by Robinson 1997, who 
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5.4 Unavailable sources on both syllabi and texts 


Manuscripts are the only source we have for reconstructing possible configura- 
tions of both syllabi and texts when pertinent information is otherwise unavaila- 
ble. Scholars may be able to resort to paratexts, for instance, which can help 
interpret the content of the manuscripts and link it to its broader educational 
environment, or statistical accounts of the freguency with which certain texts 
occur together, thus providing an indication of the topics they cover. This situa- 
tion clearly implies unidirectionality in the analysis: 


distribution of texts in mss > texts > syllabus 


investigated three lists of books arranged according to subject headings. These lists belong to 
the Ottoman, Safavid and Mughal milieus and are dated to the late sixteenth century, the 1930’s 
(but reflecting the post-1700 period) and the early eighteenth century, respectively. Similarly to 
what emerges from Scrivner’s 1980 study on library catalogues from the High Middle Ages (see 
n. 37 above), Robinson’s study shows the existence of a very broad syllabus, or rather, syllabi, 
which reflect the twofold subdivision of knowledge of Al-Ghazalian memory (see Bakar 1998, 
111) into al-ulüm an-nagliyya (‘transmitted science’) and al-ulüm al-'agliyya (‘rational sci- 
ences’), i.e. sciences of a religious nature (including those that are propaedeutical to religious 
studies, such as grammar) and sciences that are produced by the human intellect (e.g. mathe- 
matics). On the other hand, a narrower configuration of the Islamic syllabus emerges from a 
close-up of ‘the highest course of study’ at the madrasas of the Ottoman empire ‘in accordance 
with the decree of the Padishah’ in Ahmed and Filipovic 2004; the two quotations are from 
pp. 188 and 186 respectively. These two researchers analysed a single sheet of paper dated to 
1565 (item number E/2803/1 in the Topkapı Sarayı Arşivi [Topkapi Palace Archive, Istanbul]) con- 
taining a list of books to be studied by advanced students. It is possible to infer from this pre- 
scriptive list that the syllabus included Quranic exegesis, the study of Hadiths, and law (both 
uşül al-fiqh and furü‘ al-fiqh); topics such as grammar and logic were probably already mastered 
atlower levels of the educational training. Here it needs to be mentioned that recent studies have 
put into question the strong religious focus that has been ascribed to the Islamic syllabus by the 
secondary literature. In particular, Hirschler 2016, 103-104 is very vocal in stating that “Middle 
Eastern history has certainly moved away from the idea that the madrasa necessarily had a nar- 
row and restricted curriculum, as was expressed in the words of George Makdisi that “neither 
the madrasa nor its cognate institutions harboured any but the religious sciences and their an- 
cillary subjects" and in those of Heinz Halm that “teaching at the madrasa was always limited to 
religious knowledge. The instruction and study of medicine or astronomy, algebra or geometry, 
took place elsewhere" [...]’. Among others, in depth studies on library collections, such as that 
of Hirschler 2016 on the Ağrafiyya madrasa library in Damascus, reveal a different situation. 
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Case study 1: The Ringkomposition of the Dahirat al-Iskandar in its single-text 
manuscripts“ 


The Dahirat al-Iskandar (‘Treasure of Alexander’) is a compendium of texts about 
the ‘sciences of nature’, the sources of which are only partly retrievable today. 
The manuscripts of this compendium contain an introduction plus conclusion 
(a ‘cyclic composition’ or Ringkomposition in German) that lends consistency to 
the textual ensemble by means of a fantastic narrative concerning its authorship, 
which is attributed to Alexander the Great. This represents a particularly elab- 
orate strategy for justifying the emergence of a new syllabus of technical 
knowledge by assembling texts that are, at least in part, covertly in a dialogue 
with the — very open — corpora of Hermetic and Pseudo-Aristotelian texts.” 


Case study 2: Old Babylonian scribes and Sumerian literature 


Primary sources on how Akkadian-speaking scribes-to-be familiarised them- 
selves with Sumerian and its literature are available, but of questionable histori- 
cal reliability.“ It is, however, safe to assume that students copied lexical lists as 
far as elementary exposure to the language was concerned. In contrast, the pic- 
ture is much less clear in the case of more advanced levels of instruction, when 
literary texts were first encountered.“ Specialists seem to have successfully found 
a way to investigate this later stage using a combination of codicological and tex- 
tual features, which are pedagogically relevant when taken together. 

Four texts share a particular set of characteristics, namely Lipit-EStar hymn 
B, Iddin-Dagan hymn B, Enlil-bani hymn A and Nisaba hymn A. These present a 
variety of grammatical forms, which made them suitable pieces for students who 
wanted to practise reading texts and, to a lesser degree, provided eulogistic con- 
tent, which was a useful topic to master in the scribal profession.“* These four 
works have been found inscribed on lenticular tablets, which usually witness the 
uncertain hands of beginners, both in Nippur and Uruk, thus ‘suggesting that the 
use of at least these four compositions early in the curriculum was not an isolated 


44 See Raggetti in this volume. 

45 For more information about the Arabic Hermetica, see van Bladel 2009. 

46 Note that Sumerian was already a classical language for Akkadian speakers in the Old 
Babylonian period (the twentieth to sixteenth century BCE). Concerning primary sources in 
Sumerian in which students describe their life at school, see George 2005, for instance. 

47 See Waetzoldt 1989 discussed in Veldhuis 1997, 40. 

48 See Tinney 1999, 162-168 and, in particular, Vanstiphout 1979. 
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local phenomenon'.? More to the point, we know of four six-faced prisms, each 
of which contains one of the four texts.” Since the four prisms all share the same 
colophon, it can be assumed that they originally formed a single set of manu- 
scripts — in other words, a multi-volume manuscript. Furthermore, we also have 
one tablet written by a beginner’s hand, containing an anthology of four texts, 
three of which belong to our fourfold corpus.” 

Other groups of texts that, presumably, were used in educational contexts are 
known from catalogues — in our current working frame, they are primary evidence 
of the corpora. A fourteen-fold corpus is described by Robson 2001 and a tenfold 
one is described by Tinney 1999.” The latter is of particular interest to us because it 
is partly attested in two multiple-text manuscripts, namely IB 1511, which contains 
texts 6 to 10 (according to Tinney’s numbering), and the prism UR 89-14-1, which 
contains texts 2 to 4 in its present damaged state, but possibly texts 1 to 5 originally, 
if one takes certain features of its layout and format into account.” 


6 Conclusions 


Within educational settings, manuscripts serve to produce and reproduce partic- 
ular modes of knowledge organisation, reflecting various stages in a continuum 
that ranges from the creation of new links among previously disconnected sub- 
jects to cases of fully fledged compartmentalisation of knowledge, as is the case 
in the establishment of closed corpora, for instance.” 


49 Tinney 1999, 162. 

50 Lipit-EStar hymn B in AO 8863, Iddin-Dagan hymn B in AO 8864, Enlil-bani hymn A in W-B 160, 
and Nisaba hymn A in YBC 13523 (see Tinney 1999, 162). 

51 The manuscript in question is tablet H 156+ containing Lipit-EStar hymn B, Iddin-Dagan hymn 
B, and Nisaba hymn A (see Tinney 1999, 163). 

52 See Tinney 1999, 168-170. The ten texts are: Sulgi A, Lipit-EStar A, Song of the Hoe, Ninme- 
Sarra, Enlilsurase, Hymn to Keš, Enkis Journey to Nippur, Inanna and Ebih, Nungal Hymn and 
Gilgameš and Huwawa. 

53 See Robson 2001, 52 on the actual archaeological distribution of the evidence of the tenfold 
corpus described by Tinney 1999. 

54 Cf. the idea of the ‘hardening of the categories’ in education (e.g. in Postman and Weingartner 
1969, 80). Note that such compartmentalisation may even correspond to forms of social control. 
As Bernstein (2003, 156) remarks: “How a society selects, classifies, distributes, transmits and 
evaluates the educational knowledge that it considers to be public reflects both the distribution 
of power and the principles of social control'. Although Bernstein refers explicitly to forms of 
public knowledge, it is not hard to imagine that the same consideration befits cases in which 
access to knowledge is reserved to restricted communities. 
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In this respect, manuscripts can be appreciated as educational tools. They 
are produced and used by individuals who are involved in negotiating the defini- 
tion of knowledge and its categories — a process that is essential to the transmis- 
sion of knowledge itself - and who are also involved in selecting and reading 
texts that are representative of their own intellectual tenets and those of their 
milieu, as well as in devising and making use of the ways of transmitting those 
texts in writing (via forms, formats, layouts and suchlike). 

In conclusion, although secondary literature on topics as broad as the classi- 
fication of knowledge or as narrow as the description of individual manuscripts 
is definitely vast in all fields of the humanities, studies that openly look for con- 
nections between the broad and the narrow are rare, in particular when it comes 
to investigating the interplay between syllabi, texts (and corpora), and manu- 
scripts. The literature discussed in this introduction and the case studies con- 
tained in the current section of this volume will hopefully trigger the reader’s 
curiosity to make those connections in their own fields of choice. 
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Lucia Raggetti 
The Treasure of Alexander — Stories of 
Discovery and Authorship 


Abstract: In modern times, the author has acquired a role and a connotation that 
deeply influence our perception of the ways in which texts were produced and 
circulated in different historical contexts. Authorship of mediaeval texts worked 
differently, and this peculiarity is even more evident in the case of pseudo- 
authorship. The case of Alexander the Great as the alleged author of technical 
treatises is an example of the emergence of a new syllabus by means of the attrib- 
ution of a specific corpus to an authoritative, though fictional, author. The mate- 
rials ascribed to Alexander found their way into many different texts dealing with 
technical and scientific topics. This paper explores the contents of The Treasure 
of Alexander, and attempts to delineate the complex dialogue between The 
Treasure and other works. The known manuscript and new witnesses are brought 
together and become objects of a comprehensive philological analysis, in order 
to reconstruct the textual history of The Treasure. In the appendices to this paper, 
I offer a new edition and English translation of the Fundlegende, which serves as 
frame tale for the technical syllabus, along with its table of contents. 


1 The Treasure of Alexander 


The Treasure of Alexander (Kitab dahirat al-Iskandar) is a compilation of technical 
materials, collected from widely different sources. It is arranged into ten sections, 
the contents of which range from alchemy to the engraving of astrological talis- 
mans and the useful properties of animals. The Treasure of Alexander has already 
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been the object of scholarly and non-scholarly attention. Julius Ruska, in 1926, 
included it in his anthology of early alchemical materials in Arabic.' He studied 
the manuscript copy kept in what was, then, the ‘Preußische Staatsbibliothek’, 
namely Berlin, Staatsbibliothek — Preufischer Kulturbesitz, Wetzstein II 1209, 
hereafter referred as ‘B’.” Manfred Ullmann in his repertory of Arabo-Islamic natu- 
ral and occult sciences mentions the work in the section on magical texts? 
Together with the Berlin manuscript, Ullmann mentions several other copies, and 
I was able to acquire the reproduction of two of them: the manuscript from the 
British Library, in the collection of the India Office (London, BL, India Office, 673) 
hereafter referred as T,“ and the one kept in the Escorial (El Escorial, Real Biblio- 
teca, Arab. 947/1) hereafter referred to as ‘E’ In 1999, Ana Maria Alfonso- 
Goldfarb and Safa Abou Chahla Jubran published a translation based on the 
Escorial copy. The Arabic text is given in the form of a black-and-white 
photographic reproduction in an appendix to the book. Alfonso-Goldfarb also 
claims to have taken manuscript B into consideration, in order to embellish her 
translation into Portuguese.“ In 2010, an English version, translated by Nicholaj 


1 In the fifth section of his long essay, Julius Ruska offered the Arabic text together with a Ger- 
man translation of the Fundlegende, the incipits of Chaps 1-7 alongside a summary of part of 
their contents, and a synthetic description of Chaps 8-10. See Ruska 1926, 68-107. 

2 Today 'Staatsbibliothek, Preufischer Kulturbesitz. See Ahlwardt 1887-1899, III, 541-542 
(No. 4193). A digital reproduction of the manuscript is available at «digital.staatsbibliothek-berlin.de/ 
werkansicht?PPN-PPN645083135&PHYSID-PHYS 0006&DMDID> (accessed on 19 October 2020). 
3 Ullmann 1972, 376. Several manuscripts mentioned by Ullmann and other scholars were im- 
possible to obtain. The copy supposed to be in the Dar al-Kutub in Cairo, for instance, went 
missing long ago, and that there is no microfilm for the call number hurüf wa-asmâ' 56. It was 
not possible either to include in the recensio the manuscript copies kept in Indian libraries, see 
Sezgin 1971, 103-104 and Stapleton 1936, 129. On the other hand, I came across two different 
manuscripts of the Persian versions of The Treasure of Alexander. The first reproduction that I 
received from the British Library was of a Persian manuscript, bearing the signature “Johnson 
Ms. 928’. On the first blank page, an uncertain hand added the title Dahirat Skandar (sic) Risâla 
durr al-hawäss. The text, however, is not a complete translation from the Arabic version. It lacks 
the Fundlegende, and shares only parts of the contents, mainly those related to talismans 
(London, BL, India Office 928, fols 11"-23"). Emily Cottrell informed me that another copy of The 
Treasure was available online. It is a shorter version in Persian, which contains talismans that 
are not attested in other witnesses, see for instance Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
Library, LJS 414, fol. 154" (<dla.library.upenn.edu/dla/medren/pageturn.html?id=MEDREN_ 
5145509&rotation-O&currentpage-312>, accessed on 19 October 2020). 

4 See Loth 1877, 130-131. 

5 See Derenbourg 1941, 76-78. 

6 For Alfonso-Goldfarb, the composition of the work can probably be ascribed to some 
(pseudo-)Sabeans, and set in the third AH / ninth CEcentury. She presents the text as a manifesto 
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de Mattos Frisvold and edited by Christopher Warnock, appeared in the non- 
scholarly series ‘Renaissance Astrology’.’ 

In spite of their heterogeneous appearance, the different textual materials 
included in The Treasure of Alexander share a technical character, and they all 
deal with the sciences of nature, as intended in the early Abbasid period.’ This 
type of compilation and juxtaposition required a strong and external narrative 
element that could justify and structure it. The device chosen to carry out this 
literary strategy is an introduction that explains the origin of the book and its 
rediscovery in the ninth century. The compilation is presented as a piece of ante- 
diluvian knowledge received by Alexander from his master Aristotle, put in writ- 
ing in a golden book, and then hidden in order to avoid its disclosure to the 
unworthy. The book was left in anticipation of a king as wise as Alexander.’ A 
final paragraph, built on some elements from the longer introduction, completes 
the structure, creating the effect of a Ringkomposition.” 

It seems unlikely that the relationship between The Treasure of Alexander 
and its sources follows a straight line. The frame story holds together a great num- 
ber of erratic blocks of text," reorganised for this occasion into ten chapters. In 
some instances, the size of the block may correspond to an entire chapter, as in 
the case of the planetary seals. However, the sequence of the three sections on 
talismans (Chaps 5-7) contains two well-defined groups (Chap. 5 on planetary 
talismans, and Chap. 6 on healing talismans), whereas the third one collects mis- 
cellaneous talismans that did not fit properly into either of the two groups, but 
which were still worthy of mention. Within this miscellaneous group, are the two 
talismans prepared by Apollonius for two Syrian cities, which are recognisable 
as part of the Kitab al-taläsim al-kabir (‘The Great Book of Talismans’),” in which 


of Oriental Hellenisation, marked by the hybridisation that is characteristic of Oriental sources 
(see Alfonso-Goldfarb and Jubran 1999, 33 and 105). 

7 See Warnock 2010. 

8 For the table of contents of The Treasure of Alexander, see Appendix 2. 

9 The Sirr al-asrâr has a similar composite introduction that counts many different voices. See 
Forster 2006, 48-55. For the manuscript tradition of the frame story, see B (fols 1'—-4"), E (fols 1“— 
5"), I (fols 1-5"). 

10 For the explicit in the manuscript tradition, see B (fol. 42"), E (fols 60"—61"), I (fols 58"—59"). 
11 Inthis way, Manfred Ullmann defines the genesis and the movement of erratic blocks: “When 
cultures meet and manifest themselves in great translating activities, it is customary to differen- 
tiate between two phases: one of reception and one of assimilation. In the phase of reception, 
which precedes in time, the foreign books are at first only translated; later, in the phase of assim- 
ilation, the translated texts themselves are independently worked into new books. But reception 
and assimilation may occur also at the same time and in one person.' (Ullmann 1978, 24). 

12 See Ullmann 1972, 380; and Raggetti 2019. 
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Apollonius tells us, in the first person, about his work as a wandering magician. 
The coherence of a textual block does not make its origin easier to recognise, nor 
is its thematic coherence a guarantee for a straightforward attribution to a source 
at all. For instance, a single and very coherent chapter may well be connected 
with different sources. As noted above, differences in the style and structure of 
some poison recipes suggest different sources for the preparations included in 
this section (Hermetic and non-Hermetic ones). There is also the case, however, 
in which the same textual block is attributed to a plurality of sources. The plane- 
tary talismans, for instance, are also transmitted under the name of ‘Utarid 
b. Muhammad and Hunayn b. Ishaq, and are also included in the larger recen- 
sion of pseudo-Aristotle’s Book of Stones.” 

In terms of the date of composition of The Treasure of Alexander, there is no 
argument strong enough to point to a precise date. Nevertheless, some textual 
clues hint at an early period, contemporary to or shortly after the translation 
movement. The overabundant combination of elements in the Fundlegende con- 
veys an artificial impression, but the single elements themselves are realistic and 
accurate. The significant presence of numerous non-Arabic names also indicates 
an early period. The addition of explanations to alleged foreign names in a trans- 
lated text reminds of a practice adopted in the Graeco-Arabic translation move- 
ment. In his translation of the ninth book of Galen’s Kitab al-adwiya al-mufrada 
(‘Book on Simple Drugs’), Hunayn b. Ishaq explains that the Greek names 
over, he used the very same expression attested in The Treasure of Alexander (wa- 
tafsiruhü) to introduce the paraphrase of the name." 


13 Paris, BnF, ar. 2775 contains two different copies of the same text; moreover, the two incipits 
attribute the composition in one case to ‘Utärid (fols 102'-112"), in the other to Hunayn (fols 76'— 
89"). In Istanbul, Aya Sofya, 3610 (fol. 144"), this text on planetary taslimans is included in the 
pseudo-Aristotelian Book of Stones, along with other short texts dealing with stones. This copy 
is not illustrated, unlike the corresponding section in The Treasure of Alexander, and all the dif- 
ferent versions of the text preserved in Paris, BnF, ar. 2775. This section is also attested to in the 
Picatrix, where parts of the materials are attributed to Apollonius of Tyana, see Ritter 1933, 106— 
112. In spite of the strong internal coherence on the textual block (talisman ofa particular planets 
with all its attributes), four different possible (pseudo-)authors compete for its paternity. For 
other examples of erratic blocks in Arabic literature dealing with stones, see also Raggetti 2020. 
14 For this passage in Hunayn's translation of Galen, see Escorial 793 (fols 146"—147"); Escorial 
794 (fol. 62"); Florence, Biblioteca Laurenziana, Or. 193 (fol. 173"), Istanbul, Saray Ahmet III, 2083 
(fol. 204"). Julius Ruska boldly attempted to identify the original words behind paraphrases of 
non-Arabic names as given in The Treasure of Alexander, see Ruska 1926, 86-105. In the economy 
of the transmission of a text, foreign names transliterated in Arabic letters are a heavy burden: 
they are difficult to preserve in the copying process, mostly because their meaning is not 
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The elaborate frame tale offers a privileged example to study this complex 
combination of historical and literary elements — that deserve to be analysed sep- 
arately — that aim to confer coherence to the compendium and historical accuracy 
to this narrative.” 


1.1 Setting in time and space 


The rediscovery of this treasure of knowledge and wisdom left by Alexander the 
Great is set in the first half of the ninth century CE, during the acme of the Abbasid 
dynasty. The Caliph al-Mu‘tasim (r. 218—227 AH / 833-842 CE), the third of Harün 
al-RaSid’s sons to become ‘Commander of the Believers’, is leading a military 
campaign against the Byzantine Empire. In the course of this expedition, the city 
of ‘Amurriyya in Phrygia (the Greek Amorion) was conquered by the Muslim army 
in August of 223 AH / 838 ce.“ Thus, the Caliph is in Asia Minor with his army and 
court, when he is told that an invaluable treasure from the past is being kept ina 
convent built by Antiochus, a disciple of Alexander the Great. This treasure con- 
sists of either prophetic relics, or of books containing ancient knowledge. After 
an intense diplomatic exchange with the monks of the convent, who beg the 
Caliph not to storm the holy place, he sends a team of experts to evaluate the 
situation at the monastery. The team consists of a geometer, an astrologer, and 
the head of the postal service, in other words the head of the intelligence. They 
inspect the place and, in a moment of brilliant intuition, the geometer discovers 
a secret room beneath the floor of the convent. However, a wall must be knocked 
down in order to gain access to the hidden shrine. The Caliph is reluctant to 
destroy the wall, since he does not think it is appropriate for a king to ravage a 


transparent. The Cyranides, for instance, was translated from Greek into Arabic, and the model 
of talisman proposed there met with great success. The text itself, so tightly bound to the Greek 
alphabet for its linguistic and magical structure (a stone engraved with animal figures, and a 
vegetal element placed between the stone and the bezel: the names of the stone, the plant and 
the animals always beginning with the same letter), was less successful. The talismanic model 
was accepted and successfully transmitted in Arabic, but not the text itself. For the edition and 
translation of the Arabic version, see Toral-Niehoff 2004. 

15 For the edition (based on the three manuscripts mentioned above) and English translation 
ofthe frame tale, see Appendix 1. 

16 The city of Amorion was the place of origin of the dynasty ruling the second Rome at that 
time. The city's fall created a very difficult moment for the Emperor Theophilus (813-842), 
polemically called by his contemporaries ‘Sarakenophron’ (Saracen-minded). See Ostrogorsky 
1963, 169-175. 
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holy place built by another king, and so, for the time being, he relinguishes the 
whole idea. 


1.2 The Caliph's dream 


The stalemate is resolved by an unexpected oneiric twist. Al-Mu‘tasim has a 
dream, in which his brother and predecessor al-Ma'mün appears to him. After al- 
Ma'mün was famously visited by Aristotle in a dream that served as propaganda 
for the translation movement, now it is his turn to become the carrier of a message 
concerning ancient knowledge and its relation with Abbasid power.” The dead 
Caliph reveals to his brother that the shrine contains a treasury of knowledge left 
by Alexander the Great, and reassures al-Mu‘tasim about the righteousness of his 
claim to it. The three men at the service of the Caliph are sent to the convent 
again, this time with a large group of workers, to demolish the wall that separates 
the Caliph from the treasure. 


1.3 The book and its chest 


From the ruins of the wall a brass chest locked with iron clasps emerged; inside 
it, another chest made of red gold, and inside this a golden book: the tangible 
treasure of Alexander. The codicological description of this book is rich in details 
and particulars: the format of the book is one by three cubits, it has 360 pages 
made of red gold with twelve lines of writing per page. The script is engraved on 
only one side of each page, which is half a finger thick to prevent the engraving 
from cutting through the page. The material description of the book is designed 
to impress the reader, although its physical existence is made impossible by this 
very accumulation of details. No information is given, however, about the bind- 
ing that was supposed to keep these precious leaves together. 


17 For the dream ofal-Ma'mün, see Gutas 1998, 95-104 and Weststeijn 2010. 

18 Julius Ruska took this description very seriously and attempted to calculate the amount of 
gold required to produce this book and — with a pinch of irony — its value in modern currency: 
‘Man kommt nach den Angaben des Verfassers, wenn man die Elle gleich 6 dm setzt und auch 
im tibrigen runde Zahlen annimmt, auf folgende Werte: Oberflache einer Tafel 108 gdm, Raum- 
inhalt 10,8cdm bei einer halben Fingerdicke vom 1cm; Rauminhalt des ganzen Buchs 
360 x 10,8 cdm= 3888 cdm, rund 3900 cdm. Multipliziert man mit 19 als dem Eigengewicht des 
Goldes, so ergeben sich als Gewicht des Schatzes 74000 kg oder 1480 Zentner, die nach dem 
alten Goldwert von 2780 Mark für das Kilogramm Gold einen Gesamtwert von über 200 Millionen 
darstellen, ungerechnet die hermetische Weisheit’. See Ruska 1926, 76. 
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The chests that contain the book serve not just to protect a treasury of 
knowledge, but also to carry two different messages in Greek. One is directly 
engraved on the inner chest, the other on a stone placed in the outer chest. The 
first inscription explains that the great king, sensing the end approaching, 
decided to hide the book as he did not want to expose his greatest asset to any 
debasement or defilement. The book was not placed in its hidden shrine at a ran- 
dom moment, but rather at the point of a precise and favourable configuration of 
the sky: the constellation of Virgo rising, with the Moon and Mercury in conjunc- 
tion, and Saturn in its own house of Capricorn. Aristotle reminds the king, too, 
that he had to wait for a favourable sky to retrieve this knowledge, as Alexander 
had instructed at the beginning of his great adventure. 

The inscriptions on the stone are recorded in the first person. They were 
placed there by Antiochus,” a disciple of Alexander. The reasons, however, 
remain the same: the book must be protected and kept safe from unworthy hands. 
Antiochus obeyed his master’s order to conceal the chest and understood that it 
contained prophetic relics. Thus, it is clear that Antiochus must have ignored the 
content of the inner chest. Secrecy plays an important role, and the importance 
of protecting this knowledge is reiterated (‘since only a few are worthy of it, but 
many are those who look for it’). 


1.4 Translators and translation technique 


The Caliph’s dream is a clear sign of the connection between the acquisition of 
knowledge and the translation movement.” The introduction adds that the text 
is written in luga yunâniyya wa-luga rümiyya (the language of the ancient Greeks 
and the language of the Byzantine Greeks).” The translators are divided into two 
groups on the basis of their expertise, and then made to work separately. This 
remark about working in segregation infers that only a single text was under dis- 
cussion, albeit a ‘bilingual edition’. In any case, this expression seems to point to 


19 A historical figure that might have inspired this ‘Antiochus, King of the Greeks’ could be 
Antiochus I Soter (281-261 BC), who inherited the Seleucid Empire from his father Seleucus I 
Nicator, one of Alexander’s generals. 

20 Curiously, the only activity in the field of translations attributed to the Caliph al-Mu'tasim is 
The Treasure of Alexander. Gutas argues that the vigour of the caliphal patronage was in propor- 
tion to their political success. The fact that al-Mu‘tasim undermined the caliphal authority by 
relying on the massive support of Turkish troops would explain his modest contribution as a 
patron of translations. See Gutas 1998, 123. 

21 See Forster 2006, 53; see also Di Branco 2015. 
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two distinct languages, perhaps Greek and Latin, or Classical Greek and Byzan- 
tine Greek. Arabic authors and intellectuals were aware of the existence of differ- 
ent languages spoken and written in the Oriental Roman Empire, and of their 
diachronic configuration. Before 232 AH / 847 cE, al-Gahiz composed an essay on 
the non-Islamic civilisations that he considered worthy of interest (Arabs, Indi- 
ans, Rüm, and Persians). For him, the ancient Greeks were philosophers and phy- 
sicians, whereas the Byzantine Greeks of his time were mere craftsmen. 
Nevertheless, he pretends to confuse the two peoples, so that he can fully accept 
all the sciences from ancient Greece, without any concern about their pagan 
origin, since they were transmitted by the Byzantines.” One century later, in his 
“Book of notification and verification’ (Kitab al-tanbih wa-l-iSräf), al-Mas'üdi 
explains that the Romans (al-Rüm) completely assimilated the Greeks after the 
victories of Augustus in Syria and Egypt.? This historical process produced con- 
fusion and disagreement about whether many philosophers, literates, and phy- 
sicians were of Greek or Roman origin. Al-Mas'üdi tells us that, with the help of 
quotations from the works of those ancient authors, he clearly demonstrated their 
being Greeks (Yünâniyyün) in his “Book of the different kinds of knowledge and 
events of the past centuries’ (Kitab funün al-ma'ârif wa-mâ £arà fi-l-duhür al- 
sawälif), now unfortunately lost." However, when al-Mas'üdi considers later 
periods, he uses the ethnonym al-Rüm to indicate the Byzantines.” In the context 
of translations from Greek into Arabic, another example is the incipit of the 
*Byzantine Book of Agriculture” (Kitâb al-filâha al-rümiyya), composed in the 
sixth century by Cassianos Bassos Scholastikos and translated into Arabic (min 
al-lisân al-rümi ilâ al-‘arabi) by Sirğis b. Hiliyâ al-Rümi. Here, the original author 
of the text and its translator, both called al-rümi, could be anything but Byzan- 
tines. From these few examples, it can be inferred that rümi had a polysemic 
value, determined each time by the context of use, whereas yünâni seems always 
to refer to the ancient Greeks. In the Fundlegende of The Treasure of Alexander, 
however, it cannot be entirely excluded that the two names are in fact redundant, 


22 See Pellat 1967, 71-72 and 86. 

23 Seeal-Mas‘tdi, Kitab al-Tanbih wa-l-israf, ed. de Goeje 1894, 115; tr. Carra de Vaux, 1896, 162. 
24 This work, mentioned several times in the Kitâb al-Tanbih, seems to have dealt with the 
Greeks, the Byzantines, and the population of North Africa, see Pellat 2012. 

25 See, for instance, the chapter on the ransoms exchanged between the Muslims and the 
Byzantines, al-Mas'üdi, Kitab al-Tanbih wa-l-israf, ed. de Goeje 1894, 189; tr. Carra de Vaux, 
1896, 255. 

26 Leiden, Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit, Or. 414, fol. 1". 
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and that they represent another stylistic device to aid the creation of a more 
refined and richer intellectual atmosphere.” 

No reference to a particular language appears alongside the non-Arabic 
names for various preparations and talismans mentioned in The Treasure of 
Alexander. In many cases, however, the meaning of a foreign name is para- 
phrased in Arabic.” Usually, these odd words or expressions seem to be the name 
given to a certain preparation. This does not exclude, however, that the name of 
a physician or alchemist was also used eponymously for the name of a potion that 
he had developed.? 

Ultimately, the Caliph wants to compare the two translations. His evaluation 
is that of a connoisseur and leads to approval: the only differences he can find 
between the two translated versions are those accounted for by the different lan- 
guages of origin. 


1.5 The chain of transmission 


The introduction reconstructs an actual isnâd (‘chain of authorities’) for the 
transmission of The Treasure of Alexander. Aristotle left a note in the book 
explaining that Hermes threw the best part of the antediluvian knowledge into 
the abyss of the sea, out of fear that it would be defiled by the unworthy. Bâlinâs 
(Apollonius of Tyana) was the only one who could recover it, and then he passed 
it on to Aristotle, who, in turn, gave it to his disciple Alexander. From the plaques 
on the chest, we know that Alexander was gripped by the same fear that led 
Hermes to bury the book in the depths of the sea, and so he decided to hide it for 
a second time, involving his disciple Antiochus in the operation. The mention of 
*a king who loves wisdom', as the one who, ultimately, will be worthy of retriev- 
ing the book and propagating its knowledge, clears the way for the Caliph al- 
Mu'tasim and strengthens his role. 

In the text, however, only Hermes and Apollonius are explicitly mentioned 
as sources. Comparing the chain of transmission with the other information pro- 
vided by the different messages, plaques, and notes, the composition of the text 
belongs to the ancient and mythical period of Hermes and Apollonius. Later, the 


27 Inthe translation of the frame tale, in order to solve this semantic conundrum, ‘Romans’ has 
been used as a literal translation of al-rümi, see Appendix 1. 

28 The explanations given to these transliterated names are introduced by three different 
expressions: tafsir (‘explanation’), ta’wil (‘interpretation’), and ma‘nan (‘meaning’). 

29 For a list of the names of Indian physicians associated with recipes for poisons, see Levey 
1966, 14. 
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keepers of this knowledge did not modify the text: Alexander had it written ina 
golden book. Antiochus simply placed the golden chest inside another one, 
together with the inscribed stone. The last person in the chain, in this case the 
Abbasid Caliph, collected the paratextual traces left by the previous owners, 
together with the book itself, and had them all translated into Arabic, enriched 
by a new introduction. This prestigious chain of transmission has the effect to 
strengthen the construction of the syllabus that carries the name of Alexander in 
the title, presenting it as a compendium of all ancient technical knowledge. 

As for the contents, their variety points to a large number of sources, certainly 
more numerous than those mentioned in the introduction. Unfortunately, these 
sources remain implicit, and in only a few passages they are generically referred 
to as ‘ancient wise men’. Sometimes, it is possible to make a realistic guess by 
comparing the style and contents of different passages. In the third chapter, ‘On 
the preparation of poisons’, this hypothesis about the compilation of materials 
coming from different sources finds more solid ground. All the recipes attributed 
to Hermes have an astrological component: in order to be effective, the poison 
has to be prepared when certain aspects and conjunctions occur. Only one recipe 
in the third chapter lacks this astrological set of instructions, and it is attributed 
to Qinan son of Enoch. In this case, it is clear that the different structure of this 
recipe corresponds to a different source; while, vice versa, a particular authorial 
attribution includes materials that share homogeneous contents and structures. 


1.6 The final Abbasid touch 


The geometer Muhammad b. Halid, whose brilliant intuition led to the discovery 
of the hidden shrine, is rewarded by the Caliph. He is entrusted with the compo- 
sition of a signed introduction to the translation that encloses all the concentric 
circles of the frame tale.” 


2 The authorship of Alexander the Great 


Modern scholarship appears reluctant to recognise a precise authorial space 
— though clearly fictitious — for Alexander the Great in Arabic literature. Studying 
this text, Julius Ruska reported that its title was not exactly revealing, and that 


30 See Gutas 1998, 123. 
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no author’s name is given. In fact, one has to work one’s way through a long 
Fundlegende, and an anthological survey of the text is the only way to glean 
any idea about the contents.” Alfonso-Goldfarb and Jubran maintain that 
(pseudo-)Sabeans wanted to compose a pseudo-Aristotelian work, which can be 
inferred from the Aristotelian mark on the cosmography described in the first 
chapter. Even if one is determined to deny Alexander the role of protagonist in 
the construction of pseudo-authorship,” it would be perhaps more precise to 
reformulate this hypothesis, and say that the aim was to compose a text from and 
for the Hermetic corpus, especially for that part connected to natural sciences. 
Moreover, the first chapter gives practical remarks on basic astrological notions, 
rather than a systematic cosmography.” 

By contrast, this study aims to define the authorial space occupied by 
Alexander the Great, with the idea that the attribution to this alleged author was 
the cultural mean adopted for the creation of a new syllabus devoted to the sci- 
ences of nature and technical knowledge. The association between Alexander the 
Great and technical materials is confirmed by another title attributed to him, the 
Kitab al-hiyal wa-l-hurüb (‘The book of stratagems and wars’).* 


31 See Ruska 1926, 68. 

32 Pseudo-epigraphy is meant here as the attribution of a certain composition to a renowned 
author; whereas pseudo-authorship is meant as the attribution of a work either to a historical or 
literary character that offers a good thematic anchor for the contents of the text. Both approaches 
share the same idea of enhancing the credibility and broadening the circulation of a text. The 
historical figure of Alexander the Great has been through extensive literary elaboration, eventu- 
ally resulting in a prominent place for him in Arabic literature, and making him eligible for 
pseudo-authorship. Other examples of this phenomenon are the Biblical prophets Enoch and 
Daniel (for geomancy and other forms of divination), ISräsim (the Indian slave-girl of Härün 
al-Rağid, for alchemy and magic), and ‘Utarid b. Muhammad (for astrological talismans). Many 
of these texts are still unpublished. Manfred Ullmann has provided the most comprehensive list 
of references, see Ullmann 1972. 

33 Sezgin also counts The Treasure of Alexander among the pseudo-Aristotelian works on 
alchemy; see Sezgin, 1971, 103-104. In the introduction, the words attributed to Aristotle seek to 
imitate a Neo-platonic philosophical discourse - with rather vague references to the opposition 
between a perishable and an eternal world, the presence of lights, the celestial harmony, etc. — 
but do not exactly sketch a cosmography. 

34 Four manuscript witnesses of this work are known to me: two in the Leiden University 
Library with the shelf marks Or. 72 and Or. 499, a third in the Topkapı Library in Istanbul with 
the shelf mark Saray Ahmet III 3469(2), and a fourth in the British Library with the shelf mark 
Add. 14055. See Witkam 2007, 47 and 218-219, and Ritter 1929, 151-152. The British Library man- 
uscript can be accessed from the following link: «http://www.qdl.qa/en/archive/81055/ 
vdc_100000000046.0x000086> (accessed on 26 Jan. 2021). For the story of the acquisition of this 
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The first striking feature that it has in common with The Treasure of 
Alexander is the presence of a Fundlegende. Though much shorter, the introduc- 
tion of the Kitâb al-hiyal places the book in an underground vault (dimâs) not far 
from Alexandria, where it is found by the ‘Two-Horned One’: the book is hidden 
between two stones pressed against each other, the original text is in Greek, later 
translated into Arabic. Along with descriptions of many fighting technigues and 
weapons, instructions for siege and battle, and a number of hydraulic machines, 
the Kitab al-hiyal contains preparations for Greek fire, wildfire, pyrotechnic 
games, different kinds of naphtha (nafza/nafzä), and other flammable sub- 
stances. This highly specialised knowledge in recipe form recalls technical 
alchemy, and can be compared with the materials in the second chapter of The 
Treasure of Alexander.” 

The British Library copy has a second introduction that opens a new section 
of the text, after the chapter on incendiary substances. The Fundlegende of the 
first introduction is retold, but with additional details. Here, Alexander, sensing 
that death is near and fearful that this knowledge could be lost, writes a book for 
his son [sic]. Alexander’s perception that he is living his last days on earth and 
his worry about the destiny of his precious knowledge is a recurring theme in 
Arabic literature. This second introduction to the Kitab al-hiyal reads as follows:? 


These are the chapters about weapons, the destruction of fortresses, and all the stratagems, 
the influence of the sun and the moon, the making of simulacra that resemble beasts of prey 
to be placed around the army during the war — and the simulacra jump 10 cubits or more 
and kill every man or animal that approaches them, and at the end go back to their place — 


manuscript, see <qdl.qa/en/earl-collection-and-gun-curious-provenance-british-library-manuscript> 
(accessed on 26 Jan. 2021). 

35 In Istanbul, Saray Ahmet III, 3469(2) and in London, BL, Add. 14055 this technical knowl- 
edge is mainly concentrated in three chapters: Chap. 6 (‘On the knowledge of the different kinds 
of naphtha and flammable oils’ [fol. 70"]), Chap. 7 (‘On the lanterns to place around the army’ 
[fol. 82“), and Chap. 8 (‘On the methods to make clothes that resist discolouring’ [fol. 89"]). In 
fact, there are only a few recipes for textile dyeing, followed by many more on different kinds of 
naphtha. The foliation number refers to the British Library manuscript, for the table of contents 
of the Istanbul manuscript see Ritter 1929, 151-152. In Leiden Or. 72 the same material is found 
ina second part that contains the chapters on the preparation of naphtha and its uses, shooting 
with fire and flammable oils, the knowledge of oils, the extraction of fire from water, and a fire- 
proof ointment (fols 66'-149°). 

36 It is well known that Alexander died without any legitimate heir. The name of this alleged 
son is reminiscent of that of his father Philip. A variant produced during the transmission of the 
text was able to conceive an heir for Alexander the Great. 

37 London, BL, Add. 14055, fols 122’-123', and Leiden, Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit, Or. 499, 
fols 1'—2'. For the different literary developments of Alexander's death, see Doufikar-Aerts 2003. 
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the construction of a mirror that burns with its rays from a distance of 100 cubits. These 
chapters also deal with other wise sayings and wonders that kings need in the administra- 
tion of their kingdom, its provinces, and their government. 

All these chapters derive from the wisdom (hikma) that Alexander, the Two-Horned 
One, discovered, and with which he conquered the country. Wise men transmitted it on to 
us, and we display it in this book of ours. It is said that this wisdom was in a book extracted 
from a cave close to Alexandria, between two stones placed one against the other. It was 
written in Greek and translated into Arabic by order of its author Aglis son of Alexander. 

This happened when Alexander had grown old and was afraid that death may take 
him at any moment. So, Alexander entrusted his son with the wisdom and the directions, 
and wrote this book that deals with different branches of wisdom. We have no other intent 
than being worthy of this book on the art of war, on weapons, on the knowledge of the 
stratagems and devices to defeat the enemy and conquer his country. In these chapters, we 
will mention what needs to be mentioned about this, God willing. 


Alexander also appears to be a technical authority on stones in a brief quotation 
from the short alchemical treatise ascribed to Democritus, dealing with the four 
elements, colours, and natures. Here, Alexander addresses his anonymous son 
and instructs him about the origin and the use of a stone that originates from the 
sea and that can be transformed into lime:? 


The King Alexander said to his son: 'The stone that comes from the sea is not generated by 
a seed, but it is formed in the sea, just as the weeds intertwine one with the other, so as to 
become like a stone. It is found on the shores ofthe sea, and you can find it there. When the 
waves and the South wind pour forth and gush and pour, then it is its moment. Then it is 
brought where the North wind blows, and since this wind is moist, this stone is produced 
from its moistness, and in the same way it is brought forth. Then it is crushed. And you, 
if you crush it, will see that it has rays like the sun. Then make it into a fine powder 
together with the moistness that is inside it [and derives] from the dew. Then it has to be 
dried in the sun, and it becomes lime (kals). Then let it evaporate with rain water and 
evaporated white vinegar. Then let it dry again, and wash it with the water of the dew. 
Repeat this operation until it becomes white. All your operation consists in what I have told 
you, so understand it'. 


Alexander's authorship plays a role not only in the transmission of knowledge, 
but also in the particular use of stones in the making of talismans. For instance, 
Alexander is mentioned in connection with a small group of stones in pseudo- 


38 Leiden, Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit, Or. 499, fol. 1": ‘translated into Arabic on the orders 
of Alexander for his son, F/Q(i)lis son of Alexander’. 

39 This text is preserved in two copies: Istanbul, Carullah, 1086, fols 7“-14' and London, BL, 
Or. 13006, fols 57'-66'. Incipit: Kitab al-hakim al-mähir Dimügrâtis gâla yanbaği li-man yatlubu 
hâdihi l-hikma an ya'rifa li-l-arkàn allati wudi‘at 'alayhà wa-l-agnds wa-l-tabä’i‘ wa-l-alwän 
(Carullah 1086, fol. 7"), see also Sezgin 1971, 50. 
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Aristotle’s ‘Book of Stones’ (Kitab al-ahğâr).* The four stones related to the name 
of Alexander are attested only in the more inclusive recension preserved in the 
manuscript Istanbul, Aya Sofya, 3610, and not in the text of Paris, BnF, ar. 2772, 
marked by the creative and fluid hybridisation characterising ancient and pre- 
modern sources." All these stories told in connection with a stone are associated 
with the military expeditions of Alexander. These campaigns were also explora- 
tions of mysterious lands full of wonders. The section on the bahta stone” con- 
tains some narrative elements that derive from storytelling, here merged into a 
technical text. The foundation of a ‘City of Brass’ (Madinat al-nuhâs)” and an 
expedition organised by the Umayyad Caliph are themes that also appear in the 
Romance of Alexander, in his Sira, and in the Thousand and One Nights. Fictitious 
or not, this city is also mentioned in a number of historical and geographical 
sources.“ Many scholars have read, in the tale from the Thousand and One Nights, 
the allegory of a spiritual quest.” The corresponding paragraph in the Kitab 
al-ahgar is a concise summary of some of the main points of the narrative, but it 


40 See Ullmann 1972, 107. 

41 See Ullmann 1972, 105-107; Sezgin 1971, 103; and Ruska 1912. I was also able to verify that 
the manuscripts Istanbul, Sehid Ali Pasa, 1840; Istanbul, Bagdatli Vehbi, 2248, and Cairo (Dar 
al-Kutub), Taymür, Tabi'iyât 60 witness to the same recension as Paris, BnF, ar. 2772. 

42 Charles Genequand worked on a version of the tale in which Baht is the name of the city, 
probably with reference to the material with which it was built. See Genequand 1992, 328. Andras 
Hamori focusses on the role of Solomon in connection with the city (the third constitutive ele- 
ment of the story pointed out by Mia Gerhardt): the first person to discover the city, where he 
confined some rebellious jinns. See Hamori 1971. In Istanbul, Aya Sofya, 3610, the name of the 
stone is spelled with ta’ marbüta, whereas in the other sources the name is spelled with a ta’ 
maftüha, which might very well be simply an orthographical variant. 

43 The word nuhâs can mean either ‘copper’ or ‘brass’. Both translations have been adopted in 
different languages, and also by different authors using the same idiom. Since the pseudo- 
Aristotle is not the only text to describe the colour of its stone as similar to that of marcasite, I 
prefer to translate it as ‘brass’ (which also seems to be the conventional solution in English). 

44 For a detailed survey of the historical and geographical works, see Doufikar-Aerts 2010, 21— 
34. The theme of the ‘City of Brass’ is not discussed further in this study; however, it emerges 
quite frequently, see Doufikar-Aerts 2010, 129, 136, 219, 221, 223. For this theme in the Nights, see 
Gerhardt 1963, 195-235. The presence of Alexander’s pseudo-authorship — and the uncertainties 
about it — are mentioned in the introduction of the ‘Book of Poisons’ attributed to Ibn WahSiyya: 
“Also, there is a book on poisons attributed to a man called Alexander. I do not know whether he 
is Alexander the physician or the other one who is a philosopher. I know two Alexanders aside 
from Alexander who compiled a book on art. The latter is an Egyptian, and he is a philosopher 
and scholar’. See Levey 1966, 22a. 

45 See Hajjar 2012. 
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seems to be completely free from allegorical elements.“ The Caliph - in the Nights 
it is ‘Abd al-Malik - is not mentioned by name, but a curious detail is given: he 
decided to send an expedition because he had read about this city in the ‘Book of 
Stones’. This story is recorded for antiquarian reasons, in order to prevent this 
city from sinking into oblivion, since the Umayyad expedition found that the city 
was already crumbling away. The element of the bird that counteracts the lethal 
effect of the bahta stone is mentioned in the ‘Book of Poisons’ of Ibn Wahshiyya. 
The story is included in the first chapter of the account of Yarbüqa? on poisons 
that kill even from a distance.” 


Kitab al-ğawâhir wa-l-ahgar (‘Book of Precious Substances and Stones’), copied for the 
Mamluk Sultan Qaytbay (d. 901 AH / 1496 CE). Frontispiece of the Pseudo-Aristotle’s ‘Book 
of Stones’. 


46 Elisabetta Benigni, in a recent article, provides a large bibliography on the spiritual and 
allegorical interpretations of the ‘City of Brass’. See Benigni 2015, 139. 

47 One wonders whether this is the pseudo-Aristotle itself or another work bearing the same 
title. In the Nights, the Caliph happened to learn, from different conversations about the glory of 
Solomon, that the prophet and king imprisoned some demons in brass bottles. He is taken by the 
desire to possess some of those bottles, so he organises an expedition to retrieve them. See 
Gerhardt 1963, 199. 

48 The main source of Ibn WahSiyya is supposedly a translation of the ‘Book of Poisons’ from 
the Nabatean author called Yârbüga al-Nabati al-Kasadâni, see Levey 1966, 12a. 

49 ‘There is a stone that is found on the islands near the land of the Chinese; its colour is black, 
like the colour of marcasite, and is made of iron. If a man sees it, he will laugh until he dies, even 
if he has covered his face after having seen it. It does him no good, so that his laughing does not 
cease until his death. The remedy that removes the effect of this stone is a bird that lives on the 
same islands. It is green-feathered and as big as a sparrow. If, on seeing the stone, one sees also, 
by chance, the bird at the same time, then the lethal power of the stone is destroyed. If he sees 
the stone and does not meet the bird by chance at that place, then it will snow, as much as the 
weight of a man or more. He will undress and feed on the snow and begin to swallow it. He will 
keep swallowing it and, in this way, may escape death. But he may become ill, for as long as he 
lives, from distress in the body and in the corruption of its composition as long as he lives. How- 
ever, on looking at the bird which we mentioned just a little earlier, the death of the man is pre- 
vented and the illness disappears', see Levey 1966, 27a. The element of death by laughter is also 
attested in the Nights, as the horrible way in which the soldiers, who tried to enter the ‘City of 
Brass', died in the attempt, see Genequand 1992, 29. In the section on poisons in The Treasure of 
Alexander, a potion that kills with laughter is mentioned in the third chapter on poisons and 
antidotes. The same stone with similar properties is also mentioned by al-Gildaki, Durrat 
al-gawwas wa-kanz al-ihtişâş [1433], ed. Burğakli 2012, 128. 
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The following texts are the three passages of the recension found in Istanbul, Aya 
Sofya, 3610 that mention Alexander in connection with wondrous and exotic 
stones. 


The Philosopher's Stone (Istanbul, Aya Sofya, 3610, fol. 58") 

The explanation is that during the day this stone is iridescent with many different colours 
—red, yellow, and green — and it does not cease to scintillate in all possible colours. When 
the night comes, it emits a light as if it were a mirror reflecting light, or as the indirect light 
of the sun and the moon. So, Alexander ordered some of his soldiers to carry these stones 
during the day; and when the night came, a shower of stones surprised them from every 
direction, but they could not see anybody, or who was doing this to them. Alexander was 
so impressed that he brought one of these stones with him and, after he had left that place, 
he discovered its occult property: that the jinns and the evil spirits flee from the place where 
this stone is. The same happens with the snakes and the vermin, which had left his military 
encampment. And so, these stones became one of his most precious treasures. 


Tadmur Stone (fol. 85”) 

This is a stone that can be found in the extreme West, on the shores of the sea, but it cannot 
be found in any other place. Its white colour resembles marble. It has a peculiar property: 
if a man sniffs it, then his blood coagulates inside the body and he dies on the spot. Some 
soldiers of Alexander's army did that, and they died immediately. 


Bazgi Stone (fol. 86") 

Its nature is warm and dry, and it has the same nature as fire. If it is brought close to a living 
being, then it will arouse coitus. Once Alexander broke this stone and found inside it the 
image ofa scorpion. And if one grinds four Sair of this stone, and gives it to a man suffering 
from the presence of purulent water (lit. “yellow water”) in his body to drink, then this will 
be useful to him, and will immediately purge him. The man who carries this stone under his 
tongue will never be thirsty, his voice will become nicer and his words eloquent. 


Bahta Stone (fol. 94") 

Its mines are on the shores of the Atlantic Ocean; these stones can be either small or big, 
they resemble the golden marcasite, sometimes the Okeanos throws them on its shores, so 
this stone can be found there as well. The army of Alexander discovered these stones, but 
everybody who approached this stone in order to fetch it, happened to open his mouth 
wide, his veins stopped pulsing, and he could not move anymore. Then they found a small 
bird coming from the Okeanos river. This bird sat upon this stone, and its effectiveness 
ceased. So, Alexander brought with him a huge quantity of this stone in order to build a city 
of brass with it. Then some Umayyad Kings read the ‘Book of Stones’ and sent someone to 
see this city. The exterior aspect of the stone had changed due to the effects of dust and 
time; whereas inside, it had not changed its colour and it amazed everyone who saw it. In 
this stone there is no occult property other than this, and what we have just mentioned 
about this stone is for no other reason than to preserve the memory of it among the other 
stones. 
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The Kitab al-hawáss (Book of Occult Properties’) by Abū al-‘Ala b. Zuhr 
(d. 525 AH / 1130 CE) seems to confirm the existence of a steady relation between 
Alexander and mineralogical lore.? All the passages attributed to him deal with 
metals and precious stones, with a particular focus on the making of talismans. 
The episodes are included in the frame of the military expeditions of Alexander 
the Great. Two of these wondrous findings are made by the king among the re- 
mains of an Egyptian temple, near the city of Homs (Emesa). So, there seems to 
be an archaeological component to Alexander’s antiquarian interests. Below is a 
translation of the relevant passages from the ‘Book of Occult Properties’. 


Swallow (sâğür, Istanbul, Saray Ahmet III, 2086, fol. 25") 

The jaundice stone is useful for the beard. Alexander found it in the belly of a swallow, in 
its nest, the first time it nests and appears. In the spring, in the farthest East, there are only 
two white, or red and white, stones: if one is hung on a frightened man, then this will cure 
him. If the white stone is applied on an epileptic man, then he will recover. If the white 
stone is applied to a constipated man, then this will loosen him up. If the red one is hung 
on a man suffering from urine retention, then this will cure him. Sometimes these two 
stones look different: one of the two is oblong, the other round. If it is put in a calf skin, 
hung ona man suffering from obsession, and he carries it, then this will cure him. This has 
been tried out (mugarrab). 


Flies (fol. 35") 
Alexander said: ‘I found among the ancient Egyptian ruins in Homs two buried temples. I 
explored them and found a talisman that disperses flies, sitting on a table, and it kept the 
flies away from it. It is made of hellebore and red sulphur’. Iglimâs [name of a source?]: if 
the same quantity of the two ingredients is ground, kneaded with sea onion water, make a 
figurine with it, and place it on the table, then flies will not approach it as long as it remains 
there. 

Alexander said: ‘In this temple I found something hung on the door, and it kept flies 
away’. He said: ‘Take the wood called banadriyün, hang it on the door and the flies will not 
enter’. 


Saker falcon (fol. 50°’) 
Alexander used to have a talisman made from the copper of Cyprus; it is said that the one 
who mounts it in a ring should not speak until the work has been completed. On the stone, 
the figure of a crescent has to be engraved, with a star next to it. The ring should be made 
of gold. The man who wears it should place it on his waist, and then he will no longer suffer 
from bladder complaints, pain in the abdomen, or colic. 

He said: 'Take copper and good white ceramics, grind them into a fine powder, pour 
Palestinian oil on it, and half a dirham of quicksilver, mix it, leave it until it dries, and you 
will find that this transmutes things into silver”. 


50 Forthestructure ofthis alphabetical collection of occult properties and its particular position 
in Arabic technical literature, see Raggetti 2014. 
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A talisman that allows the one who wears it to have sexual intercourse without getting 
anyone pregnant: its figure is a monkey, pierce it on the back side and tie it to your waist 
with a silk thread, whenever you want to have sexual intercourse, without the woman get- 
ting pregnant. When you want the effect to cease, simply untie it from your waist. 

Talisman to repel bedbugs: make the image of a bedbug, take a hair from the tale ofa 
mare at the very moment she is mounted by a stallion, tie all the bedbugs with the hair and 
give it the shape of a hedgehog, then put it into a new pot made either of clay or of copper, 
seal its opening, and bury it in the middle of the doorway, then not a single bedbug will 
enter. 


Oalagand, that is vitriol (zag) and gulgatâr (fols 72'-73') 

Alexander said: ‘I found among the ancient Egyptian ruins in Homs a lamp (gindil) that 
illuminated the place without any fire, as if it were made of red ruby’. Description of its 
preparation: take some green Persian galagand that has no impurity; put it ina ceramic pot, 
roast it in an oven, and leave it there for one night. On the second day, take it out and you 
will see it turning red. Do the same for the second night and keep doing this until it has 
become completely red. Then grind it, and pour three times its quantity of sublimated vine- 
gar onto it, put it into a long-necked bottle with a large opening for three days, shaking it 
every now and then. Then purify its water that is as red as purple and ruby. Sprinkle it inside 
the house, and you will see wonders. 


Diamond (fol. 86") 

He said: 'The first one to look for this stone was Alexander the Greek, thanks to his love for 
precious stones. They cannot be found anywhere on earth, but in a valley in the East, 
beyond Khorasan, in the direction of India. No one has ever travelled there, since there are 
many kinds of snakes, whose peculiarity is that every living being that looks at them dies, 
as long as the snake is alive. Once it has died, it loses this peculiarity, and it is no longer 
harmful to look into its eyes. They have a winter and a summer regimen. When Alexander 
arrived in this valley, he did not hesitate to cross it; so, he ordered them to make mirrors 
[with polished metal]. And when the snakes looked at their images, they saw themselves 
and they were killed by their own image. There are similar snakes in Khorasan, on one of 
the mountains of the country called Luyün.' 

Alexander said: “Once Alexander [sic] had seen the death of the snakes, he left the 
place. He only took some precious stones from the valley, because there was still something 
that he desired for himself. So, from outside the valley, he ordered that young goats should 
be brought, slaughtered, skinned, and thrown into the valley, then the birds of prey should 
bereleased. When the goat meat reached the bottom of the valley, the diamonds stuck to it, 
the birds seized the meat, and Alexander and his companions chased them, after they had 
emerged from the valley, and collected the stones. Since Alexander, no one has been able 
to take the diamonds out from the valley, except in this way. [...] 

Its property (hässiyya): it breaks stones and precious substances, but almost no other 
thing can break it. What can really break it is the magnet for gold, and this attracts gold 
wherever this may be. And if a bit of it remains in contact with gold for a while, then the 
gold will be corrupted'. 
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Concluding remarks 


If pseudo-epigraphy is the attribution of anew composition to a renowned author 
based on a stylistic and thematic continuity with his corpus, the creation of 
pseudo-authorship is a way of authorial attribution that rests upon the commonly 
shared literary and narrative lore related to a certain character. Pseudo- 
authorship may very well be linked to a historical figure, but literary aspects tend 
to prevail over the historical ones nevertheless. This mechanism of attribution 
was productive in the creation of new syllabi, and guaranteed the transfer of 
knowledge from one cultural and linguistic context into a new one. The pseudo- 
authorship of Alexander the Great is an example of this: the constitutive elements 
of the pseudo-authorship derive from the Romance and popular narratives, 
rather than from historical sources.” 
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Appendix 1: 
Edition and translation of The Treasure of 
Alexander's frame tale 


Conspectus siglorum 

B Berlin, Staatsbibliothek — Preußischer Kulturbesitz, Wetzstein I| 1209 (fols 1"-4" and 
42") 

E El Escorial, Real Biblioteca, Arab. 947/1 (fols 1"-5" and 60"-61") 


| London, British Library, India Office, 673 (fols 1"-5" and 58-59") 


Since it was not possible to make a complete recensio of the manuscript witnesses 
to The Treasure of Alexander, and considering that the equally acceptable vari- 
ants do not yield any stemmatic clue, the editorial choices were based on internal 
criteria, in particular the usus scribendi of the textual genre. The orthography of 
the text has been normalised, linguistically relevant phenomena are noted in the 
apparatus. 
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سم الله الرحمن الرحيم 


كان الامير المعتصم بالله بعد ان فتح عمورية قد سمع ان بها ديرا قديما ينسب الى انطيخوس 
تلميذ الاسكندر ذي القرنين بن eğ‏ اليوناني وان انطيخوس بناه وحضنه وجعل فيه قومًا 
يخدمونه ويحفظون s‏ فيه 

زعموا انه JH‏ على شىء من OU‏ الانبياء واثارهم وان انطيخوس وقف على جاعة الموكلين 
بحفظ الدير عدة ضياع وكتب بهم ce‏ ثبتها في رومية الكبرى واخذ العهود على الروم واليونان 
ان لا IS‏ احدًا من قصرهم والتعرض ا وقف علهم وان لم يمكنوا احدا من فتح باب بيت الاثار 
اجلالا له وصيانة U‏ فيه 

فارسل المعتصم الى اهل ذلك الدير وامرهم ان يمكنوا من بيت الاثار وقال ان يكن هذا 
الببت ليس فيها الا اثار cls)‏ کا تزعمون فانا لا نناله بضرورة ولا نتعرّض وان يكن فيه مال او 
كتب حكمة فلا فائدة في تركها محرزة بعد موت اصحابها ونحن الان بها احق 

فسألوه المهلة الى ان seb‏ جواب رسالة ارسلوها الى ملك الروم فاعلهم ioo‏ 

ثم عاودهم ثانبة وفي خلال ذلك هم محاصرون يضيّق ede‏ فسألوه ان يحلف çk‏ على أن يؤمنهم 
على انفسهم ودينهم اذا اسلموا اليه all‏ ففعل المعتصم ذلك واعطاهم من المواثيق ما رضوا به 
وسكنوا اليه 
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Book ofthe Treasure of Alexander 
In the Name of God the Merciful and the Compassionate. 


After the Caliph al-Mu'tasim bi-Llâh had conquered the city of 'Amüriyya, he 
heard that there was an ancient convent there, whose foundation could be 
traced back to Antiochus, disciple of Alexander, the Two-Horned One, son of 
Philip the Greek. He heard also that Antiochus had built and fortified it, and 
then made some people settle there, so that they could serve there as ministers, 
and live there. 

It was also maintained that relics and signs of the prophets were kept there, 
that Antiochus ordered all the acolytes to guard the temple: he stipulated with 
them a legal pact about their loyalty to the ‘Great Rome’. He obtained the oaths 
of the ‘Romans’ and the Greeks so that they would never allow anyone to enter 
the door of the temple containing noble relics and that they would protect what 
was kept there. 

Al-Mu‘tasim sent a message to the people in that convent and ordered them 
to allow him into the place where the relics were kept, and he said: “If there are 
actually relics of the Prophets in this place, as you maintain, then we will not 
damage it in any way, and will leave them untouched. However, if there is a 
treasure there, or books of knowledge, then there is no reason to spare the 
fortification after the death of its acolytes. Because now our claim is more 
rightful.” 

So they asked him to grant them a deferment, until they had received an 
answer to the message sent to the king of the ‘Romans’, and they obtained some 
time. 

After that, they went to him again, in order to ask for a second time frame, 
but meanwhile they were kept under siege, so that they could not forget about 
their commitment. For this reason, they asked him to swear that he would spare 
their lives and religion, in case they had to surrender the convent to him. 
Al-Mu‘tasim promised that, granted them what they were beseeching, and they 
were reassured by this. 
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ثم انه انقذ الهم عبد الماك بن يحبى صاحب البريد وعلى بن احمد المنجم ومد بن خالد 
امهندس وامرهم بالتفتيش عن GE‏ هذا الدير وان يخبروه با فيه ففعلوا ما امرهم به المعتصم ففتحوا 
باب بیت الاثار ودخلوه فوجدوه WE‏ من کل شىء حش فانکروا ذلك وكثر تعجېم منه 

فقال بعضهم يا قوم لولا انا وجدنا اقفال ملوك الروم واليونان على باب هذا البيت لظننا ان 
اهل الدير قد حؤلوا as‏ ما كان فيه 

فلا عزموا على الانصراف الى صاحبهم قال لم مد بن le‏ المهددس يا قوم ان هذا البيت لم 
يصنعه انطيخوس e‏ فان له ULE‏ وا صاحبنا Y‏ يقنع Uo‏ بالرجوع اليه بغير خبر يعقد به فذروني 
امسح ارض هذا البيت وامسح اعلاه فانه يتخيل الى ان اعلاه اوسع من اسفله 

فقلوا له وما عسى ان يحصل لك من ذلك وهذا انما قصد به القوم تحصين الببت ومنعته 

فقال م يا قوم انه لو كان قصده التحصين فقط لكان ذلك في حائط الدير جميعه لا في 
حائط البيت لان الذي بنى هذا الدير zal)‏ به هذا الاهتام الذي تشاهدونه ماکان ليعجزه ان 
نشتد جميع حائط الدير هذه الهيئة فقالوا شانك وما تريده 

سح صحن Call‏ فوجده عشرة اذرع في اثنا عشر ذراعا غير BE‏ البناء وهو عَرْض الحائط 
ثم عادوا الى المعتصم فاعلموا بذلك 

فقال GE‏ ان نحن هدمنا الحائط ان لا نجد فيه Lyd‏ فيستقبح مثا هَدْمه بغير فائدة فان 
الملوك لا pag‏ اثار الملوك من غير عداوة بيا ولا سيا البيوت الموسومة باثار lal‏ وضرب عن 
ذلك Bao‏ 

فرأى à‏ منامه کان المأمون Ab‏ يقول يا اخي دونك وهدم الحائط ففيه دخيرة ذي القرنين 
de‏ ارسطوطاليس وهرمس SV‏ فهنينا لك يا اخي ما اوتيثه من الفضل والفتح de,‏ والملك 
الباهر 
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Then he sent to them ‘Abd al-Malik b. Yahya, Master of the Post, ‘Ali 
b. Ahmad the Astrologer, and Muhammad b. Halid the Geometer, and ordered 
them to carry out an inspection of the hiding places of the convent, and to report 
to him about what was in there. They did what al-Mu‘tasim had ordered them to 
do: they opened the door of the relics’ chamber, and entered it only to find that it 
was completely empty. They could not believe this, and great was their 
amazement. 

One of them said: “Oh people, if we had not found on the door of this temple 
the seals placed there by the kings of the ‘Romans’ and the Greeks still in their 
place, we would have thought that the acolytes of the convent had already taken 
away what was in there.” 

When they were about to go back to their sire, Muhammad b. Halid the 
Geometer told them: “Oh people, for sure Antiochus did not build this place 
without a reason — he must have had a purpose - and our sire will not be 
pleased if we go back to him without any information. So let me make a survey 
of the surface of this temple and its height, since it gives me the impression that 
its upper part is wider than the lower part.” 

They replied to him: “And what could you possibly derive from this? The 
only purpose of these people was the fortification and the inviolability of the 
temple!” 

But he answered them: “Oh people, if their only purpose had been the 
fortification, then the entire convent would have been surrounded by a wall, and 
not only the temple; because it is impossible that the one who built this convent 
and took care of what we are observing could not fortify the whole wall of the 
convent in this way.” So they replied: “It is your responsibility, do as you wish.” 

Then he made a survey of the chamber and found out that it was only ten 
cubits of the total twelve cubits, without considering the thickness of the 
construction that is the thickness of the wall. Then they went back to the 
al-Mu'tasim, and reported what they had discovered. 

[The Caliph] said: *We are afraid that, if we demolish the wall, we will not 
find anything there, and that this pointless destruction will be considered 
heinous: because kings do not destroy the monuments of other kings without a 
reason of enmity between the two parties, nor do they spoil the temples where 
relics of the Prophets are kept." So he desisted from this. 

In his dream, however, he saw al-Ma'mün who told him: *Oh brother, 
behold! Destroy the wall, since behind it is the treasure of the Two-Horned and 
the knowledge of Aristotle and of the Great Hermes. So I greet you, my brother, 
for the excellence, the victory, the prize, and the magnificent reign." 
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de وجل‎ gly İRİ pag özel E بن‎ AF eld: gala pal! lids 

فركب at‏ خالد ومعه اربع مائة من الفعلة فهدم الحائط الى وقت صلوة العصر فام يظهر 
لهم في الحائط شىء فعلاهم الفتور وكادوا ينصرفوا فانفذ الهم المعتصم ان احفروا اساس الحائط 
Lal‏ فلا ابتدؤا بحفره ظهر لحم aie‏ صندوق من النحاس مغشى بالحديد الصيني فعلا تكبيرهم 

وتسابق المبشرون الى المعتصم bb‏ وحمل الصندوق الى بين يديه فامر بالاحتيال لكسر قفله 
فكسر وفتح الصندوق فؤجد فيه صندوق من الذهب الاحمر مقفولًا بقفل من الذهب ومفتاحه من 
الذهب gles‏ فيه بسلسلة من الذهب وعلى الصندوق AES‏ باليونانية İLE‏ 

فامر بفتح الصندوق فوجد فيه كتابًا من الذهب واوراة قه وصفحاته جميعًا من الذهب N‏ 
كل ورقة مھا SE‏ نصف اصبع وطول الكتاب ذراع وعرضه ثلاثة | ذرع 

وهو مكتوب بكتابة هي نق في الذهب ae‏ جاني الورقة 
all,‏ الاخر خال من النقش والكتابة وغلظ ALS)‏ مقدار غلظ الشعيرة وعدد الاوراق ثلثائة 
وستون Bap‏ في كل ورقة أثنا عشر Hew‏ والكتابة بعضها باليونانية وبعضها بالرومية 

فامر باحضار التقلة والمترجمين وامرهم als‏ فوجدوا الكتابة على ظهر الكتاب ٠هذه‏ دخيرة 
الاسكندر الماك بن فلبيس ذي القرنين وهي Jel‏ ما ملكثه يده من ملك الارض Ge‏ بها ونقّص 
Ide‏ حتى اذا حضر وقت انفصاله من العام المستحيل e‏ ان يجعلها A je‏ 
للابتذال لتتلاعب ايدي الجهال بها والناقصين عنها ولا استحسن اعدام الفضياة واتلافها لعلمه 
بجلالة الطريق الذي Je‏ به علمها وعزة وجود آلا للانبياء الابرار الذين هم صفوة الناس واشرفهم 

فاودع هذا all‏ حزن ls,‏ ,158 حصيئًا يعصمها عن الابتذال وكان وقت ترك هذا الكتاب 
في هذا الصندوق بطالع السنبلة aby‏ ععطارد والقمر fats‏ به من الجوزاء وكان زحل بالجدي 
وشكل ااك Giyme‏ 


BEI 
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Then, al-Mu‘tasim woke up and immediately summoned Muhammad 
b. Halid the Geometer, and ordered him to destroy the wall, and to be quick 
about it. 

So Muhammad ibn Halid rode there with four hundred men and they kept 
demolishing the wall until the afternoon prayer, but nothing appeared there; 
they were already tired and wanted to leave, but al-Mu‘tasim told them to dig up 
the foundations of the wall. When they started to dig there, a brass chest locked 
with Chinese iron clasps emerged, and this made them jubilantly cry “God is 
Great”. 

So emissaries went to give the news to al-Mu'taşim, and the chest was 
brought in front of him. He ordered them to find a way of breaking the locks: 
they were forced, and the chest opened. Inside it there was another chest of red 
gold, sealed by a golden lock, whose key — also made of gold — was attached to it 
with a golden chain. On the chest there was a Greek inscription in relief. 

He ordered them to open the chest, and inside it there was a book made of 
gold, all its pages and folia were of red gold, each page was a half-finger thick, 
the height of the book was one cubit, while its width was three cubits. 

The writing was engraved in the gold, the engraving reached a depth of one 
half of the page on one side, whereas the other side was not engraved. The body 
of the script was of one grain (Sa‘ir); there were 360 pages, with twelve lines per 
page, part of the text was in Greek and part in “Roman”. 

Then [the Caliph] ordered them to summon the interpreters and the 
translators, he ordered them to translate and they found out what the inscription 
on the chest meant: “This is the treasure of King Alexander, son of Philip, the 
Two-Horned One, and this treasure was the greatest wealth he ever had on earth. 
He was so attached to it and afraid of its ruin that, when the moment of his 
departure from the world of transition and his separation from it came, he did 
not want to see that his treasure was exposed to debasement, so that the hands 
of ignorant men might defile it, without any regard for the destruction of its 
excellence and its science, with the greatness of the way of learning its science, 
and the excellence that belongs only to pious prophets, who are the best and the 
most noble of men. 

So he deposited the whole of it in a safe storeroom and in a protected shrine 
in order to protect it from debasement. The book was placed in this chest when 
the constellation of the Virgo was rising, and Mercury and the Moon were in 
conjunction from Sagittarius, while Saturn was in Capricorn, and the sky was in 
a favourable configuration. 
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وقصد بذلك ان cae Y‏ اخراج هذا الكتاب من مخزنه الا لملك محب aiK‏ فليقر as‏ 
والهنئه عظيم الشرف الواصل اليه ونسثله ان يسلك طريقنا في صيانته وحياطته وتاز هه عمن لا 
يستحقه فذلك zu‏ الاله في خلقه وله عتا حسن الشاء وجميل İM‏ 

وكان في ذلك الصندوق Yİ‏ النحاس تحت الصندوق Call‏ جر على مقدار طول 
الصندوق وهو على هيئة اللوح وقد تنش فيه كتابة باليونانية فترجمها اليونانيون فكان فبا قال 
انطيوخوس ملك اليونان تلميذ ملك الملوك الاسكندر ذي القرنين اليوناني ان ملك الملوك لما 

حسن بارتفاعه عن Je‏ الاستحالة اتوني ان أضير هذا الصندوق حيث لا تصل JA‏ 
ان فيه شىء من اثار lal‏ التي لا يجوز تبديلها ا ل 
الملوك ان يطلع عليه احد من اهل زمانه لان ملك الملوك لم يكن لينفس على شىء من جواهر الدنيا 

الا الحكمة ونفائس العلوم ولم يكن يسعنى ان أخالف ما امرني به ملك الملوك فلذلك Car‏ هذا 
الصندوق حيث امر فن وصل اليه فقد Sl‏ انباه بخيره 

ide‏ اللسان اليوناني ves‏ ذلك Be‏ بهم محاط ede‏ 5 الكتاب الى 

ن الروني فنقلوه جميعًا الى العربية ' ثم امر المعتصم ان يقابل k‏ نقله اليونانيون فوجد 

dhll peus‏ والاعراض me 1s‏ اختلاف شىء العبارة لان الكتاب كان مكتوبا 
باللسانين اليوناني والروي فاحسن الى النقلة وصلهم 

وزاد ذلك في تقريب محمد بن خالد ووصله واكرمه وامره ان يكتب هذا المقدمة وليضيفها في 
اول الكتاب فيكون باسعه وهذا اول الكتاب المترجم باسم الواحد الواجب الوجود نبتدى Sly‏ سابق 
علمه نتهى له fle‏ النور والتأثير des‏ الاستحالة را الكل ومدير الفلك لعظمته خشعت 
النفوس وبالاضافة الى ملكه نقص كل كاملٍ وبه اتصلتُ تصلث افكازنا وهممنا بجناب قدسه DİY‏ ومن 
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By this, he meant that the book could not be taken from the place in which it 
was kept, except by a king who loves wisdom. So he should rejoice for the great 
nobility he has attained. And we beg him to follow our way of protecting it, 
guarding it, and keeping it untouched by those who do not deserve it. Because 
this is the secret of God in His creation, to Him the greatest obedience and the 
highest praises.” 

In this very large brass chest, under the golden chest, there was a stone as 
large as the chest, in the shape of a board with an inscription in Greek engraved 
on it, and this said: Antiochus, king of Greeks disciple of the Greek King of Kings 
Alexander the Two-Horned said: “When the King of Kings felt that he was about 
to leave the world of transition, he ordered me to hide this chest where no hand 
could reach it and reminded me that, inside it, there were relics of the prophets 
that should not be adulterated. I have no doubt that in it there is the knowledge 
that the King of Kings did not want to be known by anyone of his own time, 
because the King of Kings desired no treasure from this world, but wisdom and 
the finest sciences. I could not refuse what he had ordered me to do, and for this 
reason I put this chest where I was ordered to. And the one who reaches it will be 
told its story.” 

When the translation from Greek was completed by the translators of this 
language — all the while kept in custody — the book was handed over to the 
translators of ‘Roman’, so that they could translate it all into Arabic. Then al- 
Mu'tasim ordered that it be compared with what had been translated from the 
Greek, and he found that the translations were in agreement about their 
meanings, and that he could not find any difference between them except for 
idiomatic expression in each language, because the book was written in two 
languages, Greek and ‘Roman’. So he congratulated and praised the translators. 

He praised Muhammad b. Halid even more, and ordered him to write this 
very introduction bearing his name, in order that it be added to the beginning of 
the book, and this is the beginning of the translated text: “In the name of the 
One, the Necessary Existence we begin, and with the One, Whose knowledge is 
surpassing, we end. His is the world of light and effect, and the world of 
transition and of change. The cause of all and the One who sets the sphere in 
motion. To His Greatness the souls submit, and compared to His power every 
perfect thing is lacking. Our thoughts and our ambitions become one with Him. 
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نوره اشرقت العقول هو الذي نوره يستعلى عن الابصار ويتنرّه عن الالوان كثيرة الانوار 
الشعاعية عن كثافة الجسمية وكل صفة كال LIS‏ به غير ذاته فهو برئ منها مستغن عنها وهي عنه 
وعند الايد لا يتطلق عليه فتحميده Rİ‏ اله لا هو ال هو فذلك gl‏ القول من api‏ 
Ja,‏ الطافة من caged‏ 

قال ارسطوطاليس انت p odi e rM‏ واستكالك خلال 
الفضل واستالتك على احمد الصفات AS‏ حقيق باز ن تكون Bly‏ لعلم | A‏ السماوية التي 
an‏ ابعر خب له dece‏ الناس edo,‏ الى | 
والغرق dy‏ يقدر على استخراجه من السرب البحري الا الرجل SLI‏ بليناس وعنه اخذثه ومنه 
a.‏ الكتاب عند اول خروجك من مقدونية وتكرر 
منى الطلب له ولم يكن الفلك على شكل يصلح لاظهاره الى الان فليتيّن الماك الوصول اليه 
göl,‏ بفوائده فاما تجديد الوصية بحفظه والمبالغة في صيانته فلا حاجة الى استثنائه لانه قد تكرر 
مني مشافهة الملك ومعاهدته عليه AS,‏ لا يكون ذلك كذلك وهو مستودعٌ اشرف العلوم التي بها 
يمكن التصرف بها في العالم الكوني 


اخر الكتاب 


لنقلة المترجمون لهذا الكتاب هذا اخر ما وجدناه من هذا الكتاب الدهبي الموضوع بذخيرة 
on‏ وهو اخر ماكان في | الكتاب | d‏ المودوع في صندوق el‏ وفي في اخره مكتوب ١‏ 
الاسكندر ذو القرين بن فلييس اليوتاني ايها المطلم على هذا الكتاب قد ظفرت جلك الارض 
ساعدك الحظ ولم يقعد بك الحرمات وان اهتديت لاجتناء İİ‏ من هذا i mod‏ 
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Our intellects seek shelter with Him and are illuminated by His light. He is the 
One whose light rises over the sights. He is above the colours just like the 
radiating lights are above the bodily thickness. Every attribute of perfection 
linked with him does not speak of his Essence. For He is free from them and they 
are dispensable for Him, and He for them. And in compliance, they cannot be 
applied to Him. And His glory is that there is not He but He. And this is the 
extent to which one can speak about His glory and how far striving to obey him 
will bring one in His praise.” 

Aristotle said: “You, oh King, for the greatness of your condition compared 
to mine, the majesty in your person, your excellence in the sublime merits, and 
the excellence in the most praised royal qualities, deserve to be the heir to the 
knowledge of heavenly wisdom that King Hermes the Great deposited in the 
abysses of the sea: the best part of the science before the flood and the 
inundation, but there was no one capable of recovering it from the abyss of the 
sea except for the sage Apollonius [of Tyana], and I received it directly from him. 
But you, King, have already heard about this book, when you left Macedonia for 
the first time, and you have repeatedly asked me to search for it; but the stars 
have not been favourable to retrieve it until now. So may the King rejoice for its 
finding, and for the great benefit that derives from it. As for the renewal of the 
commitment to protect it and guard it, there is no necessity to do it again, 
because I have already promised it, more than once, to the King, and there is 
already an agreement about this. And how could it be different, since it is the 
repository of the noblest sciences that can be applied in the world of being?” 


End of the Book 


The translators of this book said: “This is the end of what we found in the 
golden book entitled The Treasure of Alexander, and this is the end of what was 
in the golden book placed in the golden chest, and at its end there was written: 
Alexander the Two-Horned son of Philip the Greek said: ‘You who look upon this 
book, I have already obtained sovereignty on the earth, if luck is on your side 
and nothing hinders you, if you are on the right way to harvest the fruit of this 
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املك الى مقاصدك فاجعل شكر Ble‏ العالم على ما خوّلك صيانة هذا العام الشريف عن ايدي 
الناس وعن نوظرهم 

فان مسحمّه قليل وطالبه كثيرٌ وإذلك امرنا بالاحتفاظ حيث رایته واجعل شكرنا على bal‏ ل 
By‏ عن الايدي بالكلية موافقشنا على ما رايناه من صيانته وقبول عهدنا اليك في ذلك والصلاح 
فيه راجع اليك ومتصل بك UY‏ نحن قد ارتفعنا عن dle‏ الاستحالة والتغيير الى dle‏ البقاء والانوار 5 
فلا بخل عندنا الان ولا غم ولا حسد ولا فاقة وقد حرمت كما حرم الله تعالى De‏ من الحرام 
هذا الكتاب من اي الجهال ومن معرفتهم ومن علمهم وفقنا الله لما يجب ويرضي من القول والعمل 
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المذنب اماموردي‎ 404.1 
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tree, and if power does not overshadow your judgement, then give thanks to the 
Maker of the World for He granted you the protection of this noble science from 
the hands of people and their gazes.’ 

Only a few are worthy of it, but many are those who look for it. For this 
reason we ordered them to keep and protect it in the place where you have seen 
it. Be thankful to us that it was not touched by any hand, with all our great 
efforts for its protection, your acceptance of the guardianship, and the success of 
this depends on you, and is connected to you. Because we have already elevated 
ourselves from this world of transition and change, towards the world of 
permanence and lights. So now we do not have with us any affliction, or envy or 
need. I have kept — as God the Highest has kept [his] Excellence from that which 
is forbidden — this book from any ignorant man, from his knowledge and 
learning. May God grant us success, and approve the words and the work.” 
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Appendix 2: 
Table of contents of The Treasure of Alexander 


First section: On the principles and the اصول ومقدمات ما يحتاج‎ SS الفن الاول في‎ 
prolegomena to what is necessary to this الى علمها‎ 
science 


Introduction on the movement and influence of the celestial and earthly bodies — Trigons and 
sextiles - On sun and moon - On the five climates — On the different natures of people — 
Influence of the sun on plants — About animals — Influence of the moon on the sea level and 
other aspects of nature — On the five celestial bodies [the planets] 


Second [section]: On the principles of the الصنعة وتدبير‎ J pal الثاني في ذكر‎ 
[alchemical] craft and the preparation of elixirs الاكسيرات‎ 


Gold - Silver - Preparation of the first water called şâbiyün — Preparation of the second water 
called güriyâl — Preparation of the third water called ra'râsiyüs — Preparation of the fourth 
water called farirâs - Peculiar properties of this water called farirâs — Section on the preparation 
of the substance that contains the faculty of Mars — Illustration of its useful properties — Chapter 
on the purification of arsenic — Another [way] — Chapter on the vaporisation of purified arsenic 
- Chapter on the purification of copper — Chapter on the whitening of copper — Another [way] — 
Chapter on the softening of copper — Preparation of the great softening water — Chapter on the 
conversion of copper, from its appearance to that of gold — Way to purify white vitriol - White 
vitriol as elixir to change the appearance of copper into that of gold — Chapter on the 
purification of silver — Chapter on the elixir of silver [in four precepts] — Way of pouring this 
elixir on silver. 


Third [section]: On the composition of poisons الثالث في تركيب السمومات‎ 


The first is al-Gabata@ poison — Preparation of the poison called waysindâr by Hermes — Preparation 
of al-täliyüs poison — Preparation the bis burbi$ poison — anâlimüs poison - Preparation of the 


the poison called siyâtüs — Poison that kills with haemorrhagic diarrhoea — Preparation of the 
poison that kills with laughter — Preparation of the poison called anâdüs — General explanation 
of the effect of poison in an astrological context 
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Fourth [section]: On the antidotes that dissolve الرابع في الترياقات المخلصة من السموم‎ 
the poisons 


Preparation of the theriac known as al-biyânüs — Preparation of the theriac of Hermes the 
Great — Preparation of the theriac called atirsâliyüs by Hermes — Preparation of the theriac 
composed by Hermes against all poisons — Preparation of the theriac called rlalüniyüs by 
Hermes — Preparation of the dardahälüs theriac 


Fifth [section]: On the making of talismanic الطلسمية النافعة‎ 8 5 All الخامس في صنعة‎ 
stones useful against illnesses that are difficult e M من الامراض العسرة‎ 
to cure 


Talisman that cures all the diseases of the throat — Brlawanüs talisman for the sciatica — 
Talisman for urine dripping — Description of the amulet that placates wrath — Talisman against 
liver complaint — Talisman against kidney complaint — Amulet called salâriyüs for a permanent 
erection — Preparation of the talismanic amulet for pangs in the eye — Preparation of the 
talismanic amulet called anâliyüsis against toothache 


Sixth [section]: On the seals of the seven السبعة‎ SI SIE السادس في خواتم‎ 
planets 


Preparation of seals in the way described by Hermes, who impressed many kings by wearing 
them (Sun and Moon) - Preparation of the talisman of Saturn to calm sexual desire, agitation 
of the blood, fevers, and plague — Preparation of the talisman of Jupiter for the heart and the 
feeling of suffocation — Preparation of the talisman of Mars that strengthens the heart and 
protects from robbers and foes - Preparation of the talisman of Venus for love, women, and the 
increase of sexual desire — Preparation of the talisman of Mercury that helps with the subjugation 
of viziers, writers, penmen, and wise men 


السابع في ذكر فنون شتى في طلسمات Seventh [section]: On some different talismans‏ 


Talisman that stops different kinds of bleeding and dysentery — Talismans against scorpions 
made by Apollonius [of Tyana] — Preparation of the seal that cures the scorpion sting — Talisman 
against snakes made by Apollonius [of Tyana] — Way to prepare the talisman that chases 
locusts away — Talisman made by Hermes against strong winds — Preparation of the talisman 
against tertian fever — Preparation of the talisman against yellow fever — Talisman to destroy a 
country called âfsantinüs — Talisman called kiklânüs 


Eighth [section]: On fumigations, and the الثامن في البخورات وابواب العطف والبغضة‎ 
chapters on love and hatred 


Different practices to arouse love, to exploit the influence of celestial bodies and astrological 
configurations: how to conguer hearts, how to placate the wrath of kings, how to kindle love or 
hatred 
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Ninth [section]: About the occult properties التاسع في ذكر خواص تتعلق بالنباتات‎ 
attributed to wondrous plants المستحبلة‎ 


- 


that lead to the natures' — Preparation of the melon (battih) called “asisâlânüs — Preparation of 
the melon called kaliyâs — Preparation of the melon called kititiyata 


Tenth [section]: On the occult properties of العاشر في ذكر خواص اعضاء الحيوان‎ 
animal parts 


Occult properties of animal parts from Hermes - Human brain — Section on love - Description 
of a mortal poison and its theriac — Talisman of the horse — Advantages that Hermes obtained 
from swallows — Advantages that Hermes obtained from owls and pigs — Chapter on enmity — 
To bind desire - Wounds — Chapter on enmity: black dog — Occult properties of the black cat 


Giovanni Ciotti 

Tamil /lakkanam (‘Grammar’) and 

the Interplay between Syllabi, Corpora 
and Manuscripts 


Abstract: The field of traditional Tamil grammar (ilakkanam) offers an ideal case 
for studying the interplay between syllabi, corpora and manuscripts. The former 
two categories are reflected in the internal organisation of certain Tamil gram- 
matical texts or listed in a number of Tamil (and Latin) literary sources as sub- 
jects of learning and teaching. In turn, manuscripts, in particular multiple-text 
manuscripts the content of which is pertinent to the field in question, are not 
just the mere material instantiation of syllabi and corpora, but represent their 
concrete realisation in educational settings, where abstract lists may be actual- 
ised or, quite often, rather approximated. 


Then said Ægir: ‘In how many ways are the terms of skaldship variously phrased, 
or how many are the essential elements of the skaldic art?’ 
Then Bragi answered: ‘The elements into which all poesy is divided are two.’ 
Ægir asked: ‘What two?’ Bragi said: ‘Metaphor and metre’. 
Snorra Edda, Skâldskaparmâl! 


1 Introduction 


Ilakkanam — this is the name by which the traditional field of Tamil grammar is 
known — has had a long history, spanning over almost two millennia,’ during 
which it has constituted a fundamental component of the learning and teaching 


1 bá mælti Ægir: ‘Hversu á marga lund breytið per orótókum skáldskapar, eda hversu mörg 
eru kyn skáldskaparins? Þá mælti Bragi: ‘Tvenn eru kyn, þau er greina skáldskap allan’. Ægir 
spyrr: ‘Hver tvenn? Bragi segir: ‘Mál ok hættir’. (Snorra Edda, Skáldskaparmál, tr. Brodeur 
1916, 96). 

2 The oldest treatise is the Tolkâppiyam of Tolkâppiyar, allegedly composed some time during 
the first half of the first millennium CE. 


8 Open Access. © 2021 Giovanni Ciotti, published by De Gruyter. EJEA] This work is licensed under 
the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/97831107 41124-015 
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practices of pre-modern and early-modern Tamil scholarship. Throughout its 
history, ilakkanam has witnessed vigorous theoretical efforts aimed at defining 
its own perimeter, the composition of several treatises and the production of 
numerous grammar-related manuscripts. 

In this respect, ilakkanam represents a suitable field for the study of the 
interplay between the categories of syllabus, corpus and manuscript.’ Several 
Tamil textual sources refer to grammatical syllabi, i.e. lists of topics that a con- 
noisseur of grammar is expected to master. The existence of different syllabi is 
also reflected in the internal organisation of certain Tamil grammatical texts — one 
can, for instance, look at the titles of their sections. Furthermore, specific selec- 
tions of certain grammatical texts, in particular those which deal with one or, at 
the utmost, two grammatical topics, are mentioned in a number of secondary 
sources in a way that in fact describes well-defined corpora, which we can find 
instantiated, or sometimes approximated, in the selection of texts contained in 
several multiple-text and composite manuscripts. 


2 Ilakkanam and its growing syllabus 


The term ilakkanam is usually translated as ‘grammar’, although it in fact 
encompasses domains of linguistic inquiry that do not only include topics such 
as speech-sounds, word formation and sentence building, i.e. topics that in 
modern Western linguistics would fall within the scope of disciplines such as 
phonetics/phonology, morphology, syntax and, to a certain extent, pragmatics. 
Ilakkanam also includes domains that deal with matters concerning the poetical 
usage of Tamil, such as poetic matter (i.e. the list of topoi suitable for poetry), 
metres, rhetorical figures, etc. 

In what follows we will encounter these domains as they are listed in Tamil 
primary sources, many of which are prefatory materials to grammatical treatis- 
es. We will thus be able to map the syllabus of Tamil grammar as represented by 
the indigenous point of view, observing in particular that the number of 
domains grows in time. 

We will start our perusal having a look at relevant texts that are dated to the 
first millennium. Thanks to these sources, we can identify two kinds of syllabi: a 


3 See, for instance, Ebling 2010, 37-55. 

4 Seethe introduction of the current section of this volume, where, in particular, the definition 
of syllabus is discussed in detail. Here it suffices to say that this term is used to indicate any list 
of topics to study and teach. 
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threefold one, which enjoyed a long life in the Tamil scholarly domain, and a 
possible fourfold one, which on the other hand seems to have had an ephemeral 
destiny. When we enter the second millennium it seems clear that a fivefold 
syllabus became prominent, representing the standard syllabus until today. 
Finally, a sixfold syllabus appeared on the nineteenth-century Tamil scholarly 
horizon, but apparently did not gain enough momentum to become widely 
accepted. 

It is evident that the number of grammatical domains increases in time, 
although we should not forget that some of these domains do not represent 
brand new innovations, but rather topics that already existed in the grammati- 
cal literature and which were later singled out and elevated to the rank of full- 
fledged domains. 


2.1 Threefold /lakkanam (eluttu, col and porul) 


The earliest attestation of a threefold syllabus pertaining to ilakkanam is exem- 
plified by the Tolkappiyam of Tolkappiyar, i.e. the earliest extant grammar of 
Tamil (first half of the first millennium cE). The text is divided into three main 
sections (atikarams) entitled eluttu-atikaram (“section on sounds and letters”), 
col-l-atikàram (‘section on words’) and porul-atikäram (‘section on poetic mat- 
ter’). The first section covers matters of phonetics, with the description of the 
articulation of sounds, phonology, in particular external sandhi (i.e. sound- 
related phenomena that occur to words when these are strung in a sentence) 
and, marginally, orthography. The second section covers nominal and verbal 
morphology as well as certain aspects of pragmatics. Finally, the third section 
investigates the main topoi characterising much of the early literary production 
in Tamil, which are, in turn, subdivided into the two main categories of akam 
and puram (respectively, interior and exterior themes, i.e. love matters and 
everything else, in particular war, respectively), metrics and language orna- 
ments (i.e. rhetorical figures). 

This tripartite architecture of grammar is explicitly mentioned in the 
cirappuppâyiram (‘special introduction’) of the Tolkappiyam, attributed to 
Panampâranâr (date uncertain)? In lines 5 and 8 of the cirappuppâyiram we 


5 Thus, according to Naccinarkiniyar’s commentary. Cirappuppayirams are metrical composi- 
tions that, despite forming an integral part of the grammatical treatises, are supposed to have 
been composed not by the author of the treatise in which they are found, but by one of its 
evaluators. Hence, at times, it cannot be clearly decided whether cirappuppayirams are 
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read that quss 02760 طاريو‎ Gunes pig £ [...] youblares Canta 
Curse) ugyet (‘after having investigated letters/sounds, words and subject 
matters [..], he [i.e. Tolkappiyar] knowledgeably composed a faultless trea- 
tise’). 

Much scholarship has maintained this tripartite understanding of the 
Tolkâppiyam, as for instance does Naccinârkiniyar (c. fourteenth century), one 
of its most important commentators.’ However, we will later observe that other 
sources clearly speak of the Tolkâppiyam as a fivefold grammar.” 

Another grammatical treatise, the Ilakkanavilakkam of Vaittiyanata Técikar 
(seventeenth century), also contains three main sections bearing the same titles 
as those of the Tolkappiyam. Not without reason, it is in fact known as kutti-t 
tolkappiyam (‘little Tolkappiyam ).? Its cirappuppayiram, attributed by some to 
Vaittiyanata Técika’s own son, called Catâciva Tecikar," also confirms that the 
treatise is about eluttu, col and porul (line 8): eq(p&siupseo epirmpulb 
urami Glsiflws” (‘so that everyone can understand the three [topics] begin- 
ning with eluttu’). As in the case of the Tolkappiyam, we will later observe that 
some sources refer to the Ilakkanavilakkam as a fivefold grammar.” 


2.2 Fourfold /lakkanam (eluttu, col, porul and yâppu) 


A fourfold syllabus is indirectly hinted at in Nakkiran’s commentary to the 
Iraiyanâr Akapporul (both dated to the eighth/ninth century). Nakkiran re- 
counts that the king of the Pantiya country was forced to dismiss all his scholars 
due to a long-lasting famine. Once the famine ended, the king sent emissaries to 


contemporaneous with the composition of the treatises they are found in, or whether they are 
later additions. 

6 eluttum collum porulum nâti-c [...] pulam tokutton-e pökkaru panuvall| (Ilavalakan 2003, 57). 

7 Alltranslations are mine unless differently stated. 

8 Naccinarkiniyar comments as follows about the passage eluttufi collum porulum nati: 
160ته ل© لى‎ SAN ries EDET TLDS ort 61276365126 Gum(perflderujb riis (avvilakkanan- 
kalul eluttinaiyum collinaiyum porulinaiyum ârâyntu, Ilavalakan 2003, 63; ‘having scrutinised 
sounds/letters, words and subject matters in the [previous] grammars”). 

9 See Section 2.3. 

10 See Tamótarampillai's introduction to his edition of the Ilakkanavilakkam (Tàmotarampillai 
1889, ed. Tamaraikkannan 2004, 93). 

11 See Tamótarampillai's introduction to his edition of the Ilakkanavilakkam (Tàmotarampillai 
1889, ed. Tamaraikkannan 2004, 93-94). 

12 eluttu-mutal münraiyum yâvarum teriya-t (Gopalaiyar 1971, 56). 

13 SeeSection 2.3. 
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find experts in the various branches of knowledge. As it will emerge from the 
following passage, yâppu (‘metre’) is added to the three topics of eluttu, col and 
porul: 


ASST (66)6لناهاك66انلا‎ LateflunseHM cums (5 Gees. desvevbaı 
LASHESALD, wyrw ALL wydudemk al, “ander, uma 2 لؤ‎ 45526110 
ups Batvd; erc CHW Asb Umbau. GUT mi ung H5G, 
bip mmi mula gramı Gala Weiter eupiblex' em. aa, yakı alsa 
ereoeom(mib Cum toons Hem Blt ucetMurarh) So. SLs Mai, 
pr (Dl wWedlw bwp Als. Auger STEH, "AA mr) mmi muSIm(meseolér, mireo 
60606076017 dönere” sem) TWU pD Be Cures, TWEHTETUPLD 
Glameoeo&lesm (pip طاصا) 155111 نانا؟النا‎ UVE الا نادم وق‎ (ple dönmesi, 
*Quimqsem&lesrgib aleoeomeng eri ها الالات26 وغ‎ Geotb' am eism. oly pee 
Lj&oL الا‎ SHAKE, “ 61 6T 2611, oT (LDH طارق‎ AETV WIT LILJLD -3ygmulals 
Guimqmer&engs 6165 Cum alm; Guirmeer&lengib QuGmGipQuiefler, eva Gummo 
Quib$iGeob* ees [...].“ 


At that time a famine of twelve years occurred in the land of the Pantiyas. As this 
occurred, as soon as the hunger increased, the king summoned all the scholars and said: 
*Come, I cannot protect you, my land (teyam) suffers greatly. You go your own way (lit. in 
the way that is known to you); at the time [this] land will [once again] be a land, remember 
me and come [back]'. So said, after everyone left the king and departed, an everlasting 
(kanakk' inri) twelve years passed. After they passed, the land knew abundant rains. After 
it rained, the king said: ‘Now, since the land is [once again] a land, we should bring 
together experts of the treatises’. Men went in all directions. They met and gathered 
experts of the study of eluttu, col and yáppu, [but] they returned saying: “We have not met 
anywhere experts of the study of porul'. As they returned, even the king became greatly 
distressed and said, “What? Is not the investigation of eluttu, col and yâppu aimed at the 
study of porul? Even if we obtain these [three], but we do not obtain the study of porul, we 
do not obtain [anything] [...]. 


The problem caused by the impossibility of finding experts in the field of porul 
will be finally solved thanks to the divine intervention of Siva, who composed 


14 Akkâlattu-p pântiya-nâtu panniriyantu varkatam cenratu. Cellave, paci katukutalum, aracan 
cittaraiyellan küvi, 'vammin, yan unkalai-p purantarakillen; en teyam peritum varuntukinratu; 
niyir numakku arinta-v āru pukku, natu natu ayina fianru ennai-y ulli vammin’ enrân. Ena, 
aracanai vituttu ellarum poyina pinrai-k, kanakkinri-p panniriyantu kalintatu. Kalinta pinnar, 
nâtu maliya malai peytatu. Peyta pinnar, aracan, “ini nàtu nâtu âyirrâkalin, nül-vallarai-k 
konarka’ enru ellà-p pakkamum at pokka, eluttu-atikaramum  coll-atikaramum yâppu- 
atikaramum vallärai-t talaippattu-k konarntu, “porulatikâram vallärai enkum talaippattilem’ 
enru vantâr. Vara aracanum putaipata-k kavanru ‘ennai, eluttum collum yàppum ârâyvatu 
porulatikârattin poruttanré. Porulatikâram perémé-y enin, ivai perrum perrilém’ ena [...] 
(Pavanantam Pillai 1916, 8). 
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and made the king receive the verses that constitute the text of the Iraiyanâr 
Akapporul. 

To the best of my knowledge, such a fourfold syllabus — if ever ilakkanam 
was actually perceived as such — left no trace in the field of Tamil scholarship.” 


2.3 Fivefold /lakkanam (eluttu, col, porul, yappu and ani) 


The most overtly addressed conformation of the grammatical syllabus in Tamil 
sources is without any doubt the fivefold one, which is variously labelled as 
ilakkanappaficakam, aintilakkanam or paficalaksanam (‘grammatical quintet’ or 
‘five grammatical topics’). This includes ani (‘ornamentation’, also called 
alankâram), which is the study of rhetorical figures. 

Its earliest mention is in Puttamittiran's Viracöliyam (c. eleventh century). 
The third stanza of the pâyiram (‘introduction’) of the Viracoliyam reads: 


preo Qop gar eu POLI (Belî 60نانا؟اللا‎ 181 51717 loe 
LUTGO AE UAS LpmLDLIJUI murs HAAS 

CSC exluiGlssmmiuesm Gmmretg Camps pip dub 

LED DT ÛL SULA LOTYLD User Asarre ° 


After condensing the beautiful expanse of the five topics which inhabit verse — the letters 
that dwell on the tongue, words, good subject matter, meter, and ornamentation — he will, 
after learning the way of the northern treatises, explain [these five topics] upon this earth 
under the sacred name of Viracölan, whose chariot has festoons dripping with honey.” 


Later we will discuss the discrepancy between the statement of this verse and 
the actual internal structure of the Viracöliyam, which contains, at least accord- 
ing to its printed editions, just four atikarams (‘chapters’)." 

The next attestation in chronological order of the fivefold classification of 
ilakkanam is found in the cirappuppâyiram of another grammatical treatise, 
namely the Nannül of Pavananti (twelfth-thirteenth century). Possibly the 
most popular grammar in the history of the Tamil literature of the second 


15 Daringly, one could envisage the Viracoliyam as a fourfold treatise. In this respect, see 
Section 3.2. 

16 nû mevu eluttu col nal porul yappu alankäram enum | pā mévu pafica atikaram ām parappai 
curukki | tem meviya tonkal tör viracölan tiru-p peyarâl | pü mel uraippan vata nül marapum 
pukanru kontu-e (Kövintarâja Mutaliyar 1942, 1). 

17 Tr. D’Avella 2021, 404. 

18 See Section 3.2. 
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millennium,” this text in fact teaches the rules of just two domains, namely 
eluttu and col. Nonetheless, a passage from its cirappuppâyiram reads (lines 9— 
10): [SIEH ESS sar ab ?emmbe»sujb ural; pens [...] 
Spas [..]? (“May someone give [us a treatise] so that everyone under- 
stands the five difficult topics (arum porul aintaiyum) in the vast ocean of 
Tamil’). Already in the first commentary to the Nannül, which is ascribed to a 
scholar called Mayilainatar (thirteenth century?), allegedly one of Pavananti’s 
pupils, ‘the five difficult topics’ are glossed as #لقق ه60‎ denn Gummer windy 
aaldudab au Qur )5 267525 “طابلاك‎ (‘the five difficult topics are eluttu, 
col, porul, yâppu and ani”). 

Later we will observe that, as far as the Nannül is concerned, there is not 
just a discrepancy between the mention of five topics in its cirappuppâyiram 
and the structure of the text as in the case of the Viracöliyam, but between such 
piece of information and the actual content of the treatise.” 

From the eighteenth century the genre of fivefold grammars become popu- 
lar and their cirappuppâyirams often mention that the treatise in question deals 
with all five grammatical topics. Furthermore, these texts do not present dis- 
crepancies between what their cirappuppâyirams state and their internal divi- 
sion, since the latter is always made of five chapters (atikarams). 

The first in chronological order among these treatises is the Tonnülvilakkam 
completed by the Italian Jesuit missionary and renowned author of Tamil poetry 
Costanzo Giuseppe Beschi (1680-1742) in c. 1730.” Its potuppâyiram (‘general 
introduction’) reads prso | Cros gıb@ur (ger eSleréseseo e wii” (“having 
understood how to illuminate the five topics that pertain to a treatise [about 
grammar]. Furthermore, in the cirappuppäyiram it is said: pawns yuhes 
palam soubGuim(merr | 657622160 ers pir Cemevaygild crp es” (The 


19 See, for instance, Ebeling's remarks on the popularity of the Nannül in the nineteenth 
century (Ebeling 2009, 244-246). 

20 [i]rum tamil-k katalul arum porul aintaiyum yâvarum unara-t |...| taruka ena-t [...] (Kaliyana 
Cuntaraiyar 1946, 1). 

21 eluttu-c cor porul yâppu ani-y ennum ariya porul-aintaiyum (Kaliyana Cuntaraiyar 1946, 15). 
22 See Section 3.3. 

23 First published in 1838 (see Ebeling and Trento 2018, 22). 

24 nül | meviya aimporul vilakkal unarntu (Cuppiramaniyan 1978, 73). 

25 nannül âyntör navinra aimporul | tonnül vilakkam mun collutum eluttö (Cuppiramaniyan 
1978, 74). The copy of the edition that I have consulted, which is held at the library of the École 
francaise d'Extréme Orient (Pondicherry branch), actually reads corrutum (Cuppiramaniyan 
1978, 74). However, an anonymous reader, who I suspect must have been the owner of the 
book, i.e. the late scholar T. V. Gopal Iyer, emended it into collutum, which is in fact a more 
suitable reading. 
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Tonnilvilakkam will first speak of sounds/letters [among] the five topics that 
those learned in the good treatises have mastered’).” Finally, in rule 370 the five 
topics are named: e(ips&sye& dene Gur (per uriy Sion erex Çal aps Huw 
SOLDGIUT (eT UWE aA” (having summarised the usage of the five topics 
that are extolled in this world as eluttu, col, porul, yâppu and ani’). 

Another of Beschi’s works, namely the Grammatica latino-tamulica ubi de 
elegantiori linguæ tamulice dialecto 64,5 51b)ö [centamil] dicta was completed 
in 1730 as the Tonnülvilakkam.? Although it represents an exception compared 
the other grammars composed from the eighteenth century onwards, not only 
because it is composed in Latin, but also because it is not divided according to 
the Tamil fivefold model, it nevertheless lists the five topics by their names in its 
introduction.” Interestingly, in the same passage, Beschi adds the remark, 
which is not always met with in the treatises, that akam and puram are two 
distinguished subtopics of porul.? 

In the nineteenth century, the Cuvaminatam of Cuvamikkavirayar deals 
with all five grammatical topics. In this respect, the son of the author, called 
Civacuppiramaniyan, says in the cirappuppayiram that his father, who followed 
the tradition of the preceding grammatical treatises, dealt with five topics in a 
metre called akaval-viruttam (verse 2, lines 2-3, 5, 8) [...] 50 Busvorsud 
EET (HHHOS | (booed eupluimui [...] seumblrmesub USE 
[..] semi sarera arvas Corea” (‘the expert of treatises called 
Cuvämikkaviräyar [uttered (pakarntan)| the five topics of Tamil in akaval- 


26 Note that the term nannül is ambiguous. Literally, it means ‘good treatise’, but it could also 
be understood as the title of Pavananti's above-mentioned work. The latter option can be, 
however, safely ruled out on the basis of the fact that Beschi himself discusses in another of his 
works, the Grammatica latino-tamulica ubi de elegantiori linguae tamulice dialecto Gee 
[centamil] dicta, the fact that the Nannül deals with only two grammatical domains (see Section 4). 

27 eluttu-c col porul yâppu ani ena ivan valuttiya aimporul valakkam curukki (Cuppiramaniyan 
1978, 170). 

28 The original Latin version of the Grammatica was published much later in 1917, edited by 
L. Besse. Instead, an English translation by B. G. Babington was already published in 1822 with 
the title A Grammar of the High Dialect of the Tamil Language, Termed Shen-Tamil. 

29 See Beschi 1730, ed. Basse 1917, xii and Babington 1822, ix-x. 

30 See Section 4 for further details on the corpus that according to Beschi is associated with 
the study ofthe five grammatical topics. 

31 tamil iyal aintum akaval-viruttam atâl à(m)-mun-nül | valiy ày [...] cuvâminâtam pakarntân 
[...] cuvamikavirdcan enum nil vallön-ö (Canmukam 1975, 2). 
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viruttam metre and composed (pakarntàn) the Cuvâminâtam, following the way 
of the preceding treatises’). 

Similarly, another nineteenth-century treatise, which was apparently com- 
posed directly for the press, namely the Muttuviriyam of Muttuvira Upattiyayar, 
reads in its cirappuppäyiram (lines 7-8) swsdsrH denpaung eMis 
Dub | 661515 YOULL Mus em deser? (“may one compose so that the 
five [topics of] eluttu, col, porul, yappu and ani fall under the scope of something 
easy [to grasp] ).^" 

Finally, flipping through John Murdoch's ever useful 1865 Catalogue of 
Tamil Printed Books, it appears that at least a couple of new treatises were com- 
posed in the nineteenth century, which addressed all ‘five parts of Grammar’. 
These are the Ilakkanac Curukka Vinâvitai of Tiruttanikai Vicakapperumalaiyar 
Ayyar,® and the Parficalatcanac Curukka Vinävitai of P.S. Râjagöpâla 
Mudaliyar. Both texts are in the genre of vind-vitai (‘question and answer’). 
Unfortunately, I could not access these texts directly and, to the best of my 
knowledge, one cannot exclude that manuscript copies produced before the 
printed editions may have in fact existed.” 


32 The understanding that the phrase tamil iyal aintum akaval-viruttam atâl depends on a 
supplied pakarntan is based on the explanation of the text provided by its editor, 
Ce. Vai. Canmukam (Canmukam 1975, 2-3). I thank Jean-Luc Chevillard for pointing out to me 
this source. 

33 eluttotu col porul iyappu ani-y aintum | elitir pulappata-v iyarri-t taruka ena (Pulney Andy 
1889, 1). 

34 An observation worth recording about the appreciation of late-nineteenth century scholars 
for fivefold grammatical texts can be read in the first complete edition of the Muttuviriyam 
dated 1889. In the publisher's note S. Pulney Andy writes (Muttuvira Upattiyayar 1889, un- 
numbered page): ‘The first two parts of this Grammar were published in 1881, by the kind aid of 
Mr. Pattabiram Pillay, a deputy Collector in Government service. It will be admitted that a 
complete Tamil Grammar, treating of the 5 parts in a style like that of the present work, is a 
desideratum amongst the present scholars; and I have therefore ventured to publish the 
“Muthuviryam” in full, by obtaining the work in manuscript from the author.” 

35 Murdoch 1865, 212. 

36 Murdoch 1865, 213. 

37 More texts are bearing titles such as Ilakkanac Curukkam, Ilakkana Vinâvitai and the like 
are found in the list of nineteenth century publications given by Venkatacami 1962, 148—154. 
However, contrary to Murdoch’s 1865 Catalogue, Vénkatacami does not provide us with a 
summary of the contents of these books, thus we cannot say whether or not they cover more 
than one field of Tamil grammar. 
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2.4 In searchfora sixfold ilakkanam 


The emergence of a sixth ilakkanam is a process that never reached mainstream 
Tamil scholarship, in the sense that a sixfold ilakkanam never became, for 
instance, a topos like the fivefold one. However, its emergence was clearly a 
process in fieri, at least during the nineteenth century. This is witnessed by a 
few textual sources analysed in this section and, above all, by the selection of 
texts found in certain multiple-text and composite manuscripts (see Section 5.3 
below). 

This is particularly true for the topic of poruttam (‘appropriateness’), which 
loosely speaking deals with some features that literary compositions should 
have in order to be considered an appropriate piece of literature, such as auspi- 
cious words with which a composition should begin. This topic is presented, 
among others, in the subsection of the atikâram on porul of the 
Ilakkanavilakkam entitled pâttiyal or in several texts belonging to the Pattiyal 
genre, the oldest of which, namely the Pannirupâttiyal, possibly dates back to 
c. the tenth century.” Despite the fact that — to the best of my knowledge - there 
is no ilakkanam list that includes poruttam as its sixth item, there are hints that 
in fact at least some scholars considered it as a grammatical topic per se.? 

For instance, U. Ve. Câminâtaiyar (1855-1942), often referred to as tamil 
tâttâ (‘grandfather of Tamil’) for his epoch-making contribution to Tamil stud- 
ies, mentions in his autobiography, En Carittiram, that he studied the 
Navanitappâttiyal,* which he says is one of the porutta-nüls (‘treatises on 
appropriateness’) and which Zvelebil decided to render in his translation with 
the Tamil expression porutta ilakkanam: sewer guns ib mele 
للها اانا‎ (P5 AUT DES Hrevsct Mw AS. sab SoD 
Afs psbb e ww. mum” (Kastüri Aiyankar also had in his possession 
porutta ilakkanam texts like Navanitap Pâttiyal. I got acquainted with them to 
some extent.").? 


38 See Zvelebil 1995, 518. 

39 Explicit mention of both pattiyal and poruttam as two separate ilakkanams is found in one 
of A. Tirumalaimuttucami's works (Tirumalaimuttucâmi 1959, 191). However, such a claim is 
not discussed in detail nor supported with further evidence, and thus has to be taken as the 
personal opinion of that author. 

40 For more details, see Section 4. 

41 kastüri aiyankâritam navanita-p pâttiyal mutaliya porutta nülkal cila iruntana. Enakku 
avarrilum ciritu palakkam untâyirru (Kaliyânacuntaraiyar 1950, 152). 

42 Tr. Zvelebil 1990, 75. 
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In addition, there is a short treatise called Poruttavilakkam, composed by a 
certain Kulâm Kâtiru Nâvalar of Nâkür in 1880 (but published in 1900). 
However, if the poruttam treatise mentioned by Câminâtaiyar, namely the 
Navanitappâttiyal, is a Pattiyal that deals with quite a large gamut of topics, the 
Poruttavilakkam is only concerned with the so-called pattu-p poruttankal (‘ten 
poruttams').? 

As it will be shown later,” the inclusion of Pattiyal texts in the selection of 
certain multiple-text and composite manuscripts offers the most convincing 
piece of evidence for arguing in favour of a poruttam à la Caminataiyar — rather 
than its more restricted understanding witnessed in the Poruttavilakkam — as a 
sixth independent grammatical topic. 

Finally, a brief mention ought to be made of another project that envisaged 
a sixfold grammar. The Aruvakaiyilakkanam (‘Grammar in Six Parts’) of 
Tantapâni Cuvâmikal (1839-1898) explicitly mentions a sixth grammatical topic 
in combination with the other five we previously discussed. The new topic is 
here called pulamai (‘scholarship’, or ‘genius’ according to Zvelebil’s transla- 
tion”) and it appears to be a combination of skills that an ideal Tamil scholar 
should possess.“ Pulamai is mentioned in the cirappuppäyiram and the text is 
consistently divided into six chapters." 


3 Discrepancy between the lists of topics and the 
internal architecture of the grammatical texts 


Discrepancies between what the prefatory materials of some of the grammatical 
treatises and their subdivision into chapters have already been mentioned in 


43 For more details about the ten poruttams and the Pâttiyals in general, see Clare 2011, 59-83. 
44 See Section 5. 

45 Zvelebil 1995, 651. 

46 Gajmib salgı oyy Gleuieoele»es | erepibroreo [msn Şubugıb Ljeoe»ioGui || (terram 
tavaru marapu ceyalvakai | enum nâl-vakaittu ày iyamputum pulamaiye, Venkattaramaraja 
1893, 96; “Scholarship is said to have four components: clarity/knowledge, [absence of] error, 
tradition and action.’). 

47 Furthermore, Tantapani Cuvâmikal also composed one more treatise, entitled Elâm- 
ilakkanam (The Seventh Grammar). Here, he introduces tava-v-iyalpu (the nature of 
penance’) as a seventh discipline. It is clear that Tantapàni Cuvamikal’s agenda aimed at 
including within the same scholarly domain, namely ilakkanam, fields that are not, or at least 
not immediately, related to language and its use in literature. 
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the previous section. Here, we will discuss some of the sources from which such 
discrepancies emerge. 


3.1 Three vs five 


We have seen that the cirappuppayirams of both the Tolkappiyam and the 
Ilakkanavilakkam tell us that these are threefold grammars.“ The subdivision 
into atikârams (‘chapters’) of these texts, as it has been transmitted to us, con- 
firms such a configuration. However, there are sources that state that these two 
texts are in fact fivefold grammars. 

For instance, stanza 60 from the Pantimantalacatakam of Aiyamperumal 
Pillai (seventeenth-eighteenth century?) states that the Tolkâppiyam is 
pancalatcanam âna (‘fivefold’): 


e&e»gGLimm Genre: eor Fo [176516ها‎ 85160 Sup 
HOT (PDD Curhhlw Agr owy SOPE لق‎ 8 Beir 
eleg GLim نارق وق نا النالق‎ irt (Bib alors Dean 
eue»gre6 isle urrara Uran DuL 7م606‎ 


The Pântiya land is the residence of Naccinârkkiniyan, who has obtained the [other] shore 
[of the ocean of knowledge], [and] who wrote his own commentaries so that the 
Tolkâppiyam, which is a fivefold treatise, the Cintamani, praised by the whole earth, and 
the excellent Pattuppâttu, which has entered the system (nirai perru ?) of the Tamil 
Cankam [corpus], became clear (vilarika).^? 


Concerning the Ilakkanavilakkam, the editor of its first printed edition dated 
1889, namely Ci. Vai. Tamótarampillai (1832-1901) - also one of the most 


48 See Section 2.1. 

49 karai perrat’ ör paficalatcanamana tolkappiyamum | tarai murrum porriya cintàmaniyum 
tamil cankattil | nirai perr' uyar pattuppâttum vilanka nica-v uraiyai | varai naccinârkkiniyar 
vâlvu pântiya mantalame (n.n. 1932, consulted online). 

50 Cf. Wilden's translation of the same verse printed in U. Ve. Caminataiyar's edition of the 
Pattuppattu (Wilden 2017, 189 n. 20), which however contains a minor variant in the fourth 
line. Note that the expression nirai perru is particularly problematic both grammatically (should 
perru ‘having obtained’ be read as perra “which obtained’?) and semantically (could nirai mean 
*corpus'?). Wilden refers to the original text in which the verse is found as Pänti Natu Catakam. 
On the other hand, Zvelebil (1974, 204) refers to it as Pantimantalacatakam, which is tanta- 
mount to the former in meaning and is also the one found in the 1932 edition (of which I could 
consult the retyped online version available on projectmadurai.org). Neither Wilden nor 
Zvelebil attempt to date the text, however all the other Catakams mentioned by Zvelebil are 
dated between the seventeenth and eighteenth century. 
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influential Tamil scholars of the nineteenth century — argues that the text is the 
only one to offer a full-fledged instruction into the five grammatical topics. The 
same status is also implicitly attributed to the Tolkâppiyam, since — we are 
told - the Ilakkanavilakkam is called the ‘Small Tolkappiyam': 


]...[ Ayar (peeblGuimit Aois upoe 2uCwrsorsd اللا 5] لونلا‎ Guri 
uamo 6602265 Here Erme sahada 520160555655 51605567 Lev 
QeouryruNeoiî. aya dumburab slp 565015565 Bapluenuns ops! 
Quise (PDD5 samsa çalmadan garw WISE e iğsi 
memes. Auran 00176 صطالنااطاء‎ Curam sorsjb THSHS sefbleGelgyb Hae 
e(mr&&luleimui& Seuri Cawg Bera, Awis gran dem memnu) 
Qumbu Hhoceucvevairuler, gelm Spösaajb CUTTS E 5260 Hap cor (LpLD 
oewis Cur glorw sera Gejiresy[. Quis Amis dwraln. (Secr 
مادو كما‎ ©١568 emerGuggmeo pA ami “Su ASTOS” erer طازوع‎ 
aurea Aos eSerrisib.*! 


[...] many, such as Pavananti, composed several short grammatical treatises, such as the 
Nannül, the Cinnül [i.e. the Némindtam] and the Kärikai [i.e. Yâpparunkalakkârikail, as 
they are useful to children and the like for learning grammar.” For the most part, they just 
teach either one or two [grammatical topics], without fully expanding the fivefold gram- 
mar (aintu ilakkanankalaiyum) that is essential for understanding Tamil well. The minority 
[of texts], such as the Viracöliyam, as they are very succinct, even if they take up all five 
[topics], do not yield great fruit, since they do not offer the grammatical knowledge to the 
extent that is required for scholars. Contrary to those two kinds, a fivefold grammar 
(pafícalaksanam) is complete as far as it is sufficient for the students. The Ilakkana- 
vilakkam is precisely that one [kind of grammar]. Its fame nicely appears through the 
name “Small Tolkappiyam", which is current among the learned (cânrörâl). 


Furthermore, S. Pulney Andy, the publisher of the first full edition of the 
Muttuviriyam, justifies the composition and publication of the Muttuviriyam as 
the attempt to meet the demand of scholars, who at the time were eager to have 


51 |...] ciruvar mutaliyör ilakkanam payirarku upayökamâka-p pavanantiyâtiyör palarum nannül 
cinnül kârikai enru innana cirru-ilakkana-nülkal pala ceyvârâyinâr. Avai perumpâlum tamil 
nanku aritarku inriyamaiyâta aintu ilakkanankalaiyum murra-k kürâtu onru-onru onru-irantu 
mättiram unarttâ ninrana. Cirupänmai viracöliyam ponrana aintum etuttu-k kürina-v enum mika- 
c curunkiya-v ây-k karpörkku ventiya alavu ilakkana nanan kotâmaiyin perumpayan taruvana-v 
alla-v ayina. Iw-iru-tirattanavum pölâtu paficalakşanamum mänäkkarkku-p pötumäna alavu 
cerintatul|.| Ilakkanavilakkam onré. Itan makimai itarku-c cânrörâl valanki varum “kutti-t 
tolkâppiyam” ennum peyarânö initu vilankum (Tâmötarampillai 1889, ed. Tamaraikkannan 
2004, 92-93). 

52 The Nöminâtam is a twelfth- or thirteenth-century grammar that, like the Nannül, deals with 
eluttu and col; the Yâpparunkalakkârikai is a tenth-century treatise exclusively focused on the 
topic of yappu. 
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access to a fivefold grammatical treatises that included developments in theory, 
although fivefold treatises had already been composed: 5165810, 
Aston  (ipseolu (PDTS, DOSE NH (Po 
Dd gıvseşb, BINH sama [..]? (Although both the early 
treatises, such as the Akattiyam and the Tolkappiyam, and the late[r] treatises, 
such as the Ilakkanavilakkam, are fivefold grammars [...]).^ 

One could argue that understanding the Tolkâppiyam and the 
Ilakkanavilakkam as fivefold can be justified in light of the fact that the last 
chapter of both works, namely the porul-atikaram, deals with topics that do not 
only concern porul (‘poetic matter’), but also yâppu (‘metrics’) and ani (‘[lan- 
guage] ornamentation', i.e. rhetorical figures). In both chapters, in fact, we find 
among others a subsection entitled ceyyul-iyal (‘nature of stanzas/poems’) as 
well as one called uvamai-y-iyal (nature of the simile") in the Tolkappiyam and 
one called ani-y-iyal (‘nature of the [language] ornamentation’) in the 
Ilakkanavilakkam. 

In this respect, we could assume that scholars of the nineteenth century did 
not perceive the discrepancy between what is stated in the cirappuppâyirams of 
the Tolkappiyam and the Ilakkanavilakkam and their subdivision into atikarams 
as the result of a tension, possibly because they did not deem necessary a one- 
to-one correspondence between the two. 


3.2 Five vs four 


Another case of discrepancy concerns the Viracoliyam. The verse discussed in 
Section 2.3 states that this is a fivefold grammar, but its internal structure is in 
fact divided into four main sections. As D'Avella observes: 


[...] none of the editions print alankâra atikâram or the like as a name for the final section, 
simply alankârap-patalam, in contradistinction to the other chapters which are clearly 
labeled as atikârams, e.g., porulatikâram [...]. One wonders whether these divisions were 
original to the VC [Viracöliyam] or perhaps later additions once the idea of the aintu 
ilakkanam ‘five characterizations (of poetic language)’ had taken deeper root [...]. Addi- 
tional manuscripts might reveal a different picture of the situation.” 


53 akattiyam, tolkappiya mutaliya mun-nülkalum, ilakkanavilakkam mutaliya pin-nülkalum, 
aintilakkanattana-v àyinum |...| (Pulney Andy 1889, v). 

54 Muttuvira Upattiyayar 1889, unnumbered page. Allegedly, the Akattiyam of Akattiyan is the 
first grammar of Tamil, which survives today only in fragments. 

55 D'Avella 2021, 335. 
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For the mere sake of speculation, one could think about the Viracöliyam asa 
fourfold grammatical treatise, in which ani (here called alarikaram), has not yet 
risen to the status of independent discipline and is still considered part of 
yäppu. In this respect, the chapter structure of the Viracöliyam would be the 
closest instantiation of the syllabus hinted at in Nakkiran’s story about Siva’s 
composition of the Iraiyanär Akapporul, in which the Pantiya king sent for 
experts in the topics of eluttu, col, porul and yâppu.” 


3.3 Five vs two 


The case of the Nannul of Pavananti is even more extreme. Its cirappuppâyiram 
mentions five topics, but the text clearly deals with just two of them, namely 
eluttu and col. 

This discrepancy was noted, for instance, by Beschi, who was of the opinion 
that Pavananti did not complete the Nannül and that other authors composed 
other treatises on single topics (poetic matter, metrics and rhetorical figures) in 
order to create an exhaustive grammatical anthology.” 

Another source presents a different interpretation of the textual history of 
the Nannül. This is the commentary to one of the taniyans (‘stray verses’) added 
as an invocation to the Periya Tirumoli of Tirumankai Alvar,? which seems to be 
of the opinion that the Nannül was originally a full-fledged fivefold treatise, 
thus evidently assuming that part of it went lost. The taniyan reads: 


6] 65 eG (HET عات‎ SUD yar AB mail 


BESS BVAS SOPE OND SOMET 
AGS 5160 85 طالنا‎ MJO ETD UY DUL 


LUGFSHCOAOLTH] Lig esrreocár Ligyjeueoe er? 


A torch that drives off the darkness/ignorance from the heart, good ambrosia against the 
poison (naficukku) that is unending rebirth (atarikâ netum pirati, lit. non-shortening long 
birth), literature/exemplification of the five [that are] the topics (turaikal) of the good 


56 See Section 2.2. 

57 Beschi 1730, ed. Basse 1917, xii-xiii. This passage is discussed in detail in Section 4. 

58 Asfar as dating is concerned, not much can be said about this stray verse, apart from the 
fact that it most probably post-dates Tirumankai Alvar (ninth century?). I would like to thank 
G. Vijayavenugopal for bringing this source to my attention. 

59 neficukk' irul kati tipam atankâ netum pirati | naficukku nalla-v-amutam tamil-nan-nül 
turaikal |aficukk' ilakkiyam ârana-câram paracamaya-p | paficukk' analin pori parakâlan 
panuvalkal-é (Râmanujâcâryar and Muttukrusnanayutu 1904, 4). 
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treatise about Tamil," the essence of the Aranam [i.e. the Veda], a spark of fire (analin 
pori) that burns (lit. for) the cotton [thread] of other schools of thought (paracamaya-p- 
paricukku): [these are] the treatises of Parakälan [i.e. Tirumankai Alvar]. 


The commentary to this verse composed by the Srivaisnava scholar Pillai Lokam 
Jiyar (seventeenth century?) reads as follows: 


&gmeüL emene&gib, wär,  Gemeo, Gummer, wry, ANASO ab 
ON ŞALI LEŞ 8263 pW ŞE Faguem ulm. gi HES, SAWSS 
THSH Qora AN SSD ayaş, pardai - eG 
arivos [...]. 


A Tamil treatise (tirâvita-câstram) includes the diverse five grammatical topics (laksanam), 
namely eluttu, col, porul, yappu and alankaram. In fact, there is one treatise called Nannül 
that fully treats (arutiyituvat' âna, lit. brings to completion) the five grammatical topics 
(aficu-laksanattai-y-um), [i.e.] eluttu, etc., for Tamil. 


Interestingly, in this passage it is clear that Pillailokam Jiyar understands the 
compound tamil-nan-nül as corresponding to Pavananti's work, which is thus 
believed to have, at least originally, been a text that covered all five domains of 
grammar. On the other hand, the editor of the 1904 printed edition of the Periya 
Tirumoli, Matapüci Râmânujâryar of Cinkapperumalkoyil, understood in his 
word-by-word glosses nan as meaning vilaksanam (‘special’) and nul as part of 
the compound tamil-nül-turaikal meaning trâvita-câstra-mârkkam-âna (that is 
the way of the Tamil treatises’). 


60 Or of the Tamil Nannül (see below). 

61 I would like to thank Erin McCann for helping me clarify the identity of Pillailokam Jiyar. 

62 tirâvita-câstram, eluttu, col, porul, yâppu, alankaram enkira vilaksanam âna pafica- 
laksanattote küti-y-ire y-iruppatu. anrikk'-e, tamilukku eluttu mutal âna aficu-laksanattai-y-um 
arutiyituvatâna, nannil enru - oru cástram untu, [...] (Râmanujâcâryar and Muttukrusnanayutu 
1904, 4-5). 

63 Another treatise that is considered by some to have been in its original redaction a full- 
fledged fivefold grammar like the Nannül is the Tamilnerivilakkam, which, as we know it, in 
fact deals only with the akam sub-topic of porul. The earliest source I have been able to trace 
that argues in this direction is the introduction to a 1972 edition of the Muttuviriyam: &iblipGrmibl 
STEEL THUS) mourai Glen. 83516 gı (tamil-neri-vilakkam enpatu mulumai-y-âka-k 
kitaittilatu; ‘the Tamilnerivilakkam is not available in its entirety’; Cuntaramürtti 1972, 1). 
Unfortunately, the editor, Ku. Cuntaramürtti, does not bring any argument in support of his 
claim. However, I strongly suspect that there may be earlier sources that share the same idea 
about the history of the Tamilnerivilakkam. 
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4 Corpora 


The history of Tamil grammatical literature knows many texts that do not cover 
all the topics of the syllabus (or syllabi), but rather focus on one, or maybe two 
of them. For instance, a popular text such as the Yâpparunkalakkârikai deals 
exclusively with yâppu, whereas the above-mentioned Nannül describes the 
domains of eluttu and col only. 

In this respect, it can be easily imagined that one can conjure up a corpus 
that selects enough of these texts to be able to cover the whole grammatical 
syllabus. And this seems to have in fact been the case. Evidence of this scholarly 
phenomenon are found in secondary sources, as well as in manuscripts and to a 
limited extent in printed books.™ 

The oldest attestation of a grammatical corpus is given in Beschi's 1730 
Grammatica latino-tamulica ubi de elegantiori lingua tamulice dialecto 
Gzr&cLbL [centamil] dicta. In his introduction, Beschi provides a list of texts 
that are to be studied to engage with the five grammatical topics. These are the 
Nannül for eluttu and col, the Akapporulvilakkam for porul (note that the text is 
not mentioned by its title but by the name of its author, namely Nârkavirâca 
Nampi), the Yâpparunkalakkârikai for yappu and the Tantiyalankâram for ani. It 
is interesting to note that, according to Beschi's understanding of the history of 
Tamil grammatical literature, these texts were composed one after the other in a 
multigenerational attempt at devising a complete fivefold grammar - the histo- 
riographical value of this observation being rather debatable: 


The term Panjavilaccanam, which we here used, is the general expression for these five 
heads. 


Pavanánti not having completed his design, his Nannül comprises only the two first 
heads, viz. Letters and Words; on each of which he has treated at considerable length. On 
his death, a person named Nârccavirâja Nambi took up the subject and wrote on the third 
head, or matter.“ A devotee called Amirdasàgaren (sea of nectar) composed a treatise on 


64 For the latter two categories, see Sections 5 and 6, respectively. 

65 From this passage one has the impression that Beschi thought that the Akapporulvilakkam 
deals with the whole topic of porul, including both its subtopics akam and puram. This not 
being the case since, as the tile itself reveals, the text deals only with akam, one can assume 
that Beschi simply deemed unnecessary to provide more details about this grammar of porul in 
the context of the introduction to his grammar of Tamil. Margherita Trento, who is currently 
engaged in the study of Beschi's Tonnülvilakkam, has confirmed to me (email exchange dated 
05.10.2018) that a close reading of the porul section of the text makes clear that Beschi was 
familiar, among other texts, with the Akapporulvilakkam. I thus here correct an observation 
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the fourth head, or Versification, which he entitled Cârigei; and lastly, a person named 
Tandi wrote on the fifth head, or Embellishment: his work was called from him 
Tandiyalancàram; the word Alancàram being the same as Ani.“ 


Interestingly, at the end of another of his works, namely the Clavis humaniorum 
litterarum sublimioris tamulici idiomatis composed in c. 1735,° Beschi mentions 
a corpus of seven grammatical works: 


Dear reader, you now have that promised key (clavem) and thanks to that you have those 
five systems (opes) of the Tamil language unfolded. The Tamilians have transmitted dif- 
fusely and confusedly those rules, which I have transmitted, spread across seven works 
(libris): 1. Nannül, 2. Akapporul, 3. Purapporul, 4. Kârikai, 5. Yapparunkalam, 6. Pâttiyal, 
7. Tantiyalankaram.® 


There are two main points of interest in this passage that concern us. First, it 
explicitly mentions the Purapporulvenpamálai, i.e. the treatise (with illustrative 
stanzas and commentary) that deals with the puram matters of porul, the akam 
matters being dealt with in the Akapporulvilakkam. Second, despite the fact that 
Beschi still openly connects this alternative corpus to the fivefold syllabus, 
which, as we have seen, he also presents in the Tonnülvilakkam and in the 
Grammatica, we can observe the inclusion of an unspecified Pâttiyal text, which 
we can interpret as a hint towards (the emergence of?) a sixfold syllabus. 


Imade elsewhere (Buchholz and Ciotti 2017, 135 n. 21) on the fact that it could have seemed 
possible that Beschi was not familiar with the Akapporulvilakkam, given for instance that this is 
the only work in the list to which he refers by mentioning the name of its author, rather than its 
title. The Grammatica and the Tonnülvilakkam were in fact completed in the same year 1730. 

66 Tr. Babington (1822, x). The Latin original reads (Beschi 1730, ed. Basse 1917, xii-xiii): *Haec 
quinque sunt qua LipseSleo&eewrib vocant. Ex his, dictus uuwe in quo sarwe de litteris 
ac vocibus tantum diffuse scripsit; coque morte absumpto, alter cui nomen rmmymeselgn &mibül, 
extense quae ad Gummer spectant tradidit. .Siblirssmeger autem, et ipse monachus, cujus 
nomen Ambrosia more interpretatur, de wim sive de versibus scripsit librum quem anma 
nominavit. Tandem de ye seu figuris egit quidam nomine Asrı, unde et liber vocatur 
6| توت‎ uleor&iesmgib, .Sieoriiesmgib enim idem est ac yw.’ 

67 The date of completion of the Clavis can only be approximated on the basis of indirect 
evidence, since the manuscript does not contain a date (see Chevillard 1992, 78) and it was only 
published for the first time in 1876. The Clavis is a sort of adaptation, rather than a direct trans- 
lation, of the Tonnülvilakkam into Latin. 

68 The Latin original reads (Beschi 1876, 159): “Habes jam, amice lector, quam promiseram 
clavem, eaque reseratas habes quinque Tamulici sermonis opes. Has, quas tradidi regulas, 
Septem libris dispersas fuse et confuse tradidere Tamulenses: 1. parre, 2. .SjeiQlimmeir, 
3. 4pLdunmeı, 4. 5111905, 5. WMÜLNKEISEVID, 6. ugue, 7. 8665 ها‎ Weve.’ I would like 
to thank Margherita Trento for drawing my attention to this particular passage. 
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A little more than a century later, a document written by the well-known 
Tamil Sri Lankan scholar and reformer Arumuka Nâvalar (1822—1879) in 1860 
and entitled Tamilppulamai (‘Knowledge of Tamil’) is witness of a sixfold cor- 
pus.” Here, Arumuka Navalar lays down a — rather ambitious — list of texts that 
students of Tamil, in particular those who adhere to Saivism (caiva-camayikal), 
should be familiar with. As far as grammatical education is concerned, he men- 
tions a basic knowledge (ilakkana-c-curukka[m]), which should be attained by 
young pupils, followed by a first list of texts to be studied, presumably by 
intermediate students.” The list reads: 


Boor BDEST, .sjmriGum(memresdlere&eeje»g, أ6 اننا‎ (5 6T Cl IGT LIITLOIT 2evu Jag , 
eamiflenesujeog, AUGUT GWENT, SOTUN TAD 1608585 TIlE ors 


SNOHHS, STD SHO MvsGumsotles Druiden you Uye.” 


“Nannül with Viruttiyurai, Akapporulvilakkam with commentary, Purapporulvenpamalai 
with commentary, |Yâpparunkalaklkârikai with commentary, Venpäppättiyal with 
commentary, Tantiyalankaram with commentary. Once these grammars are learned, they 
li.e. the students] should practice applying the rules of these grammars in the literary 
works that they studied’. 


A couple of aspects of this list are particularly important. First, it mentions not 
just the Nannül, but one of its commentaries, namely the Nannül Viruttiyurai.” 
Second, contrary to Beschi’s Clavis a specific Pattiyal work is mentioned, name- 
ly the Venpäppättiyal — curiously even before the Tantiyalankaram. 


69 The document of Arumuka Navalar that is here under investigation dates October- 
November 1860 (the original date is: Jovian year Rauttiri, month of Aippaci, Kali year 4962). It 
has been reprinted together with several other writings of Arumuka Navalar in a volume enti- 
tled Arumukanavalar Pirapantattirattu and edited by Ta. Kailâca Pillai of Nallür, which I could 
access in its 1922 edition (pp. 25-28). I would like to thank Krissy Rogahn for drawing my atten- 
tion to this particular source. 

70 Arumuka Navalar 1860 [1922], 25. 

71 Nannül viruttiy-urai, akapporulvilakkav-urai, purapporulvenpamalaiy-urai, kärikaiy-urai, 
venpäppättiyal-urai, tantiyalankârav-urai ennum ilakkanankalai-k karrarintu, tam karra 
ilakkiyankalil iw-ilakkana-vitikalai amaittu-p palakuka (Arumuka Navalar 1860 [1922], 25). 

72 I assume that the Nannül Viruttiyurai in question is the one authored by Civafiana 
Cuvâmikal (alias Civafiàna Munivar), possibly the most renowned Tamil intellectual of the eigh- 
teenth century, which is in turn a revised edition of the commentary by Cankaranamaccivayar 
(seventeenth century). This text was in fact edited in printed form by Arumuka Nâvalar himself 
a few years before in 1851 (according to Zvelebil 1995, 175; or in 1854 according to Ebeling 2009, 
245). Alternatively, but less likely, Arumuka Navalar could be referring to another Nannül 
Viruttiyurai, which was composed by the ingenium perfervidum (according to George Uglow 
Pope) of Mukavai Irâmânucakavirâyar and published in 1846 (see Zvelebil 1995, 266). 
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It is worth noting that a further list follows (Arumuka Nâvalar 1860 [1922], 
26) with more grammatical texts to study. However, these are clearly regarded 
as non-essential, since it is explicitly stated that students should engage with 
them only ‘if time allows’ (kâlam ulatâyin).” 

It should be remarked, however, that the lists of texts made by Beschi and 
Arumuka Navalar may represent some sort of ideal corpora. The actual 
sequence in which those texts were taught and studied was most probably not 
always so linear, but might have had gaps or included other texts, too. This 
state of affairs can be deduced, for instance, from En Carittiram, the autobiog- 
raphy of U. Vé. Caminataiyar. In Chapter 19, Caminataiyar narrates that he 
learned the Nannül as well as part of the Navanitappättiyal from Kastüri 
Aiyankar. Later in Chapter 65 he devotes a few sections to reminisce about the 
grammars, among several other texts, that he studied under the guidance of 
Cuppiramaniya Técikar, his teacher at the Tiruvâvatuturai mutt (‘monastery’) 
after the demise of his beloved teacher Minatcicuntaram Pillai in 1876. First, 
Câminâtaiyar mentions his desire, at the time, to study the Nannül Viruttiyurai 
(see above). He also mentions that he studied the commentaries of Ilampüranar 
and Cönâvraiyar to the eluttu and col sections of the Tolkappiyam. In this 
respect, it must be said that, at that point of his life, Câminâtaiyar was not any- 
more a beginner - he was, for instance, already given teaching duties at the 
mutt, while perfecting his studies. Thus, he reached a level of scholarship that 
allowed him to engage with more complex texts and study grammar through 
different sources at the same time. Furthermore, Câminâtaiyar refers to the fact 
that he studied both the Yâpparunkalakkârikai and the Tantiyalankaram. Final- 
ly, and most interestingly, he remarks that he studied the whole fivefold sylla- 
bus, but that, as far as porul is concerned, on the one hand, he studied akam 
only through a commentary to a particular poem and not as a distinct topic and, 
on the other hand, that he did not study puram at all.” 


73 The list reads: tolkappiyam ilampüranarurai, cenävraiyarurai, naccinärkkiniyarurai, 
pirayokavivekavurai, ilakkanakkotturai, tolkäppiyaccüttiravirutti, | iraiyanârakapporulurai 
(‘Tolkappiyam with Ilampüranars commentary, Cénavraiyar’s commentary, [and] 
Naccinarkkiniyar’s commentary, Pirayökavivekam with commentary, Ilakkanakkottu with 
commentary, Tolkâppiyaccüttiravirutti, Iraiyanârakapporul with commentary’). 
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In conclusion, it would be hasty to cast a judgement over the corpora 
described by Beschi and Arumuka Navalar, whether they represent an 
alternative model to the more well-rounded texts, such as the Tolkâppiyam or 
the Ilakkanavilakkam, or they are to be understood as complementary to them, 
possibly offering a more beginner friendly way into ilakkanam.” Certainly, 
selecting texts and building up a corpus offers a more flexible way of tackling 
the grammatical syllabus, given that one can add, subtract and substitute texts 
according to what, for instance, may have been local and personal educational 
strategies. Caminataiyar’s case further shows us how the engagement with such 
corpora may be an activity made over several years. In this respect, multiple- 
text and composite manuscripts are witnesses of such a malleable modularity.” 


ilakkana nülkalaittan pâtam ketpom. Akapporul ilakkanattaik kétkavillai. Tiruccirrampalak 
kövaiyârai uraiyutan kettapotu avvilakkiyattiliruntö ilakkanattai arintukontome yanrit taniye 
akapporul ilakkana nülaip pâtam ketkavillai. Akkalattil avvilakkanattait taniye patippar mikak 
kuraivu.  Porulilakkanattin marroru  pirivakiya purapporulaipparriya oârâycciye illai, 
Kaliyânacuntaraiyar 1950, 560; 'Thus we studied all parts of grammar: phonetics and phonol- 
ogy, morphology, literary convention, prosody and rhetoric. However, we did not study gram- 
mars of love-poverty akam. While studying the commentary on Tiruccirrampalakkövaiyâr, we 
learnt the akam conventions — grammar of love poetry. But we haven't studied any akam 
grammar separately. At that time there were only very few who would make a specific study of 
it. There was also no study at all of the other great division of the subject purapporul of 
porulilakkanam - puram literary conventions’; tr. Zvelebil 1994, 281. Sic rebus stantibus, it is 
quite remarkable that Caminataiyar will be the editor of the second ever printed edition of the 
Purapporulvenpamalai in 1895 — the first edition being that prepared by Tantavaraya Mutaliyar 
together with Manécar A. Muttuccamippillai in 1835 (see below, Section 6). Another example of 
a flexible syllabus that includes some of the texts mentioned so far is that followed by 
Tântavarâya Mutaliyar (1790-1850), one of the most important Tamil headmasters at the 
Madras College of Fort St George (see Venkatachalapathy 2009, 120—121). 

75 The latter interpretation seems to emerge from reading Arumuka Navalar, who ascribes the 
Tolkappiyam, among other works, to a later stage of education. 

76 See Section 5 below. It goes without saying that flexibility can be reached also with a text 
that deals with all topics of grammar, simply by selecting only certain passages from it during, 
for instance, a teaching section. However, the intellectual impulse to realise a more stable 
source of knowledge, such as the corpora that are mentioned here, should not be underesti- 
mated. 
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5 Grammatical corpora as they emerge from 
manuscripts 


In this section we will explore what could be labelled as the material realisation 
of the ilakkanam syllabi and corpora in multiple-text and composite manu- 
scripts. In particular, we will investigate twenty such palm-leaf manuscripts 
that were selected on the basis of both direct inspection (either personal or 
through digital reproductions) and the information gathered from library cata- 
logues.” Evidently, the list is not exhaustive. 

The artefacts analysed here surely have their own idiosyncrasies — hardly 
ever two manuscripts are the same — but they do help outline certain patterns in 
the production of grammar-related manuscripts, in particular the extent to 
which the selection of the texts that they contain matches or approximates the 
classification of ilakkanam as three-, five-, or sixfold. The resulting grouping of 
the manuscripts should thus be understood as a way to highlight the interplay 
between syllabi, corpora and manuscripts, rather than the application of defini- 
tive descriptive categories.” 

Other patterns will also emerge such as, for instance, the apparent ap- 
proach to porul, which one may want to think of as complete only in those 
manuscripts that include copies of both the Akapporulvilakkam and the 
Purapporulvenpamalai, i.e. the treatises that deal with the sub-topics of akam 
and puram, respectively. A further, particularly important pattern consists of 
the inclusion of a literary text along with a selection of grammatical treatises. 
Asking whether the literary texts are there to exemplify the teachings of theoret- 
ical texts, or the latter are there to help understand the former would probably 
be a pointless question. What is in fact evident is the educational purpose of 
these manuscripts, which showcase the synergy between grammar (ilakkanam) 
and literature (ilakkiyam), in particular the texts of the Patinenkilkkanakku cor- 
pus and the Civakacintamani.” Mastering both these domains used to be the 


77 In what follows, I will specify when the information concerning the description of a particu- 
lar manuscript was obtained from the catalogues. In all other cases, even if catalogue descrip- 
tions are available, the information provided is based on my direct inspection. 

78 The main inspiration for such kind of investigation comes from the idea of applying the 
concept of multiple-text manuscripts as corpus-organisers laid out by Bausi 2010. See the 
introduction to the current subsection of this volume (in particular n. 17) for more details. 

79 The Patinenkilkkanakku is a corpus of eighteen texts that deal with the topics of akam, 
puram and niti (‘moral conduct’). The Civakacintamani is one of the Tamil perunkappiyams 
(‘great poems’) narrating the life and adventures of prince Civakan. 
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bread and butter of a certain kind of traditional Tamil scholars at the time in 
which the manuscripts that we still have were in fact produced and used.” 


5.1 The threefold syllabus 


So far, I could find just one manuscript that matches the threefold syllabus 
constituted by eluttu, col and porul. 


MS no. 438 of the U.V. Swaminatha lyer Library of Chennai (UVSL): Nannül 
(438, fols 1'-21") and Akapporulvilakkam (438a, fols 22'-44"). 

While inspecting the manuscript, I noticed that the left margin of 
fol. 22, 1.5-7 reads طاصا)60صاء 5005 7اناأ6ناةلى‎ YMUCUT RL 516085 Su IS 65170١ 
dausssumormdsvelpsv(pio® (‘the root-text of the Akapporulvilakkam and the 
root-text of the |Purapporullvenpâmâlai with the literature of the porul topic 
of puram’. This seems to suggest that the original, but unfulfilled, intention 
of the scribe was that of copying the Purapporulvenpâmâlai, too, so to 
encompass the full scope of porul.? 


5.2 The fivefold syllabus 


A first group of four manuscripts presents selections of texts that are very close 
to that recorded by Beschi's 1730 Grammatica,® thus arguably representing an 
understanding of ilakkanam as a fivefold field of study. 


MS no. 639 of the Maharaja Serfoji's Saraswathi Mahal Library of Thanjavur 
(SSMLT): Nannül (639a), Akapporulvilakkam (639b), Yâpparungalakkârikai 
(639c) and Tantiyalankaram (639d).™ 

This is arguably the closest instantiation of Beschi's 1730 corpus that I 
came across. 
MS no. 67 of the UVSL: Yâpparunkalakkârikai with a commentary (67), 
Tantiyalankâram (67b), and Nannül (67c).* 


80 Concerning the education of Tamil scholars (pulavars), see e.g. Ebeling 2010, 37-55. 

81 akapporunmülamum purapporutkilakkiyattotu venpâmâlaimülamum. 

82 Note that Purapporutkilakkiyattotu Venpâmâlaimülam is the title by which the 
Purapporulvenpâmâlai is also mentioned in its first ever edition dated 1835 (see Section 6). 

83 See Section 4. 

84 Information obtained from the Catalogue of the Tamil Manuscripts in the Tanjore Maharaja 
Serfoji’s Saraswathi Mahal Library (Olaganatha Pillay 1925, entries nos 90—93). 
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This manuscript, a composite one,” presents us with a deficient 
approximation of Beschi's 1730 corpus; only the Akapporulvilakkam is missing. 

— MS no. 601 of the UVSL: Tirukkural (601a, recorded in the catalogue as 601, 
fols 1'-23?), Cütâmaninikantu (601a2, not recorded in the catalogue, fols 23"- 
62"), Yâpparungalakkârikai (601b, fols 62-92), Nanmanikkatikai (601c1, not 
recorded in the catalogue, fols 93'-101?), Tirikatukam (601c2, not recorded in 
the catalogue, fols 101-109”), Nâlatiyâr (601d, fols 109'-147?, Nannül (601e, 
fols 147'-162") and Akapporulvilakkam (601f, not recorded in catalogue, 
fol. 162", incomplete copy).“ 

This manuscript is a deficient approximation of the corpus found in 
Beschi, given the absence of the Tantiyalankâram. UVSL601 also contains a 
lexicographical work, namely the Cütâmaninikantu and, furthermore, three 
Patinenkilkkanakku works dealing with ethics, namely the Tirukkural, the 
Tirikatukam and the Nâlatiyâr. In this respect, the manuscript represents a 
platform for the combination of grammars and literary texts, similarly to 
UVSL589 (see below). 

— MSS nos5549-5552 of the Government Oriental Manuscript Library of 
Chennai (GOML) constitute in fact a single codicological unit. They contain: 
Nannül (5549, fols1'-3[.),? Yäpparunkalakkärikai (5550, fols 1-8), 
Akapporulvilakkam (5551, fols 1'-34" and an incomplete copy of the 
Purapporulvenpâmâlai (5552, fols 35'-44"), which stops abruptly in the 
middle of the text. 

Although the number of texts in the manuscripts could have been 
originally larger, their extant corpus approximates the one presented by 
Beschi, with the exclusion of the Tantiyalankäram. A peculiarity to be noted 
is the inclusion, instead, of the Purapporulvenpâmâlai along with the 
Akapporulvilakkam, so that the whole topic of porul is fully treated, since 
both akam and puram are covered. 


85 Notably, the left margin of fol. 168' reads basmalı | &wösewb | wewfi (aintavatu | 
ilakkanam | yani; “ani is the fifth [topic of] grammar”). This points to the fact that the manu- 
script indeed suits the concept of a fivefold syllabus. 

86 The numbering ofthe texts follows Descriptive Catalogue 1956, entries nos 82, 119 and 177. 
87 The fact that UVSL67 is a composite can be inferred by the fact that the last text to be found 
in the manuscript, i.e. the Nannül, was copied (from Aug. 1838 to Sept./Oct. 1838) before the 
copy of the Tantiyalankaram was completed (May 1839) and, furthermore, its foliation begins 
anew. I thank Marco Franceschini for checking with me the colophons of this manuscript. 

88 Cf. the information recorded in Descriptive Catalogue 1956, entries nos 118, 169, 252 and 287. 
89 Unfortunately, the margins of the manuscript are sometimes heavily damaged and the folio 
number of the last folio containing the end of the Nannül can only be partially read. 
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— MS no.589 of the UVSL is a rather unique artefact containing not only 
grammatical treatises, but also a large number of excerpts or full copies of 
numerous literary texts, such as the akam works of the Patinenkilkkanakku 
corpus, the Civakacintamani, the Tirumurukârruppatai, the Kallatam, etc.” 
As far as grammatical texts are concerned, UVSL589 has copies of the 
Nannül, the Akapporulvilakkam, the Yâpparungalakkârikai and the 
Tantiyalankaram. Furthermore, it quotes in three sections of the bundle 
stanzas from the Purapporulvenpämälai, which is the only one among the 
ilakkanam texts to include stanzas that illustrate its rules.” In this respect, 
not only this manuscript matches Beschi’s 1730 corpus, but puts it in dia- 
logue with literary texts. 

— MS no. 13 of the Tavattiru Cantalinka Atikalar Kalai Ariviyal Tamilk Kallüri 
Nülakam of Perur (TKNP): Nannül (fols 1-25), Yâpparungalakkârikai 
(fols 26-87) and Akapporulvilakkam (fols 88-102). To these three works, 
which show a continuous foliation, two more texts are added on unnum- 
bered folios: Némindtam (eight leaves) and Köcâtipâtavupamânam (one 
leaf). 

As the manuscript stands now, the topics of eluttu and col are 
reduplicated given the inclusion of both the Nannül and the Nöminâtam. 
However, since the folios containing the latter text are unnumbered, it is 
plausible to assume that this was a later addition to the original plan of the 
manuscript. Similarly, the addition of the very short text called 
Kecâtipâtavupamânam on an unnumbered folio suggests that at a certain 
point someone must have wanted to extend the scope of the content of the 
manuscript. The term kecätipätavupamänam indicates a particular 
convention of describing a person from head to foot through a series of 
similes.” Although this is a topic dealt with in some Pattiyal texts, there are 
a few texts specifically devoted to it, which secondary literature ascribes to 
the domain of ani. The text of the Kecatipatavupamanam found in TKNP13 
corresponds to the third section of one of these texts, namely the 
Uvamanacankirakam.? 


90 A detailed study of this manuscript is found in Buchholz and Ciotti 2017. 

91 As for the other ilakkanam texts, illustrative stanzas are usually found in their commen- 
taries. 

92 See Ilakkanavilakkam, Porulatikâram, Pâttiyal 111 (Kopalaiyar 1974, 253-254). 

93 See Cuppiramaniyan 2009, 580—581. 
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5.3 The sixfold syllabus 


Several manuscripts contain not only the texts mentioned in Beschi’s 1730 

Grammatica, but also at least one Pâttiyal text. In this respect, these manu- 

scripts are the best witnesses of the sixfold syllabus of Tamil ilakkanam, which, 

as it was shown before, primary sources only marginally refer to.” As a matter 
of fact, the selection of texts in these manuscripts can be compared to the kind 

of corpus mentioned by Beschi’s c. 1735 Clavis and by Arumuka Navalar’s 1860 

Tamilppulamai.” 

— MS no. 127 of the Madurai Tamil Sangam of Madurai has three sections. One 
contains in continuous foliation the texts mentioned in Beschi’s 1730 cor- 
pus: Nannül (fols 1-25’), Akapporulvilakkam (fols 25'-51', with double fols 25 
and 39), Yâpparungalakkârikai (fols 51'-58") and Tantiyalankâram (fols 59'— 
67"). Two more sections are added, containing respectively copies of the 
Purapporulvenpamalai (fols 1'-7'; only rules, no illustrative stanzas) and the 
Navanitappáttiyal (fols 1-?).*° 

Interestingly, the first section of the manuscript ends with the following 
statement: TSS - Gere) - Quimper - wit - -Sjeoraieomgib - b - 
Gleo&eewpnpmib (fol. 67", lines 4-5) (eluttu - col - porul - yappu - alankaram 
- {aka} 5 - ilakkanamurrum; ‘sounds/letters, words, poetic matter, metres, 
ornamentation: in total 5 - grammar is completed’) (see Fig. 1).” 

Such a statement clearly shows that the original project of the 
manuscript was to represent a fivefold grammar through the corpus 
described by Beschi 1730. Furthermore, the addition at a later stage in the 
life of the manuscript of the Purapporulvenpâmâlai (only rules without 
illustrative stanzas) and the Navanitappâttiyal shows the influence of a 
broader understanding of the grammatical syllabus, with the inclusion of 
puram in order to complete porul and a Pattiyal text in order to include 
poruttam. 

— MS Indien no.187 of the Bibliothéque nationale de France in Paris: 
Akapporulvilakkam (fols 56'-66"), Purapporulvenpâmâlai (fols 67'-75"; only 


94 See Section 2.4. 

95 SeeSection 4. 

96 Unfortunately, the section of the manuscript occupied by the Navanitappättiyal is heavily 
damaged and only a few folio numbers are left to read (the highest digit being 11). It is thus 
unclear how many folios were used in total for reproducing this copy of the text. 

97 What is probably a second hand has added for each ilakkanam the number of rules found in 
its corresponding text, the total number of rules found in the five texts combined (the computa- 
tion is however problematic) and an invocation. 
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rules, no illustrative stanzas), a text entitled Alankäranül (fols 76'-82'; in 
fact, corresponding to the Tantiyalankaram) and Venpâppâttiyal (fols 83'-87'). 

This manuscript presents some remarkable codicological features. The 
recto of the first folio of the manuscript reads tirukkurukür - cuppiramaniya 
tiksitar cetya pirayokavivekamuulamum uraiyum (‘text and commentary 
of the Pirayökavivökam composed by Cuppiramaniya Tiksitar of 
Tirukkurukür’). Since the first 55 leaves of the manuscript are missing, one 
can assume that it originally contained a copy of the Pirayokavivekam — a 
seventeenth century text that covers col in a Sanskritic fashion — that was 
removed from the bundle and never put back.” In this respect, most proba- 
bly, the manuscript originally represented a deficient approximation of a 
corpus befitting the six-fold syllabus, with the curious inclusion of the 
Pirayokavivekam, which does not deal with eluttu, and the odd exclusion of 
metrics.” 

— MS no. 6368 of the Oriental Research Institute and Manuscript Library of 
Thiruvananthapuram (ORI): Tantiyalankaram (6368a, fols 1-75“), Tol- 
kâppiyam (6368b, fols 77'-98, removed), Némindtam (6368c, fols 99'-112'), 
Nannül and Venpâppâttiyal (6368d and 6368e, fols113'-140"),"? and 


98 For a rough estimate of how many palm-leaves would a copy of the Pirayökavivökam occu- 
py, one can compare MS no. 47 of the Centamilk Kallüri - Tamilc Cankam (Madurai), an incom- 
plete copy containing 45 folios (c. 14 lines per folio) and MS no. 316 of the Tiruvâvatuturai Atina 
Caracuvati Makâl Nülkal (Thiruvavaduthurai), a complete copy of 34 folios (c. 16 lines per 
folio). The latter manuscript was presumably part of a multiple-text manuscript, since its folia- 
tion is 95'-129'. We can thus assume that the 55 missing leaves of Indien 187 (c. 14 lines per 
folio) could have contained an entire copy of the Pirayokavivekam. 

99 Notably, the manuscript contains a double foliation. This was probably added by a second 
hand: the numbers are, in fact, visibly larger than those of the first foliation, which are instead 
of the same size of the characters used to write the texts. According to this second foliation, the 
texts are distributed in the manuscript as follows: Akapporulvilakkam (fols 161'-171"), 
Purapporulvenpamalai (fols 172—180"), Alarikaranül (fols 184'-187') and Venpäppättiyal (fols 188'— 
192"). If our estimate that the copy of the Pirayökavivökam occupied c. 50 folios (see n. 98 
above), it is clear that, at a certain stage of the life of the manuscript, more or less a hundred 
more leaves were added to the bundle. Was a further codicological unit added and, conse- 
quently, all the leaves renumbered? Or, was the present bundle part of a multi-volume manu- 
script (possibly even from its original production plan)? Finally, was this extra section occu- 
pied by a text on metrics? 

100 Unfortunately, due to time constraints at the time of my inspection of this manuscript 
(7 Sept. 2016), I could not carefully check on which folios the Nannül ends and the Venpâp- 
pâttiyal begins. The Index of Tamil Manuscripts (Padmakumari 2009) does not record this 
detail. 
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Akapporulvilakkam (not mentioned in the Index, fols 141—143", probably 
incomplete). 

This manuscript presents the reduplication of eluttu and col with 
inclusion of both the Nēminātam and the Nannūl. It however excludes 
yāppu, unless of course one considers the section on metre within the 
Porulatikâram of the Tolkâppiyam — allegedly included in this artefact but 
missing at the time of my assessment (7 Sept. 2016). 

— MS no. 636 of the SSMLT: Nannül (636a), Akapporulvilakkam (636b), two 
Yapparunkalams (636c,d), Citamparappâttiyal (636e), Tantiyalankära (636f) 
and Nâlatiyâr (636g).?? 

Note that in this manuscript the Yâpparunkalam is preferred to the 
Yâpparungalakkârikai. Furthermore, note also the inclusion of the 
Nälatiyär, one of the ‘didactic’ poems of the Patinenkilkkanakku corpus. 

— MS no.631 of the SSMLT: Nannül (631a), Iraiyanär Porul (631b),'? 
Akapporulvilakkam (631c), Yapparunkalam (631d), Yâpparungalakkârikai 
(631e), Citamparappáttiyal (631f), Venpäppättiyal (631g), Tantiyalankaram 
(631h), Tolkappiyam (631i), Neminatam (631j) and Civakacintamani (631k).'™ 

This manuscript represents an anthology of a good deal of the 
grammatical literature in Tamil with 11 grammatical works. In addition, it 
also contains a copy of the Civakacintâmani, which however seems to be 
contained in a different codicological unit. If confirmed, this feature would 
imply that SSMLT631 is a composite manuscript and not a multiple-text one. 

— MS no. 40 of the UVSL: Taficai-vânan-kövai (40), Tévaram-akattiyar-tirattu 
(40b), Varaiyaruttappâttiyal (40c), Tantiyalankaram (40d), Venpäppättiyal 
(40e), Akâratinikantu (40f), Irattinaccurukkam (40g) and Nöminâtam 
(40h).'® 

In this manuscript, two literary works, namely the Taficai-vânan-kövai 
and the Tevaram-akattiyar-tirattu, are accompanied by a series of grammars 
that cover all fields of the sixfold syllabus, with the odd exclusion of yâppu. 


101 The numbering of the texts follows the Index of Tamil Manuscripts (Padmakumari 2009, 
entries nos 1632, 2085, 2152, 2289 and 3248). 

102 Information obtained from the Catalogue of Tamil Manuscripts (Olaganatha Pillay 1925, 
entries nos 83-89). 

103 Concerning the unique edition of the Iraiyanär Porul (aka Iraiyanâr Akapporul) found in 
this manuscript, see Wilden in this volume. 

104 Information obtained from the Catalogue of Tamil Manuscripts (Olaganatha Pillay 1925, 
entries nos 72-82). 

105 Information obtained from Descriptive Catalogue 1956, entries nos 3, 40, 80, 140, 181 and 
186, 1961, entry no. 924 and 1962, entry no. 1399. 
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Noteworthy is the presence of the Irattinaccurukkam, a text possibly by 
Pukalenti (twelfth-thirteenth century?) or  Villiputtür Vénkataiyar 
(unknown date)“ that deals with similes. This is one of those few short 
treatises devoted to ani that were mentioned above while discussing manu- 
script TKNP13 and its copy of the Köcâtipâtavupamânam. Furthermore, 
UVSLAO also contains a lexicon, entitled Akaratinikantu. Lexicons are as 
essential to the understanding of literature as grammars are, but are seldom 
included in multiple-text manuscripts, possibly due to their bulkiness. 


5.4 Alternative projects 


A few manuscripts contain selections of texts in which more than two fields are 
left uncovered and no pattern seems to emerge that conforms to those outlined 
in the previous sections. Hence, these artefacts were probably produced in order 
to meet scholarly needs that, for the time being, cannot be fully ascertained. For 
instance, they may have been simply produced to fill the gaps in the collection 
of manuscripts of certain libraries. 

En passant, it is worth noting that the Némindtam seems to have been cho- 
sen in place of the Nannül in three occurrences, namely UVSL40, SSMLT645 and 
ORI6361, and the Yapparunkalam in place of the Yapparungalakkârikai in GOML 
R 1200, SSMLT170 and SSMLT645 (cf. SSMLT636 in Section 5.3). 

— MS no. 45 of the UVSL: Akapporulvilakkam (45) and Purapporulvenpamalai 

(45a). 9" 

This manuscript has a clear focus on the topic of porul. 

— MS no.4/34 of the TKNP: Akapporulvilakkam (fols 1r-23r) and Tanti- 
yalankâram (fols 241—25v; incomplete). 

— MS no. R1200 of the GOML: Yapparungalakkârikai with commentary (1200a) 
and Nitappâttiyal (1200b).'9* 

— MS no. 170 of the SSMLT: Tantiyalankâram (170a), Yâpparunkalam (170b) 
and Kucalavar Katai (170c). 

— MS no.645 of the SSMLT: Venpâppâttiyal with commentary (645a), 

Yâpparunkalam (645b) and Nöminâtam with commentary (645c)."° 


106 See Descriptive Catalogue 1956, 57. 

107 The numbering of the texts follows Descriptive Catalogue 1956, entries nos 31 and 155. 

108 Information obtained from A Triennial Catalogue of Tamil Manuscripts (Bahadur and 
Chandrasekharan 1949, 2133-2134). 

109 Information obtained from the Catalogue of Tamil Manuscripts (Olaganatha Pillay 1925, 
entries nos 114-116). 
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— MS no. 8068 of the ORI: Yapparungalakkârikai (8068), a tuti (‘eulogy’) enti- 
tled Pancatacappirakaranam (8068a) and Nannül Eluttatikaram (kantikai) 
(8068b).'! 

— MS no.6361 of the ORI: Nöminâtam with commentary (6361a) and 
Venpäppättiyal (6361b).'” 


6 Multiple-text printed books 


At the time when most of the manuscripts discussed in the previous section 
were produced, print culture was consolidating its presence in the Tamil schol- 
arly world. A few early printed books seem to be the result of an attempt at 
assembling corpora that represent specific grammatical syllabi. 

One such book is the Ilakkanappancakankalil Nannünmülamum Akapporun- 
mülamum Purapporutkilakkiyattotu Venpämälaimülamum published in 1835 by 
Tantavaraya Mutaliyâr together with Manécar A. Muttuccamippillai — who, at 
different times, will both hold the position of head Tamil pundit at College of 
Fort St. George of Madras/Chennai.'? The title of this publication interestingly 
seems to indicate that the editors made a conscious choice in assembling a 
selection of texts that represented a threefold understanding of ilakkanam, i.e. 
the one including eluttu, col and porul (akam as well as puram), but aware that 
this represents a subset of a fivefold grammar, which is explicitly mentioned in 
the title (ilakkanappancakankalil ‘among the five grammars’). 

Another book entitled Nannül mülam, Nampi Akapporul mülam, Purapporul 
Venpâ Malai mülam, Yapparunkalam mülam, Yâpparunkalakkârikai mülam, 
Tantiyalankâram mülam and edited by one Naracinkapuram Virâcâmi Mutaliyâr 
in 1864 seems to have contained copies of the six grammars mentioned in the 
title itself."^ Here all topics of fivefold ilakkanam are covered through the texts 


110 Information obtained from the Catalogue of Tamil Manuscripts (Olaganatha Pillay 1925, 
entries nso 99-101). 

111 Information obtained from the Index of Tamil Manuscripts (Padmakumari 2009, entries 
nos 2159, 2323 and 3000). 

112 Information obtained from the Index of Tamil Manuscripts (Padmakumari 2009, entries 
nos 2288 and 3249). 

113 I consulted a copy at the Roja Muthiah Research Library of Chennai, item no. 100503. 
Another copy is also held at the British Library according to the online catalogue. About the 
two editors, see, for instance, Zvelebil 1992, 159 n. 36 and Blackburn 2003, 96-102. 

114 Iwas unable to find a record of any library holding a copy of this book. Thus, I completely 
rely upon the information provided about it by Venkatacämi 1962, 151. 
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that we know from Beschi's 1730 list, with the peculiarity that the topic of yappu 
is treated twice with inclusion not only of the Yapparunkalakkarikai, but also of 
the Yâpparunkalam. 

Interestingly, a major discrepancy between manuscripts and printed books 
that have been taken here into consideration seems to be the fact that the latter 
do not include Pattiyal texts. 


7 Towards an integrated approach to the study of 
Tamil grammar 


Studying the interplay between syllabi, corpora and manuscripts - through the 
combination of philological and codicological observations — has the potential 
to help us reach a better understanding of premodern and early-modern Tamil 
scholarship. In the previous sections, I have tried to specifically apply this 
method to the study of ilakkanam, the traditional field of Tamil grammar. 

What has emerged is that knowing the history of ilakkanam as it is repre- 
sented in the primary sources allows us to make sense of certain collections of 
texts found in multiple-text and composite manuscripts and, at the same time, 
investigating manuscripts allows us to obtain a more precise picture of the 
history of Tamil grammar. In this respect, one of the most interesting results of 
the present perusal is that it was possible to trace the marked emergence of a 
sixfold syllabus during the nineteenth century - the century in which most of 
the extant manuscripts were produced, thus including those examined in this 
article. This syllabus and its corpus, which saw the inclusion of Pâttiyal texts, 
were very rarely referred to in the literature, but are manifest in the selection of 
texts of several manuscripts.'^ 

Notably, the first comprehensive grammatical treatise to include the topics 
that were found in Pattiyal texts is the Ilakkanavilakkam, which places it as a 
sub-topic of its section on porul. However, these topics were not included in the 
following comprehensive grammars, i.e. the Tonnülvilakkam of C. G. Beschi 
(1730), the Cuvâminâtam of Cuvâmikkavirâyar (nineteenth century) and the 
Muttuviriyam of Muttuvira Upattiyayar (nineteenth century). We can thus 


115 SeeSection 5.3. 
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observe a divergence in the syllabus between these treatises and certain manu- 
scripts that include Pattiyal texts in their selection of texts." 

On a more general level, a consideration that emerges from the materials 
that have been here taken under analysis pertains to the way one may narrate 
the history of Tamil grammar, in particular the way in which grammatical 
knowledge was passed down through generations. A possible historiography 
would see in the field of ilakkanam a constant tension between the composition 
of comprehensive treatises that aimed at covering the whole gamut of grammat- 
ical topics — whether they were thought to be three, five, or else - and corpora 
of treatises dealing in-depth with one or maximum two topics at the time. Such 
a view seems to be supported by certain multiple-text and composite manu- 
scripts, which just contain the 'monographic' treatises that we find, for 
instance, in the list of texts compiled by Beschi in his 1730 Grammatica." How- 
ever, there are also other manuscripts, namely ORI6368 and SSMLT631, that 
include both the ‘monographic’ treatises and, for instance, copies of the 
Tolkappiyam, which steadily enjoyed the status of the paragon of Tamil gram- 
mars. 

This latter configuration clearly points to the direction that already 
emerged, for instance, from Caminataiyars autobiography, where a flexible 
account of the way in which grammatical treatises were studied and taught is 
depicted." Scholars were freely roaming through all available grammars, ac- 
cording to their level of proficiency and competence in the field of cen-tamil 
(Classical Tamil), thus in fact contributing to the constant reshaping of the 
boundaries of both syllabi and corpora. At the same time, one should not forget 
the obvious, i.e. that manuscript hardly existed in isolation, but were parts of larger 
collections, where, it is not hard to imagine, a manuscript containing the Nannül, 
the Akapporulvilakkam, the Yapparungalakkarikai and the Tantiyalankâram — or a 
manuscript containing just a selection of them? - lied next to another 
manuscript containing, for instance, a copy of the Tolkappiyam. 


116 Itis also interesting to observe the great variety in the selection of Pâttiyals that are copied 
in the manuscripts. None in particular seems in fact to have emerged as the most popular or 
authoritative. 

117 SeeSection 5.2. 

118 This was not the case, for instance, for the Ilakkanavilakkam, which was harshly criticised 
by Civafiàna Cuvamikal in his Ilakkanavilakkaccuràvali (‘Cyclone on the Ilakkanavilakkam’). Is 
it just a case that so far we could not find any multiple-text or composite manuscripts including 
a copy of the Ilakkanavilakkam? 

119 See Section 4. 

120 See Section 5. 
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Fig. 1: MS no. 127 of the Madurai Tamil Sangam (fol. 67v, lines 4-5) reads: 
eluttu - col - porul - yappu - alankäram - {aka} 5 - ilakkanamurrum. 
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Abstract: One of the most powerful factors triggering the production and diffu- 
sion of manuscripts among the Ethiopian Muslim communities is the necessity of 
providing teachers and students with texts to be studied at the traditional learn- 
ing institutions. In the present paper I will exemplify this connection by analys- 
ing the way the Minhâğ al-talibin by Nawawi (d. 1277), a renowned handbook 
used in the Ethiopian syllabus for advanced students of Islamic law, is copied 
and circulated. Differently from what happens in other areas of the Muslim world, 
in Ethiopia the text is mostly distributed into four codices, each of which corre- 
sponds to a branch of the law, which is studied at different stages of the local 
curriculum. 


1 Preliminary remarks: the school of al-Safi‘T and 
the Horn of Africa 


The legal school of al-Sàfi (Ar. al-madhab al-Sâfii/al-Sâfi'iyya) is one of four 
legal schools (madhab) unanimously regarded by all Sunni Muslims as giving an 
equally acceptable interpretation of Islamic law.' Initiated by Muhammad b. Idris 
al-Safi (d. 820), a former disciple of Mâlik b. Anas (the founder of the epony- 
mous Mälikite school) and of Muhammad b. Hasan al-Saybani (a student of Abū 


1 I have tried to avoid the word ‘orthodox’ here as it is extremely problematic to define an 
Islamic interpretative ‘orthodoxy’. Despite their being at variance on many important issues, 
Safi‘ism and the three other schools (the Hanafi, the Maliki and the Hanbali) all recognise each 
other as fully legitimate ways of expounding the sources of law and make up the bulk of tradi- 
tional Islamic Sunnite jurisprudence. For a general description of Islamic law and its four Sunni 
schools, see the handbook by Hallag published in 2009. 


© Open Access. © 2021 Alessandro Gori, published by De Gruyter. This work is licensed under 
the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
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Hanifa’s, the founder of the Hanafi school), it is considered to be the third most 
widespread school of law in the Sunni world; it is well established in Egypt, 
Palestine, Lebanon, Syria, the Kurdish regions of the Middle East, Dagestan, 
Chechenia and Ingushetia, Hijaz, Yemen, the Horn of Africa, the whole Swahili 
coast, the Maldives, coastal areas of India and Sri Lanka, Myanmar, Thailand, 
Singapore, Malaysia, Indonesia, Brunei and the Philippines. 

As for the Ethiopian region, it can be reasonably hypothesised that since at 
least the second half of the eighteenth century, the law school of al-Sâfi“i has been 
overwhelmingly strong in the hinterland of central, eastern and southern 
Ethiopia. Nowadays it is possibly the most widespread madhab in the country, 
representing the absolute majority in the southern and eastern regions and shar- 
ing Islamic law instruction and practice with the Hanafite school in the central 
and northern areas. 

The history of the arrival and diffusion of Safi‘ism in the Horn of Africa is still 
practically unknown. The overall picture that has been gleaned so far from the 
few scattered sources that are available is that the Safi‘ites eventually managed 
to impose themselves at the expense of the school named after Abü Hanifa, which 
was originally the most popular madhab in the whole area. 

In the 1330s, the classical Arabic geographer and historian Sihàb al-Din 
Ahmad ibn Fağlallâh al-‘Umari (d. 1349) compiled a vivid description of the living 
conditions of Ethiopian Muslims, collecting information in Cairo from the 
renowned Hanafi law scholar (fagih) of Zayla? Gamal al-Din ‘Abdallah b. Yüsuf 
b. Muhammad al-Zayla'i (d. 1360)? and a group of other jurists from the same 
geographical area,” from ‘Abd al-Mu'min,” an otherwise unknown Sayh, and from 


2 Zayla' is an ancient port city on the coast of the present-day republic of Somaliland. In clas- 
sical Arabic sources, the relation adjective (Ar. nisba) al-Zayla'i is commonly used to refer to 
people who not only come from the city itself, but from its hinterland as well (see the introduc- 
tory article in Gori 2014). 

3 Gamal al-Din ‘Abdallah al-Zayla'i became extremely famous in the Islamic world as the author 
of two huge collections of prophetic sayings, one extracted from the handbook of law according 
to the Hanafi school, al-Hidaya by al-Marginani, and the second from the commentary on the 
Qur'an by al-Zamahsari. 

4 It is interesting to note that fagih Gamal al-Din was a Hanafite and a disciple of another 
renowned Hanafi law expert originating from the city of Zayla' and living in Cairo, Fahr al-Din 
Utman b. “Ali al-Zayla‘i (d. 1342; the author of the Tabyin al-haqá'iq, a commentary on the hand- 
book of law according to the Hanafi school, Kanz al-dagâ'ig by al-Nasafi). The presence of several 
learned Hanafi men from the Horn of Africa in Cairo is in itself proof of the strength of that law 
school in the north-east African region in the middle of the fourteenth century. 

5 In the last edition of the Arabic text of al-‘Umari’s Masâlik (2010), this personage is identified 
by the editor as Şafi al-Din “Abd al-Mu'min b. “Abd al-Haqq al-Hanbali al-Bagdadi (d. 1338), a 
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a merchant called al-hagg Farag al-Fuwwi (or al-Fawwi). The data was used by 
the author to write the eighth chapter of his encyclopaedic work Masalik al-abşâr 
fi mamälik al-amsar, which was intended as a handbook for educating the offi- 
cials of the Mamlük chancellery.° According to the data provided by al-‘Umari, 
Ethiopian Muslims were under the administration of seven different kingdoms 
(mamalik): the inhabitants of the kingdom of Ifat, the biggest and strongest of 
them, were mostly Safi‘is. In the six remaining kingdoms, Hanafites were in the 
majority. 

It is possible to compare this data with what the legal expert of the Hanafi 
school Hâmid b. Siddiq of Harar (one of the main Islamic centres of education in 
the Horn of Africa) wrote in the middle of the eighteenth century.” Apparently, in 
the course of four centuries, the situation described by al-“Umari had changed 
radically (and dramatically): the Ethiopian jurist lamented that his school was 
disappearing from the cultural and social landscape of his city and Safi‘ites had 
become the strongest group. In fact, he said, Harar was almost entirely Safi‘ite 
at the time of writing and Hanafism had practically disappeared.? 

Combining these two sources, we can therefore surmise that Sâfi'ism slowly 
established itself as the leading school of law in eastern and southern Ethiopia 
between the fourteenth and the eighteenth century while Hanafism slowly lost 
its influence and eventually only survived as a tiny minority stream.” 

On the shores of the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean, this process of change 
was made more complicated by the arrival of the Ottomans in the middle of the 
sixteenth century. Hanafism was always the law school officially supported by 
the Sublime Porte and wherever the Ottomans managed to extend their influence, 
they fostered its expansion." The Horn of Africa was no exception here: starting 
from the shores of contemporary Eritrea and Djibouti, Hanafism spread into the 


representative of the Hanbali school of law and author of an abridged version of the geographical 
dictionary of Yâgüt. No reference or source is provided to justify the identification, though, 
which thus remains a tentative one. 

6 A French translation of Chapter 8 of al-‘Umari’s Masâlik was produced by the famous Arabist 
Maurice Gaudefroy-Demombynes (Gaudefroy-Demombynes 1927). 

7 For more on fagih Hamid, see the general article in Wagner 2005. 

8 On the position of the Hanafite Hamid against the Safi‘ites, see Brunschvig 1974 (in particular 
452-454). 

9 See Cerulli 1936, 45 on this point; at the time the book was published, only one area of the city 
was still following the Hanafi school. 

10 The chronology and the general picture is different in Somalia, where there is no hint of 
Hanafism’s earlier supremacy over Safi‘ism. 

11 Peters 2005, 147-158. 
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Ethiopian hinterland and highlands thanks to the Ottomans. However, it is still 
unclear whether the strong presence of Hanafism in Eritrea, northern Ethiopia 
and the Awsa region was caused by this later wave of diffusion facilitated by the 
Ottomans or it was a well-preserved remnant ofthe older Hanafite establishments 
mentioned by al-‘Umari in the fourteenth century. A third possible explanation 
(and probably the most plausible one) is that the Hanafite majority in those areas 
is due to a combination of both elements: some well-rooted remnants of an older 
presence resisted the expansion of Safi‘ism and were subsequently revived by the 
Ottoman influence, enabling them to survive and flourish to this day. 

The reasons why Hanafism lost ground in favour of Safi‘ism in most of the 
Ethiopian Muslim communities are impossible to discover in any detail. There 
are, however, a number of sources that provide us with a vivid account of how 
the shift of schools generally took place. 

A tale preserved in one of the hagiographies of the renowned holy man Sayh 
Husayn of Bale, a southern region of Ethiopia, who possibly lived in the thir- 
teenth century,” shows a Hanafite legal expert disputing with the Sayh, who was 
a Safi‘ite, on the legal status of sorghum/tef beer (Arabic madar; Oromo farso, 
Amharic fálla). The Hanafite fagih considers the beverage licit, whereas Sayh 
Husayn strongly forbids its usage and in the end manages to prove that his legal 
opinion is the best.” 

Moreover, the same text recounts how faqih Misa al-Muqri', a devotee of Sayh 
Husayn, eventually came back to Ethiopia from Yemen, where he had completed 
his education under the guidance of the famous law experts Ismäfil 
b. Muhammad al-Hadrami (d. 1298) and Ahmad b. Musa b. ‘Ugayl (d. 1291). The 
learned Ethiopian man took with him knowledge of the Tanbih and the 
Muhaddab, two fundamental books of the Safi‘ite madhab authored by the 
renowned Abii Ishaq Ibrahim al-Siräzi (d. 1083). Thanks to the strong support 
he received from Sayh Husayn, fagih Misa managed to get these two ‘new’ hand- 
books to replace the ‘Book of al-Dumayri’, which was previously used in the 
region as a reference work for legal education.” 

This second hagiographical story confirms that a decisive push for the arrival 
and the further spread of Safi‘ism in Ethiopia (as elsewhere in the Horn of Africa) 


12 See Gori 1996 for an introductory description of the texts and the holy man. 

13 See Cerulli 1938, 8-10 for the full story. 

14 Itis not clear from the text whether the Ethiopian student in Yemen also brought manuscript 
copies of the two books by al-Sirazi with him or simply obtained permission (iğâza) to teach them 
orally after having learnt them from his own teacher. 

15 See Cerulli 1938, 17-19 and Gori 1996, 60-62 for the tale. The ‘Book of al-Dumayri’ remains 
impossible to identify, unfortunately. 
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was given by the learning centres of the school in Yemen. Many foreign students 
went to central Yemen and Hadramawt in order to study Safi‘ite legal interpreta- 
tion, in particular the city of Zabid in the former region and the town of Bayt al- 
Fagih in the case of the above-mentioned tale, where Ahmad b. Misa b. ‘Ugayl 
was based. The cities of Tarim and Say'ün in the latter region were also popular 
destinations.“ 

In terms of the early modern era, it is a well-known fact that Ethiopian and 
Somali scholars went to study in northern Yemen and Hadramawt and then pro- 
ceeded to Mecca to perform the pilgrimage. Coming back to their native regions, 
they spread or strengthened Safi‘ism, teaching all the main reference texts of the 
school the way they had learnt them abroad. Yemeni scholars came to Ethiopia 
together with traders in order to teach (sometimes it is impossible to distinguish 
between the two). Harar was a particularly popular goal. Some of them settled in 
the Muslim areas of the country and definitively anchored Safi‘ism in the regional 
culture.” 

Finally, in very general terms, apart from the fact that the legal theory that 
the Safi‘ite school developed was possibly more attractive than the one of other 
schools, the capability to organise and transmit the madhab’s corpus of 
knowledge presumably played a role in making the ‘new’ school more appealing 
than the older one(s). In addition, teaching and learning methodologies may 
have facilitated the transfer of students and teachers from one school to the other. 
This idea needs to be scrutinised further in the light of a comparative analysis of 
each school’s organisational structure and its capability to foster the spread of its 
syllabus, however.’ 


16 See Cerulli 1938, 26 on this point. The Swahili coast and Indonesia are two more regions of 
the Islamic world that present the same picture as the Horn of Africa: in both those areas, it was 
the Hadrami scholarly and commercial diaspora that caused the first introduction and further 
diffusion of the Safi‘ite school of law. 

17 As for Ethiopia, see the case of mufti Dâwüd b. Abi Bakr (1724-1819), for example, as well as 
that of Sayh ‘Umar al-Dabarziti, Ibrahim al-Ifati and others mentioned in ‘Abdallah Hidr 2014, 
144-145. A learned Yemenite man in Ethiopia in 1249-1255 is discussed in Cerulli 1943, 276-278. 
18 A very general description of the possible reasons for Safi‘ism spreading in Yemen at the 
expense of Hanafism and Malikism can be found in Badib 2009, 184-187. 
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2 Thetransmission of knowledge within the 
Safi'ite school and the Minhâğ al-talibin 


Minhâğ al-tâlibin wa-‘umdat al-muftin fi fiqh madhab al-imâm al-Sâfi'i (referred to 
in short as Minhâğ al-tâlibin or even Minhâğ tout-court)” is a text for the advanced 
study of Islamic law according to the exegetical principles of the Safi‘ite school 
authored by the famous and revered Syrian scholar Abū Zakariya’ Yahyâ b. Saraf 
al-Nawawi (d. 1277) and possibly completed in 669 AH / 1270-1271 CE.” The im- 
portance of the Minhâğ in the Safi'ite madhab should not be underestimated. 

While masterfully analysing the ways of transmission of the traditional cor- 
pus of knowledge in the Safi‘ite school,” Eduard Sachau pointed out five text con- 
stellations that became the pivots around which the school's teaching and 
learning were structured. The fourth text cluster he described is one formed 
around the Minhâğ al-talibin. 

The ‘Minhag gruppe’, as Sachau called it,” consists of the text of al-Nawawi’s 
work and some of its commentaries, ‘super-commentaries’ and glosses. Sachau 
divided it into two subgroups: firstly, the one composed of (a) Sarh al-minhâğ by 
Zakariya’ al-Anşâri (d. 1520), (b) Tuhfat al-Muhtâğ by Ibn Hagar al-Haytami 
(d. 1566) and (c) Nihâyat al-muhtâğ by al-Ramli (d. 1596),? and secondly, the one 
composed by (a) the Manhağ al-tullâb, an abridged version of the Minhâğ by 
Zakariya' al-Ansari, (b) the glosses of Sulaymân al-Bağirmi (d. 1806) on this text 
(Hâsiyat al-Bağirmi “alâ Manhağ al-tullâb), (c) the glosses of Nür al-Din “Ali al- 
Sabarâmlisi (d. 1676) on Zakariya' al-Ansari’s commentary on the Minhâğ 


19 One possible English translation of the title is ‘The way for the students and the pillar for the 
muftis concerning the legal practice of the school of imam al-Sâfi'”. Significantly, the word 
minhâğ has come to mean ‘course of study” or ‘academic programme’ in Modern Standard Ara- 
bic. 

20 On the personality and work of al-Nawawi, see the introductory article by Wilhelm Heffening 
1993 The learned man acquired widespread fame throughout the Islamic world thanks to his 
collection of ‘Forty hadit’ (al-Arba‘in al-nawawiyya) and his devotional/pietistic Riyâd al-şâlihin 
(‘The gardens of the righteous’, also a selection of sayings by the Prophet). 

21 Sachau 1897, XIX-XXIV. 

22 Sachau 1897, XXII-XXIV. 

23 Some Arabic sources from Yemen (e.g. al-Saggâf s.a., 118-119) point to the tendency of the 
Safi‘ites of Egypt to prefer the Nihâya by al-Ramli to the Tuhfa by al-Haytami, which is considered 
more reliable by the Safi‘ite scholars of Hadramawt, Syria, the Kurdish region, Daghestan and 
most of Yemen and Hi£az. 
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(Hàsiyat al-Sabarämlisi “alâ Sarh al-Minhâğ) and (d) Zakariya’ al-Anşâri's com- 
mentary on his Manhağ al-tullâb (entitled Fath al-Wahhâb bi-Sarh Manhag al- 
tullâb). 

In a very detailed and critical review of Sachau's volume on Safi‘ism he wrote 
in 1898 (and published a year later), Snouck Hurgronje” strongly underlined the 
special position that the ‘Minhäg group’ occupies among the handbooks of the 
Safi‘ite school. In particular, al-Nawawi's text gained unchallenged prestige: via 
the al-Muharrar by Abi al-Qasim al-Rafi‘i (d. 1226), al-Gazzali’s (d. 1111) al-Wağiz 
and the Nihâyat al-matlab by Imam al Haramayn al-Guwayni (1085), the teach- 
ings of the Minhâğ reach the very source of Safi‘ite tradition, i.e. the Muhtasar al- 
Muzani, authored by one the most outstanding direct disciples of al-Sâfi“i, the 
eponymous founder of the school.” 

The exceptional importance of the Minhâğ in the school of al-Safi'i is con- 
firmed by the fact that the title is mentioned as one of the main reference books 
of the madhab all over the Islamic world. Practitioners of law and students at 
higher-level educational institutions have recourse to the Minhâğ scholars. The 
text is used by advanced students who have already gone through simpler or 
introductory handbooks, for example in Somalia” and Ethiopia,” and it is con- 
sidered one of the fundamental law texts in Indonesia” and East Africa as well.” 

Unfortunately, no comprehensive survey of the manuscript tradition of the 
Minhâğ has been conducted so far and such a study would go well beyond the 
scope of the present paper. I am therefore obliged to limit myself to making some 
very general observations on this point. 

Carl Brockelmann’s Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur (GAL!) and its sup- 
plement volumes (GAL S) list a total of 22 manuscripts of al-Nawawi’s work scat- 
tered over many different countries in the Islamic world and various European 


24 Snouck Hurgronje 1899, 144. 

25 Earlier references to a direct connection between al-Nawawi's Minhâğ and the Muhtasar al- 
Buwayti (d. 846; another of al-Safi‘’s direct disciples) that were particularly contained in nine- 
teenth-century European sources need to be reassessed in light of the later publication (1998) of 
the Muhtasar that al-Muzani wrote (d. 877-8). 

26 See al-Sümäli 2015, 243-244. 

27 Hussein Ahmed 1988, 94-106 (especially 100). 

28 Van den Berg 1882, viii. The importance of al-Nawawi’s text is the reason why the Dutch 
colonial administration in Indonesia decided to publish it and have it translated into French; 
van Bruinessen 1990, 226-269. 

29 Becker 1911, 1-48 (particularly 21-22 here); Farsy 1989, passim; Loimeier 2009, 179, 182, 208 
confirms that the Minhâğ is still being taught as a major reference text in twenty-first-century 
Zanzibar. 
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libraries as well.” Obviously, though, this number should only be considered a 

vague hint of the text’s diffusion among Muslim scholars; an updated analysis of 

all the catalogues and manuscript collections now available could easily multiply 
this figure a number of times. 

A cursory look at the description of some of the known codices of the work 
shows that the text was normally copied completely, producing a relatively thick 
manuscript.” This is the case for the following manuscripts, for example: 

— Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Or. 3023 (94 fols); 

— Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Ar. 4522 (210 fols, octavo, 17.75 x 12.5 cm; 15 lines; 
no date); 

— Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Ar. 4523 (Wc. 1425; 243 fols, octavo, 15 lines, 
18.5 x 131.3 cm; 12.5 x 8.5 cm; no date, terminus ante quem 1353 CE);? 

— Gotha, Forschungsbibliothek, Ar. 955 (234 fols, 25.5 x 17.5 cm; 17 lines; 
18 rağab 891 - 20 July 1486); 

— Gotha, Forschungsbibliothek, Ar. 956 (281 fols; 17.5 x 13.5 cm, 15 lines; no 
date); 

— A Gotha, Forschungsbibliothek, Ar. 957 (196 fols, 20.5 x 15 cm, 18 lines, 21 dü 
al-qa'da 728);? 

— the three codices in the Sammlung Haupt in Berlin (137: 440 “Seiten [220 
fols?] 17.7 x 25.2 cm, 15 lines, dated ‘x64’ [possibly 864 AH / 1459-1460 CE or 
964 AH / 1556-1557 CE according to the catalogue]; 138: 500 ‘Seiten’ [250 fols?], 
21.5 x 30.5 cm, 12 lines, no date terminus ante quem 1015 AH / 1606-1607 CE; 
139: 598 ‘Seiten’ [299 fols?], 15.5 x 21.6 cm, 7-12 lines, dated 915 AH / 1509— 
1510 CE);* 

— Oxford, Bodleian Library, Or. 707 (141 fols; dated 1469); 

— Oxford, Bodleian Library, Laud. Or. 217 (234 fols; dated 1440); 

— Cambridge, University Library, Or. 479 (251 fols; 20.5 x 15.3 cm; 15 lines; 
dated 1468); 


30 GAL), 395-396; GAL S, 680—682. 

31 Unless otherwise stated, the following list is based on the (sometimes surprisingly scanty) 
data provided by the available online catalogues of Arabic manuscripts (e.g. <archivesetmanuscrits. 
bnf.fr>; <fihrist.org.uk>; <searcharchives.bl.uk>; <orient-digital.staatsbibliothek-berlin.de> [all 
accessed on 10 Dec. 2020]) and aims to give the reader an initial — albeit still rather vague — idea 
about how the text has been copied and circulated in the Islamic world. 

32 Ahlwardt 1892, 97-98. 

33 Pertsch 1880, 223-224. 

34 Hartmann 1906, 16. It is unclear if the German term ‘Seiten’ is used here to refer to pages or 
folios. 
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— Cambridge, University Library, Add. 3181 (196 fols, 17.3 x 12.7 cm; 17 lines; 
possibly dated to 16 rabi‘ al-awwal 806 [3 Oct. 14031); 

— Paris, BnF, Ar. 1002 (174 fols; 17 x 13cm; 19 lines; dated rabi‘ al-tâni 860 
[March-April 1456]), Ar. 1003 (207 fols; 20.5 x 15 cm; 17 lines; 25 dü L-hiğğa 
997 [4 Nov. 1589]), Ar. 1004 (fols 27-154; 21 x 16 cm; 20 lines; 7 Sawwal 704 [3 
May 1305]) and Ar. 4545 (fols 40'-279'; 20 x 13 cm; 13/15 lines; dated 1070 
[1659-1660]; 

— the manuscript in the Khuda Bakhsh Oriental Public Library in Patna 
Ar. 1840 (340 fols, 12.5 x 8.5-8.5 x 5.5 cm; 9 lines; not dated, possibly tenth 
century AH);” 

— the eight copies mentioned in the catalogue of the manuscripts in the librar- 
ies of the madrasas of Mosul.* 


Among some of the more recently digitised manuscripts of the work, there is also 
EAP466/1/13 from the Riyadha Mosque in Lamu (Kenya; 413 pages [206 fols] 
32 x 22 cm; nineteenth century) and EAP144/3/26 from the Surau Lubuk Ipuh Col- 
lection (Pariaman, Sumatra, Indonesia; 354 images available; possibly nine- 
teenth century), which contain the whole of al-Nawawi’s Minhâğ in one volume. 

Finally, the four manuscripts on which the critical edition of the Minhâğ by 
Muhammad Muhammad Tahir Sa‘ban is based (2005) feature the full work copied 
in a single codex.” As they are among the oldest known testimonies of the text, it 
is possible to infer from them that copying the text as a whole in one manuscript 
was common practice ever since the Minhag’s manuscript tradition began. 

From the brief survey above, it therefore seems that al-Nawawi’s text has 
been approached in a compact form in different areas of the Islamic world as a 


35 See Khuda Bakhsh Oriental Public Library 1980, 96. 

36 See al-Galabi al-Mawsili 1927, 114 (Madrasat al-Ha$$iyät, no. 208), 133 (al-Madrasa al-hasaniyya, 
no. 195), 160 (Madrasat ‘Abd al-Rahman Galabi al-Sa’ig, no. 184), 182 (al-Madrasa al-muhammadiyya 
fi Sami‘ al-zaywani, no. 218), 200 (Madrasat al-mulla Zakar - al-hagg Zakariyya, nos 211 and 212), 
220 (Madrasat al-nabi Sit, nos 140 and 150). 

37 Minhâğ 2005; the edition is based on the following manuscripts: al-Ahsa’ Library (KSA), 
n.n., 158 fols (19 lines, 12 words per line), dated 26 ğumâdâ al-ülâ 785 (26 Aug. 1383); the above- 
mentioned Paris, BnF, Ar. 1002 (the editor, oddly enough, does not mention the shelf mark of 
this codex); Damascus, al-Zahiriyya, n.n., 191 fols (15 lines, 13 words per line), not dated but 
terminus ante quem 879 AH / 1474-1475 CE; Riyadh, al-Abikan [al-Obeikan] Library, n.n., 
incomplete codex (missing from the subchapter on menstruation to the book of bankruptcy and 
the whole book on testaments), 162 fols (15 lines per page, 9 words per line), dated 14 Sawwâl 745 
(18 Feb. 1345). 
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reading/study unit to be copied and gone through from beginning to end.” A few 
known iğâzât issued by a teacher to authorise one of his students to teach the 
Minhâğ also treat the text as a whole.” However, these documents do not contain 
any details about the way it was taught and studied, but simply attest the stu- 
dent’s capability to start teaching. 

In terms of its structure, the text is divided into 71 chapters (actually called 
kitab, literally meaning ‘book’“°). Longer chapters are divided into subchapters 
(fasl, literally ‘(sub)chapter’, ‘section’, or bab, ‘chapter’); shorter sections devoted 
to specific aspects of a more general issue are dealt with in subparagraphs (far; 
lit. ‘branch’). No further internal division can be detected: themes and topics dis- 
cussed in the text flow according to an organising logic that partially recalls that 
of the collections of sayings of the Prophet, but is apparently based directly on 
examples from the Nihdyat al-matlab by al-Guwayni, to which the Minhâğ stands 
in a direct textual relationship, as mentioned above. 

No research has been carried out so far to ascertain when the Minhâğ is intro- 
duced and studied in the schools where it is used as a reference book in a stu- 
dent’s education. Generally speaking, the teaching and studying methodology of 
the different branches of the Safi‘ite school is only known very vaguely and the 
students’ progression from the simpler books to the more difficult ones is also 
difficult to follow up.“ 

A general teaching practice in Yemen, at least, seems to be that al-Nawawi’s 
Minhäg is only covered after seven to eight basic books have been read.“ The text 


38 One remarkable exception is Oxford, Bodleian Library, Arab. c. 87 (201 fols; possibly nine- 
teenth century), which contains the second half only, beginning with the section on marriage 
(Kitab al-nikâh). 

39 They are published as an appendix to the above-mentioned edition of the Minhag 2005, 603-607. 
40 The terminology is calqued on that in use in the collections of sayings of the Prophet and 
subsequently in treatises on law. 

41 To my knowledge, the best description of the levels through which the Safi‘ite students go 
(with direct reference to the books used at each step of the progression) is the one contained in 
Loimeier 2009, 163-173, where the situation in Zanzibar is analysed. This outstanding contribu- 
tion, however, does not go into any specific detail on the way the Minhâğ is studied in Zanzibar 
(or any other law book, for that matter). 

42 On a website devoted to the study of Islamic law («ahlalhdeeth.com/vb/showthread. 
php?t=21333>, accessed on 5 Dec. 2018), which refers explicitly to the practice of the Safi‘ite stu- 
dents in Yemen (particularly in Hadramawt), a user called Abü Hamza affirmed on 19 July 2004 
that study begins with the al-Dahira al-Musrifa by al-Habib “Umar b. Muhammad b. Salim 
b. Hafiz, then it continues with the al-Risäla al-gal-la by Ahmad b. Zayn al-Habasi and then the 
Safinat al-nağâh by Sâlim b. Samir. On the same portal (<https://www.ahlalhdeeth.com/vb/ 
showthread.php?t-299387.html», accessed on 29 Sept. 2019), an article by Fahd “Abdallâh 
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is thus only considered accessible once a student has acquired a sound 
knowledge of the basic principles of Islamic law and is already able to cope with 
fairly complicated juridical issues and disputes. 


3 Studying Safi'ism in Ethiopia: manuscripts of 
the Minhâğ al-talibin 


Only very general information is available on the curriculum studiorum of the 
Muslims in Ethiopia. Law is always one of the core subjects of learning and teach- 
ing activity in any Islamic society. In Harar and Wâllo, the two Islamic areas of 
the country for which more detailed data is available, the Minhâğ is held in a 
respected position by scholars of the Sáfi'ite school. In both regions, al-Nawawi's 
work is used in higher education as a standard text in Islamic law. In Harar, a 
mosque came to be called Kabir Minhâğ after a teacher who was given this nick- 
name because he spent every evening lecturing his students on the Minhâğ. 

As further undeniable proof of the text's wide circulation, intensive and 
extensive research carried out as part of the research project ‘Islam in the Horn of 
Africa: A Comparative Literary Approach'? has enabled researchers to locate 
forty testimonies of the Minhâğ, including printed books (two copies of the same 
edition) and fragments (both handwritten [eight] and in print [five]). 

Leaving printed books,^ fragments, and excerpts aside in the present con- 
text, ^ the information yielded by the aforementioned group of codices can be 


al-Hubay3i published on 12 December 2012 argues that students start from the Safinat al-nagah 
and then go on reading Abii Suga‘ and its commentary by Muhammad Ibn al-Qàsim. 

43 The research project (identified by the acronym IslHornAfr) is based at the University of 
Copenhagen and was financed by the European Research Council (Advanced Grant no. 322849 
for the period from 2013 to 2018). The Principal Investigator is the present writer; for further 
details, visit the project's website: «islhornafr.eu» (accessed on 10 Dec. 2020). 

44 Aggaro shaykh Kamal, 00041, pp. 1-167; Jimata Muhammad Abba Jamal, 00024, pp. 1-167. 
45 Addis Ababa, Institute of Ethiopian Studies, 02660, fols 1'-2", 8'-8"; Aggaro shaykh Kamal, 
00047, fols 2-4": Hargeisa Cultural Centre, 00035, pp. 145-160, printed book only; the Kitab 
ummahät al-awläd from the edition of Cairo Dar al-kutub al-‘arabiyya al-kubrà ramadan 1328 
September-October, 1910 printed on the margin of Zakariya al-Anşâri's Manhağ; Jimata 
Muhammad Abba Jamal, 00041, pp. 247-514, 00045, pp. 1-208 printed on the margin of the 
Mugni al-muhtâğ ilâ ma'rifat ma'âni alfâz al-Minhâğ (second part), Dàr al-Kutub al-'arabiyya 
al-kubrâ s.a., 00054, Minhağ al-tâlibin (vol. 2), al-Qahira: al-Matba‘a al-‘Amira al-Sarafiyya 
1314 AH (1896-1897); Washington, Catholic University, Weiner Collection, 00018, fols 30'-38" 
excerpt from the Kitab al-tahara inserted in a manuscript of the commentary Tuhfat al-muhtag, 
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summarised as follows. Only two manuscripts have a colophon: Addis Ababa, 
Institute of Ethiopian Studies 04570 dated to 1260 AH / 1844-1845 cE and Addis 
Ababa, Institute of Ethiopian Studies 04582 dated to 29 Sumâdâ al-ülâ 1260 AH (16 
June 1844). All the others are undated, but judging from their palaeographical 
features, they can be tentatively assigned to a period starting from the last part of 
the eighteenth and stretching well into the nineteenth century. More precise 
chronological boundaries are difficult to set, as research on the palaeography 
and the material aspects of the Ethiopian Islamic manuscript tradition is still in 
its infancy.“ 

As for the geographical distribution of the testimonies, all the Safi‘ite areas 
of Ethiopia are attested: Wâllo, central-western Ethiopia, and Harar in eastern 
Ethiopia. 

The overwhelming majority of the codices are thickly annotated and glossed 
in the margins." Most of the notes are taken from some famous commentaries or 
‘super-commentaries’ on the Minhâğ and are of a lexicographical nature and/or 
contain legal explanations and observations on more complicated aspects of the 
text. The content of the marginalia (all in Arabic and not in local languages) and 
the way they are distributed on the page seem to point to their usage as an aid for 
teaching and studying. The production process of the codices of the Minhâğ in 
the Horn of Africa therefore seems to be localisable to the educational environ- 
ment. 

The most striking feature of the Ethiopian testimonies of the Minhâğ is that 
with the exception of four instances the text is copied in manuscripts containing 
only a quarter of the work, which is thus spread over four volumes. 

The following is a brief list of the 25 codices containing a quarter of the 
Minhäg retrievable in the Is!HornAfr database: 

1. Addis Ababa, Institute of Ethiopian Studies, 02655, fols 3'-95"*: from the 

beginning of the book (Kitâb al-tahâra) to the end of Kitâb al-hagg (1/4) 

2. Addis Ababa, Institute of Ethiopian Studies, 02660, fols 11-137" from the end 
of Kitab al-waşâyâ to the beginning of Kitâb al-tadbir; incomplete at the 

beginning and end (it corresponds to the second half, 2/2 [2/4, 3/4 and 4/4]); 


Washington, Catholic University, Weiner Collection, 00149, fols 87'-87"; Washington, Catholic 
University, Weiner Collection, 00174, fols 1'-2"; Washington, Catholic University, Weiner Collec- 
tion, 00174, fols 130'-131"); Wâlgite, Zabbi Molla Library, 00007, fols 81'-83"; Wälgite, Zabbi 
Molla Library, 00226, pp. 153-190, printed excerpt from the first part of the work. 

46 However, see Regourd 2014, 2018a and 2018b. 

47 Seethe pioneering article by Hernández López 2017 on the distribution, content and function 
of marginal notes in some Ethiopian Islamic manuscripts. 
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Addis Ababa, Institute of Ethiopian Studies, 04491, fols 1'-95" from Kitab 
al-giräh to the end of Kitab ummahät al-awldd (4/4); 

Addis Ababa, Institute of Ethiopian Studies, 04498, fols 4"-84' from Kitab 
al-giräh to the end of Kitab ummahät al-awlâd (4/4); 

Addis Ababa, Institute of Ethiopian Studies, 04501, fols 1'-86" from Kitab 
al-tahara to the end of Kitab al-hagg (1/4); 

Addis Ababa, Institute of Ethiopian Studies, 04516, fols 2-80" from the 
beginning of Kitab al-bay‘ to the end of Kitab al-gi‘dla (2/4); 

Addis Ababa, Institute of Ethiopian Studies, 04517, fols 3“—73' from Kitab 
al-tahâra to the end of Kitab al-hagg (1/4); 

Addis Ababa, Institute of Ethiopian Studies, 04518, fols 2’-78" from the 
beginning of Kitab al-bay‘ to the end of Kitab al-gi'ala (2/4); 

Addis Ababa, Institute of Ethiopian Studies, 04519, fols 1'-54" from Kitab 
al-giräh to the end of Kitab ummahät al-awlâd (4/4); 


. Addis Ababa, Institute of Ethiopian Studies, 04560, fols 2'-76' from the 


beginning of Kitab al-bay‘ to the end of Kitab qism al-şadagât (2/4); 


. Addis Ababa, Institute of Ethiopian Studies, 04569, fols 1'-98' from Kitab 


al-tahara to the end of Kitab al-hagg (1/4); 


. Addis Ababa, Institute of Ethiopian Studies, 04570, fols 1'-130' from the 


beginning of Kitab al-fard’id to Kitab ummahat al-awlâd (2/2; colophon 
1260 AH = 1844-45 CE); 


. Addis Ababa, Institute of Ethiopian Studies, 04572, fols 1—68” from Kitab 


al-tahära to the end of Kitab al-hagg (1/4); 


. Addis Ababa, Institute of Ethiopian Studies, 04573, fols 2-77" from the 


beginning of Kitab al-bay‘ to the end of Kitab al-gi'ala (2/4); 


. Addis Ababa, Institute of Ethiopian Studies, 04582, fols 5'-179" from the 


beginning of Kitab al-waşâyâ to Kitab ummahät al-awlâd (2/2; colophon 
29/5/1260 AH = 16 June 1844 CE); 


. Addis Ababa, Institute of Ethiopian Studies, 04666, fols 1-80" from the 


beginning of Kitâb al-farâ'id to the end of Kitâb al-nafaqat (3/4); 


. Addis Ababa, Institute of Ethiopian Studies, 04673, fols 1'-120" from the 


beginning of Kitâb al-waşâyâ to Kitab ummahat al-awlâd (2/2); 


. Addis Ababa, Institute of Ethiopian Studies, 05507, fols 1-85" from the 


beginning of Kitab al-bay‘ to the end of Kitab al-gi‘dla (2/4); 


. Addis Ababa, Institute of Ethiopian Studies, 05518, fols 1'-81' from the begin- 


ning of Kitab al-bay‘ to the end of Kitab al-gi‘äla (2/4); 


. Addis Ababa, Institute of Ethiopian Studies, 05519, fols 1'-116" from the 


beginning of Kitab al-waşâyâ to Kitab ummahât al-awldd (2/2); 
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21. Washington, Catholic University, Weiner Collection, 00002, fols 1'-101" 
from Kitab al-girah to Kitab ummahat al-awläd (4/4); 

22. Washington, Catholic University, Weiner Collection, 00018, fols 43'-103' 
from the Kitab al-tahära to the end of Kitab al-hagg (1/4); 

23. Washington, Catholic University, Weiner Collection, 00082, fols 2'-86' 
from Kitab al-girah to Kitab ummahat al-awläd (4/4); 

24. Washington, Catholic University, Weiner Collection, 00180, fols 1'-85" 
from the Kitab al-tahâra to the end of Kitab al-hagg (1/4); 

25. Wâlgite, Zabbi Molla Library, 00021, fols 7-71“ from the beginning of Kitab 
al-bay‘ to the end of Kitab al-gi‘dla (2/4). 


It is easy to see that each of the four quarters corresponds to one of the main 
branches of Islamic law according to the classification currently applicable in the 
Safi‘ite school: 1) ibädät (‘rules concerning cult and religious practice’); 2) 
mu‘amalat (‘civil law’); 3) nikâh (marriage and family law”); 4) £inayat wa- 
muhäsamät (‘criminal law’). 

As it appears from the analysis of the representative selection of testimonies 
of the Minhâğ carried out in this paper, the fourfold distribution of the text has 
not been attested anywhere else in the Muslim world yet. To my knowledge and 
at least until further research is conducted, it seems to be a very specific feature 
of the way al-Nawawi’s handbook was copied in the manuscripts of the Horn of 
Africa. 

This copying practice can be explained in connection with the usage of hand- 
written books in the teaching and studying syllabus in Ethiopian Islamic higher 
educational establishments. The student is supposed to go through the branches 
of Islamic law step by step, starting with the issues connected with canonical reli- 
gious practice, which are unanimously considered to be part of the basic 
knowledge which every believer should possess to be able to perform his (or her) 
daily religious duties properly. At another stage of his studies, the student can go 
on to analyse civil law and its many sections (mu‘amalät and nikâh), but he can 
only start delving into penal law and all its cases (Sinayat and muhâşamât) later 
on.” 


48 It is interesting to note that in the manuscripts of the Horn discussed here, the quarter of the 
text dealing with family law (nikâh) starts (with the exception of IES04560) from the Kitab 
al-farâ'id (the chapter on the rules governing inheritance). According to the general classifica- 
tion in Islamic jurisprudence, inheritance actually falls under mu‘ämalät (‘civil law’). 

49 An inquiry recently carried out for the IslHornAfr project by Dr Andreas Wetter in the Islamic 
areas of central Wâllo (central Ethiopia) revealed that the Minhâğ is normally studied in four (or 
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The connection between the testimonies of the Minhâğ and teaching and 
studying at the Safi‘ite schools of the Horn is also backed up by the chronological 
frame in which the available manuscripts can be situated: during the nineteenth 
century, many educational institutions were founded in Muslim regions of Ethio- 
pia and blossomed rapidly, giving a strong impulse to the production of codices. 

To conclude this article, the peculiar distribution of the text of the Minhâğ in 
the manuscripts copied in the Horn of Africa can be taken as proof of the close 
relationship existing between the educational practice of the teaching institu- 
tions in the region and manuscript production. Further research will probably 
nuance the picture further by adding other relevant environments fostering the 
copying of codices, but so far, it can be affirmed that education was one of the 
most powerful catalysts of the manuscript tradition in this geographical and cul- 
tural landscape. 
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Modifying Tradition: Adaptations 


Eva Wilden 
Introduction 


When one looks into manuscripts, seeking information on the practices of 
teaching and learning, one aspect one must come to terms with is the amazing 
variability of sources. This may sound trivial at first, given that the first credo of 
manuscript studies is that every manuscript, copy or not, is a unicum, a unique 
and individual instantiation of contents that may be new or inherited, in 
contradistinction to a printed and consequently automatically copied and 
multiplied book. But when enquiry is made into the reasons for such variability 
it becomes clear this is not a matter to be taken lightly. While the erstwhile 
Hamburg Research group sought external reasons for variability in the material 
preconditions provided by different media, as well as in the conventions that 
develop with them, (and indeed other parts of the present book examine general 
strategies of (re)shaping material to be apprehended and comprehended, such 
as forming syllabi or developing exegetical tools that help comprehension, such 
as glosses, thus painting tendencies with a broad brush) the current section 
looks into individual agency and questions, at the micro-level of an individual 
manuscript or act of production (that may include more than one manuscript), 
to discover what the motivations and strategies of an individual author, scribe 
or compiler could have been. 

The term chosen here to describe what is done to the material to be trans- 
mitted is adaptation. What is meant by adaptation is conscious and intentional 
modifications in content, order, selection, presentation, or layout made by an 
individual agent who may or may not state his reasons for doing so explicitly. 
The term appears at the same time to be broad enough to cover a partly motley 
range of potential individual choices and narrow enough to distinguish such 
personal contributions from other forms of agency that result in change, some 
of which, as mentioned above, are also taken up in the current volume. Regard- 
ing adaptation the focus is not on the process of the secondary use of a given 
manuscript e.g., in the form of marginal and interlinear annotation (as applied 
in the work on layered manuscripts in one of the Current Cluster of Excellence’s 
research fields Understanding Written Artefacts), but an individual project of 
manuscript production. 

As explicit explanation of reasons for adaptation is the exception rather 
than the rule (although in some traditions prefaces provide a natural locus for 


8 Open Access. © 2021 Eva Wilden, published by De Gruyter. [COEGZIEETHNI This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
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such matters to be discussed), the focus of the five case studies here is on the 
material instantiation of change in the individual manuscripts. Obviously, such 
an approach presupposes the existence of predecessors, both at a textual and 
manuscript level, in other words, a tradition, against which the changes 
observed may be outlined. In terms of tradition, a vital aspect of such changes 
found and described in an individual manuscript is whether or not it had the 
power (or the good fortune or chance) to influence (some of) the manuscripts 
that followed it, that dealt with the same materials. Thus, instances of adapta- 
tion can be ‘snapshots’ of an individual undertaking that garnered no followers 
or consequences, as in Eva Wilden’s case study, which in terms of a tradition 
appear to be mere aberrations. Or they may signify a shift in perception, an 
advance in knowledge, something a tradition would call progress, as in the case 
Martin Delhey takes up. However, they may also herald general historical 
changes, changes in teaching and learning practices, or of a transmission line of 
knowledge that crosses boundaries of any kind (physical, social, cultural etc.), 
as exemplified by the work of Janina Karolewski. 

Although the focus rests on individual instantiations or snapshots, it is 
quite possible to observe trends, either by comparison with parallel material or, 
in some cases, consulting normative texts that are supposed to regulate usages, 
as Elisabeth Hufnagel examines in her contribution. Both the momentary image 
and the potential trend may also be observed against the grand axis of bi-polar 
movements, which represent the extremes of either side of an open continuum, 
as in: 

— individualisation — standardisation/systematisation 
— inclusion - exclusion 
— expansion - condensation 


A scholar or teacher may adapt a given set of materials for his own personal use 
and purpose (which may even include a novel concept of teaching) and accord- 
ing to his own level of knowledge. Or he may streamline unadjusted data (which 
might have been adjusted to another purpose) along a set of conventions or 
even norms dictated by a tradition. In so doing, he may include other similar 
material or exclude material perceived as redundant, unnecessary, or even 
obsolete, as described by Philippe Depreux in his study. Finally, he may tailor 
what he found by expanding on the existing content (thus tricking a tradition 
into saying more than was accepted which is frequently observed in Indian 
commentary traditions), or he may curtail and condense it, making it more 
hermetic or elegant in the process. 
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The reasons or motives for doing so can vary extremely. The human factor 
cannot be discounted i.e., the mental capacities and degree of mastery attained 
in a field by a teacher, student, or scholar engaged in the production of a manu- 
script — which may represent anything from a student's class notes to the 
mature project of a fully trained scholar. Another aspect of the human factor is 
what may be termed fashion, that causes changes of didactical strategies, and 
with them the contents to be taught. Adaptation may go back to regional or 
local differences, when knowledge travelled, and at times knowledge travelled 
far. This may also have been the consequence of changes occurring within the 
social groups involved, implying shifts in dialect or sociolect. The processes 
become ever more complex when considering the interlingual transmission of 
knowledge which demands acts of translation, often coupled with intercultural 
transmission of knowledge that may require a more or less complete re- 
contextualisation of contents and/or form. 

In short, processes of adaptation may reflect general developments in 
social, political, legal and cultural history. Needless to say at the other end of 
the spectrum of reasons for change there are simply differences in material 
culture (e.g., different writing supports etc.), which affect not only the transmis- 
sion of texts in general but the practices of teaching and learning in particular. 
It is self-evident these case studies cannot cover the full range of possibilities, 
mental and material, but they may make this range palpable. The five case stud- 
ies assembled here cover considerable spatial and temporal ground. Two are 
from the Indian subcontinent, one from the North, in fourteenth-century San- 
skrit, the other, in late eighteenth-century Tamil, from the South. Europe is 
represented by a ninth-century Latin manuscript and a fifteenth-century musi- 
cal manuscript. One case from the Middle East deals with the virtually contem- 
porary Alevi tradition. As mentioned above, Delhey’s Sanskrit manuscript 
represents the author’s copy of a school founder or at least disseminator, the 
Buddhist Tantric master Vanaratna. Wilden’s Tamil exemplar is an anonymous 
individual scholar’s manuscript that remained inconsequential to the tradition. 
Depreux deals with a collection of formulae that appear to have been adapted 
for convenience. Hufnagel demonstrates how an innovation in the musical 
notation system was employed practically. Last but not least, Karolewski fol- 
lows the efforts of a recent scholar, Mehmet Yaman Dede, who undertook a 
pragmatic adaptation for the sake of a community that could no longer read the 
traditional script. 

Martin Delhey, The ‘Vanaratna Codex’: A Rare Document of Buddhist Text 
Transmission (London, Royal Asiatic Society, Hodgson MS 35), deals with a man- 
uscript based on the translation of orally received teachings, unique for the 
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direction of transfer, for it is not as one would normally expect, from Sanskrit to 
Tibetan, but Tibetan to Sanskrit. Vanaratna was a North-East Indian scholar 
active at the turn of the fourteenth to fifteenth century who travelled to Tibet 
extensively and received oral instruction, partly with the aid of an interpreter, a 
Tibetan master, whose Sanskrit name appears in the manuscript as 
Anandamatidhvajaéribhadra, identified here in Tibetan as Shar kha pa Kun dga’ 
blo gros. During or after his first sojourn in Tibet he started, over a period of 
several years it seems, to note down what he heard in Tibetan in Sanskrit (his 
own language of learning). In so doing, he was breaking the taboo of secrecy, 
and thereby bringing Buddhist doctrine back to India and Nepal at a time when 
the religion’s existence was under threat — in its very own homeland. 

Eva Wilden, Personal Poetics: An Adapted Version of a Well-Known Treatise 
in Old Tamil, takes up a personal copy made by an anonymous scholar of a well- 
known Tamil treatise on poetics. She demonstrates how the treatise deviates in 
arrangement and length from the standard text and traces the extensions back 
to material quoted in the standard commentary. This reveals how the scholar, 
while having the temerity to copy the text on his own and interfere with its hal- 
lowed integrity, demonstrates simultaneously the perfect familiarity he has with 
the tradition he manipulates. One of the quotations he turns into a new apho- 
rism can even be traced back to another even older and more venerable treatise, 
modifying its wording in a manner that may arguably represent an emendation 
of the standard text. Motives for the whole project remain unstated but there is 
some plausibility in regarding the unknown scholar as concerned with the prac- 
tical application of this work in commenting on poetry. Incidentally, this manu- 
script is also a fine example of the typical Tamil minimal-layout copy - no 
visual sign of any interference can be perceived, and only a very close reading 
of the copied text reveals what is afoot. 

Philipp Depreux, Variations on Some Common Topics in Medieval Latin Let- 
ters: The Case of the Salzburg Formulae Collection (Late Ninth Century), shows 
how the manuscript referred to as the Salzburg collection of formulae is in fact a 
patchwork of model letters and charters of different origin - i.e., the material 
can be traced back to other manuscripts — and how even sentences within these 
letters and charters have been taken up and re-arranged into new phrases or 
paragraphs in their new surroundings. As is only to be expected in a language 
so strongly formulaic, sentences may be found verbatim in other collections, but 
they may also be newly adapted within a range of conventional phrasing 
deemed appropriate in a particular context e.g., in a letter from one cleric to 
another. Depreux also points out that the copyist (or the copyists, should the 
thesis about three subsequent hands be accepted) betrays no awareness of the 
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fact that he is arranging material that looks disparate to the historian, but 
instead gives the impression he is making free use of what he may have per- 
ceived as an open repertoire fully at his disposal. In cases like these any de- 
tailed reasons for such choices remain beyond the grasp of the modern reader. 
Elisabeth Hufnagel’s Adapting the Concept of Proportio to Rhythm in the Ars 
subtilior: Ugolino da Orvieto’s Compositions and his Statements on Proportion 
Signs in Codex Casanatense 2151, bears with it a very different perspective. In the 
case of early musical notation, comparisons can be made between what is 
prescribed in treatises and how music is noted down in practice, and in her 
example, both were actually produced by the same author, Ugolino da Orvieto 
(who, however, was not the copyist of the manuscript). Here the question is to 
what extent theory and practice influenced each other and which of the two 
adapted to the other. Hufnagel finds that (a) not even the proportion signs used 
in various pieces of music noted down in the same manuscript and ascribed to 
the same composer appear to follow the same usage, and (b) none of those 
modes of presentation is congruent with the description of proportion signs in 
the treatise. She discusses the possibility that an innovation towards a more 
precise depiction of music took place that found entry in a non-standardised 
manner in the pieces of the period and that theorists in reaction 
(unsuccessfully) tried to develop a standard. However, she also considers the 
possibility that theory and practice were simply divorced by different concerns, 
speculation on the one hand and the actuality of making music on the other. 
Janina Karolewski’s Adaptation of Buyruk Manuscripts to Impart Alevi 
Teachings: Mehmet Yaman Dede and the Arapgir-Cimen Buyruğu, is the only 
contribution in this section dealing with a living tradition, placing her in the 
most enviable position of being able to consult not only the manuscript but to 
talk to its possessor. Mehmet Yaman Dede is a religious specialist in a period 
that demands multiple adaptation processes from the Alevi community (urbani- 
sation, state education and a change in alphabet from Arabic to Latin), which in 
turn are mirrored in a manuscript transmission on the verge of becoming a print 
tradition. The three greatest changes are the revision of a policy of restriction 
that left direct access to the written work in the hands of specialists like Mehmet 
Yaman Dede, the preparation of such manuscripts for print in a new layout, 
thus making them widely and indiscriminately accessible, and, finally, doing so 
in the Latin alphabet and in modern Turkish, as used in public education. As a 
result, the printed books can be read without any need for further education; 
nonetheless, its interpretation remains the professionals’ prerogative. 


Martin Delhey 

The ‘Vanaratna Codex’: A Rare Document of 
Buddhist Text Transmission (London, Royal 
Asiatic Society, Hodgson MS 35) 


Abstract: The present article deals with a palm-leaf manuscript that contains 
multiple texts in Sanskrit language (and one text in Apabhram$a) and is written 
in Old Bengali script. It is an autograph of - or at least closely associated with — 
the Indian Buddhist Tantric master Vanaratna (1384-1468 cE). The manuscript 
contains not only texts copied from other manuscripts but also Vanaratna's San- 
skrit translations of seemingly orally transmitted texts in Tibetan language, 
which the Indian master must have received during one of his travels to Tibet. 
Because hardly any cases are known of translation of Tibetan texts into Sanskrit, 
the present manuscript is a document of unique historical value. The article gives 
an overview of the contents of the manuscript, tries to identify the Tibetan master 
of Vanaratna and provides an introductory discussion of the processes and pur- 
poses of adaptation at work here. 


The multiple-text manuscript dealt with in the present contribution is closely 
associated with Vanaratna (1384-1468 CE) and his activities. He was a scholar and 
Buddhist master who belonged to the esoteric-ritualistic, or Tantric, strand of this 
religion. Vanaratna hailed from the Chittagong district in Eastern India (present- 
day Bangladesh). After extensive journeys and sojourns in Sri Lanka and various 
parts of India, including parts of the old heartland of Buddhism in present-day 
Bihar, he settled down in the Kathmandu Valley in Nepal, where he spent roughly 
the last four decades of his life. Additionally, he undertook three travels to Tibet 
during this second half of his life. Vanaratna was not only a key figure in the last 
chapter of the history of Indian Buddhism, but also attracted followers and 
acquired great fame in both Nepal and Tibet. In Tibet, he was often designated as 
the ‘last pandit’ of Indian Buddhism. Relatively much information on his life, 
travels and activities can be gathered from various sources, among which three 


1 Pal1989, 189; Parajuli 2014, 289 (with some further references). 


8 Open Access. © 2021 Martin Delhey, published by De Gruyter. EJEA] This work is licensed under 
the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110741124-018 
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biographies written by Tibetan contemporaries are the most important.? Besides 
the manuscript dealt with in the following pages, extant cultural artefacts asso- 
ciated with Vanaratna include at least one Tibetan portrait painting.’ According 
to David Jackson, a gilt-copper statue from Tibet can also be identified as portray- 
ing Vanaratna, although its inscription poses major problems of interpretation.’ 
Furthermore, there is a particularly significant and fascinating painting from 
Nepal,” several fifteenth-century grammatical Indian manuscripts that have been 
copied for Vanaratna, and another manuscript written in Bengali script, which 
according to the colophon was commissioned by him.’ Moreover, several of his 
own works are preserved in Sanskrit or/and in a Tibetan rendering, and there are 
extant translations of works by other Indian authors into Tibetan in which he par- 
ticipated.? There is also the original Sanskrit text of a hymn as well as its Tibetan 
rendering composed in praise of Vanaratna.’ Finally, manuscript copies of four 
bilingual (i.e. Sanskrit and Tibetan) letters written by Vanaratna's Tibetan disci- 
ple Khrims khang lo tsà ba bsod nams rgya mtsho (1424-1482) are extant. The 
first two were sent to Vanaratna, when he had returned from Tibet to Nepal, 
whereas the others have been written after Vanaratna's death and are directed to 
a Nepalese boy who was considered to be Vanaratna's reincarnation.? bSod nams 
rgya mtsho also acted as a translator for Vanaratna during his third and last 


2 Foralist and comments on these three works, see Parajuli 2014, 289f. 

3 See Ehrhard 2004, 264—265; Jackson 2011, 50—51 and 94-95. 

4 Jackson 2011, 96-98. 

5 See Vajracharya 1987; Pal 1989, 194-195; Huntington and Bangdel 2003, 143-145; Tuladhar- 
Douglas 2006, 140. A later copy of this painting is extant as well. For all particulars regarding 
both the original and the copy see the references above. 

6 Hori 2018. Cf. also n. 14 below. 

7 Pal 1989, 195-196, where a translation of the colophonic statement that mentions (and 
praises) Vanaratna can be found. For two further mentions of Vanaratna in Sanskrit manuscript 
colophons, see Pal 1989, 195, and Szántó 2012, I, 236, n. 59. 

8 See Ehrhard 20023, 113-117 for a list of Vanaratna’s translations of works into Tibetan and for 
an overview of those of his own works that are extant in Tibetan. Some of Vanaratna's works are 
preserved in the original Sanskrit: in edited form, the Ratnamâlâstotra or *Stavaratnamâlâ (a 
hymn; see Hahn 1996, 32-34) and the Rahasyadipikâ (a commentary on Krsnacarya’s 
Vasantatilakà; edited in Rinpoche and Dwivedi 1990) are available. Moreover, in manuscript form 
a work entitled Acalakramadvaya (see Sànkrtyayana 1935, no. 162) and the Acalabhisamaya 
(according to an entry in Péter-Dániel Szántó's Thor bu - Curiosia Indo-Tibetica Blog, posted 
28 Febr. 2010 (<http://tibetica.blogspot.com/2010/02>, accessed on 17 Nov. 2020) seem to be extant. 
9 Foran edition and German translation of this text see Hahn 1996. 

10 For the facsimile edition of the four letters see Ehrhard 2002b; for their transcription and 
English translation, see Ehrhard 2002a, 101-111. 
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journey to Tibet." However, arguably the most fascinating trace of Vanaratna’s 
activities available to us is the multiple-text manuscript to which the present con- 
tribution is devoted. 


Our multiple-text manuscript was found in Nepal and is kept since the nineteenth 
century at the Royal Asiatic Society in London (shelf mark Hodgson MS 35). It 
contains numerous Old Indo-Aryan, that is to say, Sanskrit, texts as well as one 
single text in the late Middle Indo-Aryan Apabhramsa language. For along time, 
its value remained hidden to the modern scholarly world. This oversight can, 
among others, be explained by the fact that in their catalogue, the nineteenth- 
century Sanskritists Cowell and Eggeling classified this codex erroneously as 
paper manuscript and as having been written in the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury.? It was Harunaga Isaacson who has drawn attention to this manuscript and 
its importance.” He labels it as “a unique treasure', points out that the writing 
support is palm leaf rather than paper and that there are reasons to assume that 
itis the autograph of the Tantric Buddhist master Vanaratna, or has at least been 
prepared under his close supervision.” As reasons for this assumption, Isaacson 
adduces the facts that in one place of the manuscript Vanaratna refers to himself 
in the first person? and that various lineages of teachers who transmitted indi- 
vidual texts are given, and all but one of these lineages end with Vanaratna as 
final recipient. Moreover, Isaacson deduces from the facts that the manuscript 
contains several references to Tibetan teachers and to the Tibetan language that 
the manuscript most probably has been written between 1426 (the date of 
Vanaratna’s first visit to Tibet) and 1468 cE (the year of Vanaratna's death) rather 
than in the late eighteenth century, as Cowell and Eggeling assumed.” The script 


11 Ehrhard 2004, 256. 

12 Cowell and Eggeling 1876, 26-28. In the pertinent catalogue entry they do not specify the 
writing support at all. In the introduction to the catalogue, however, they establish the following 
rule for such a case: 'The material of the MSS. consists of Indian paper, unless otherwise stated' 
(Cowell and Eggeling 1876, 1). 

13 Isaacson 2001, 460—461; Isaacson 2008 passim. 

14 In his discussion of grammatical manuscripts that have formerly been in the possession of 
Vanaratna, Hori (2018, 46) argues that at least some of the marginal annotations in these 
manuscripts have very likely been written by Vanaratna himself. Moreover, he wonders whether 
the hand is in these cases the same as in the Vanaratna manuscript. He refers to two plates in his 
article of which each shows a single folio page with a few annotations. I have the impression that 
two ofthese annotations fit very well to the hand of our manuscript. However, this might be a rather 
subjective impression and should be tested against the testimony of more of these annotations. 

15 Cf. n. 26 below. 

16 Isaacson 2008, 2-3. 
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used in the manuscript is Old Bengali, a fact that seems to corroborate both the 
fifteenth-century origin and the hypothesis that it is an autograph by Vanaratna. 
It has already been mentioned above that Vanaratna hailed from the far east of 
the Indian subcontinent. Even if he has not learnt a form of Old Bengali script 
there, he certainly came into contact with it at the latest when he spent in his 
younger years also some time in the area of present-day Bihar.” We have several 
contemporaneous extant Buddhist Sanskrit manuscripts from this region that 
have been written in Old Bengali script.” 

The palm leaves measure 12 x 2 inch, which results in the typical oblong for- 
mat of this writing support. The texts are written with black carbon-based ink. 
Except for the last two folios, each page contains 10 lines of text. They are written 
in scriptio continua from left to right and parallel to the oblong sides of the leaves. 
The blocks of texts are framed by margins on all four sides; some of them contain 
brief additions and corrections. In lines 4 to 7 of each page a square is cleared for 
the binding holes. The latter enabled the users to string the palm leaves together. 
Except for very few notable exceptions — I will return to this matter later — all let- 
ters of the manuscript are written in the same peculiar and elegant hand. The 
folios are numbered in the right margin of the verso sides. New texts begin with- 
out the insertion of a line break or page break, as it was usual in North-East Indian 
and Nepalese palm-leaf manuscripts. The texts are only separated from each 
other by text colophons, which are highlighted by various kinds of section mark- 
ers and empty spaces amounting to the breadth of some letters. The manuscript 
is not preserved completely. The number of extant folios amounts to 62. Some 
folios are damaged in the right margin, which results in the loss of a certain 
amount of page numbers and of some letters from the text block. 

Regarding the foliation, the manuscript poses some problems, in particular 
because of the fact that it is a multiple-text manuscript. To begin with, the man- 
uscript text starts on the verso side of page 7. It was usual to leave the first recto 
side empty, but why does Vanaratna give the number seven rather than the num- 
ber one to the first folio? A reasonable hypothesis might be that he paginated a 
certain amount of folios beforehand (at least seven), filled the first six folios with 
text and, as a second step, gave them away to somebody. Afterwards, when he 
continued filling the manuscript with text, he did not change his original pagina- 
tion of folio 7 (or of folio 7 and an unknown number of further folios), but left 7 
recto blank in order to indicate the new start of the manuscript.” Unless these 


17 Roerich 1976, 797-798; Pal 1989, 189-191. 
18 Hori 2015. 
19 Oral communication by Harunaga Isaacson. 
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folios reappear in the future, we will probably never be able to gain some 
knowledge about the character and the contents of the first six folios. 

The next problem concerns the foliation numbers 51 to 66. Due to damage of 
the margins of the leaves, these folio numbers are not preserved. However, 
between fol. 50 and fol. 67 the manuscript only contains six rather than sixteen 
folios. This can only be due to one of the two following alternative reasons: Either 
Vanaratna erroneously made an upward jump by ten digits, while adding the 
folio numbers on the verso sides of the palm leaves, or ten folios in between have 
been lost. If the latter scenario is the correct one, the only possibility would be 
the loss of ten folios after fol. 50, because only there the beginning of a new text 
coincides with a change of folios. However, the text ending on fol. 50 and the one 
beginning on the next folio are, judging from their titles and their contents, rather 
closely related, so that it is doubtful whether here really ten folios have been lost. 
Therefore, I tend to the hypothesis that an erroneous upward jump by ten digits 
occurred during the foliation of the leaves. A tiny part of the folio number on the 
first folio after fol. 50 seems to be preserved (namely the top left part), and in my 
view this fits better to an original number ‘61’ than to the number ‘51’. Therefore, 
I suppose that Vanaratna’s error regarding the pagination started here rather 
than on the later folios.” 

The last two folios of our manuscript do not bear any foliation. Since the 
immediately preceding fol. 78 ends abruptly somewhere in the middle of the text 
Prânâyâmadhâranayor Upadesah,” an unknown number of folios has been lost. 
Hence, we do not know the real number of these two folios, and I have simply 
called them ‘A’ and ‘B’. 

After this rather technical, but not unimportant discussion, it is time to move 
to the contents of the multiple-text manuscript.” The first striking thing one 
notices when scanning the folios of the manuscript is that we have a colophon 
typical for manuscript endings somewhere in the middle rather than at the end 
of the manuscript, namely on fol. 45". Here, the manuscript is declared to be a 
religious gift (deyadharma) by Vanaratna himself, and he dedicates the religious 


20 Onthe damaged folios, a modern hand (perhaps one ofthe cataloguers Cowell and Eggeling) 
has supplied folio numbers with pencil and in Arabic numerals. These folio numbers are not in 
agreement with my hypothesis. What I call fol. 61, for instance, is designated as '51' on the 
manuscript. In the table of contents appended to this contribution, I add the pencil marks in 
parentheses after my own numbering. 

21 This has already been noted by Cowell and Eggeling (1876, 28). 

22 I will only discuss select aspects here. For a complete table of contents, which contains many 
items not listed in the catalogue Cowell and Eggeling 1876, the reader may refer to the appendix 
of this contribution. 
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merit derived from producing / writing it to his teachers, parents and all other 
sentient beings, as it was customary in Buddhist manuscripts, especially in those 
written by adherents of the altruistic ‘Great Vehicle (mahâyâna).> Seemingly, 
Vanaratna first wanted to end the manuscript on the fol. 45", but changed his 
mind later on and wrote further texts on palm leaves of the same dimensions. 
Accordingly, he also went on with his numbering of the folios rather than start 
with folio number one again. 

If we look now at the titles (and partly also the authors) of these texts assem- 
bled here, it becomes immediately clear that we are dealing with Buddhist Tan- 
tric, i.e. esoteric-ritualistic texts. The Tantric variety of Buddhism was seen by 
many Indian Buddhists as belonging to the altruistic ‘Great Vehicle’ mentioned 
above; the main difference lies in the fact that in Tantric Buddhism it is claimed 
that the common goal of becoming a buddha can be achieved much faster than 
in the more conventional ‘Great Vehicle.’ 

In spite of the common Tantric character of all the texts, there is in fact a huge 
difference between the first few texts and the bulk of all the remaining texts. The 
first four texts of the manuscript (i.e. the texts found on fol. 7“1 to fol. 47'8, except 
for the above-mentioned colophon) are presumably simply copied from manu- 
scripts that cannot now be identified and may well no longer be in existence, 
which Vanaratna might have found either in Nepal or during one of his journeys 
to Tibet.” Of all these texts we have other Sanskrit manuscripts or at least Sanskrit 
fragments; therefore, we can be very sure about this. The following texts (i.e. the 
texts that can be found on fol. 47'8 to fol. 78'10) have an entirely different char- 
acter, and this is also signalled on folio 47 recto with a sudden change of ink; i.e. 
Vanaratna has not immediately continued to write the second group of texts. We 
do not know of any other manuscripts containing the wording of any of these 
texts. At the end of the first text of this second group, Vanaratna himself adds the 
following verses: 


Now [the verses] of another [person]:” The accurate explanation of the meaning of the 
accomplishment text that has been handed down in the [teaching] lineage and has been 


23 See Isaacson 2008, 2 and n. 6; cf. Fig. 1a. 

24 Due to the fact that Indian Buddhism was on the decline since several centuries when 
Vanaratna was born and because of the more favourable cultural and climatic conditions in 
Nepal and Tibet, these were the two places, where he was most likely to find manuscripts of 
important old texts. 

25 That is to say: Verses written by Vanaratna himself. Immediately before, the manuscript 
contains verses that Vanaratna has marked by the expression ‘[verses] of the author of the text’ 
(granthakârakasya). 
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well preserved in the countıy of Tibet in Tibetan language does not accomplish the perfec- 
tion of welfare of the remaining sentient beings (i.e. the non-Tibetan sentient beings). Desir- 
ing that the perfection of the welfare of the whole world may be accomplished and in the 
wish for the [long] preservation of the Good Teaching, I, the glorious Vanaratna,” have dis- 
carded the Tibetan language and duly composed and written this accomplishment text in 
the Sanskrit language; may those who are intent on the meaning take this up without cling- 
ing to the wording.” 


(aparasya tu || 

pâramparyikrtam siddher nipunam (!)* arthavarnanam | 
yad *bhotavisaye samyak susthitam *bhotabhâşayâ || 

na sädhayati Seşânâm sattvânâm hitasampadam | 

apy eva nûma sâdhyeta” sarvalokarthasampadam? || 

ity evam âbhilâşena(!)” saddharmasthitikänksaya | 

maya $rivanaratnena bhâşâm samtyajya *bhotikam* || 
granthitâ likhitâ samyak siddhih samskrtabhâşayâ | 
Sabdagraham parityajya grhnantv arthaparâyanâ iti || |? 


26 Isaacson 2008,8 has already drawn attention to this phrase and adduced it as one of the 
arguments in favour of his assumption that the manuscript is *probably an autograph', although 
he explicitly mentions the possibility that it has only been prepared under Vanaratna's close 
supervision. The Sanskrit word Sri (translated by me as ‘glorious’ here) is usually added to names 
and text titles as a term of respect. In Buddhism, it is, for example, often prefixed to names of 
deities and titles of scriptures. In the present manuscript it appears before the name 'Vanaratna' 
in almost all cases, and in one of the rare counter-examples, the respectful suffix °pdda is used 
instead. In my view, which is rather vaguely based on my reading experience, such a way to refer 
to oneself is not impossible, in particular in Tantric Buddhism. It should be kept in mind that the 
self-identification with a high-ranking deity in ritual and meditative visualisation is a common 
practice in this tradition. Therefore, I do not think that the reference to oneself as ‘glorious’ is a 
valid argument against the hypothesis that this text is an autograph. However, it would certainly 
be rewarding to devote a study to the ways of referring to oneself in Buddhist texts. 

27 It is a text originally composed in Sanskrit, but Vanaratna only had access to the Tibetan 
translation. Seemingly, he is well aware of the fact that his back-translation can hardly restore 
the original wording. 

28 Wrong spelling of Sanskrit nipunam. 

29 The manuscript reading is sadhyetat rather than sadhyeta. However, above the ending of the 
word is a mark that possibly signifies cancellation of the final t. 

30 In this line, Vanaratna seems to use as final member of the compound a neuter word with 
the stem form sampada rather than the feminine word sampad of classical Sanskrit. 

31 Normally, this word should be spelt abhiläsena. 

32 Seen. 34 below. 

33 Fol. 50"7—9 (cf. Fig. 1b). Orthography standardized; nipunam and âbhilâşena have been left 
unaltered in the text, because they are orthographical mistakes rather than orthographical 
variants. 
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Note that the words referring to Tibet and the Tibetan language (*bhotavişaya, 
*bhotabhâşâ, *bhotika”) are reconstructed here. The manuscript in its actual 
state has in all three places a different, clearly secondary reading; I will come 
back to this topic later. 

In the verses quoted above, Vanaratna leaves no doubt that he has translated 
this text from Tibetan to Sanskrit (samskrtabhâşâ). After another text of this sec- 
ond group one finds a similar remark by Vanaratna.” He specifies the text as hav- 
ing been transmitted in Tibetan and says that he has written it down in the 
highest language (bhâşottama), which is obviously a reference to Sanskrit, the 
ancient Indian language used preferably for holy and scholarly texts. 

One of these texts is even attributed to an author with a virtually untranslated 
Tibetan name, namely Ko Brag pa (1182-1261; appearing as kobrakpáda in 
Vanaratna's codex), and thereby immediately recognizable as being an indigenous 
Tibetan text. The text itself is, of course, preserved here in Vanaratna's Sanskrit. 

Moreover, many of these texts are accompanied by an often very long lineage 
of teachers (gurupâramparya) through which the respective esoteric instruction 
has been handed down. Almost all of these texts end with the name $rivanaratna 
as final recipient of the text, and the immediately preceding names of text trans- 
mitters can, although they usually appear in Sanskrit translation, be identified as 
referring to Tibetan masters. 

One of these lineages has already been analysed by Harunaga Isaacson. The 
list starts with Indian teachers. However, in at least one case, obviously the San- 
skrit name is wrong, and the mistake can best be explained by the fact that 
Vanaratna has been told the Tibetan translation of the Sanskrit name and simply 
misheard one vowel. He confused the Tibetan syllable thub with the phonetically 
very similar syllable thob. This seems to be a clear indication that Vanaratna has 
translated the lineage of teachers from oral instruction.” In at least one place, he 


34 Inthe usual dictionaries of the Sanskrit language, I have only found the adjective bhotiya as 
equivalent of 'Tibetan', but the reading bhotiyâm would violate the metre of this verse. However, 
judging from the vocabulary of some new Indo-Aryan languages, e.g. Nepali (see Turner, 1931, 
s.v. bhotiyâ), bhotiyam, which is unproblematic in terms of metric requirements, can be 
considered as an alternative to the reconstruction as bhotikam. It would have the advantage that 
it makes it slightly more easily explainable why all three syllables rather than only the first two 
have been erased and overwritten with the word desikam by a second hand. However, the 
reading bhotikam sounds somewhat more Sanskritic. 

35 Fol. 73'5-6. 

36 Fol. 7510. 

37 Isaacson 2008, 4. 
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apologizes for committing a secret teaching to writing,” thereby implying that he 
received it in oral form. In view of all these facts, it seems to be reasonable to 
suppose that Vanaratna has received all texts and lineages of teachers in the sec- 
ond part of the manuscript not only in Tibetan language but also in oral rather 
than in written form. Most texts seem to go back to former Indian Tantric masters 
as authors; in a sense one might call them back-translations to Sanskrit, although 
one should be aware that the texts due to their nature as oral instructions handed 
down through the centuries from master to master have probably been more or 
less fluid in character, whereas the term back-translation rather suggests an 
attempt to regain a text of a solid and invariable nature. Moreover, it has already 
been mentioned above that at least one text is ascribed to the Tibetan master Ko 
brag pa. Tibetan origin can perhaps also be postulated for one of the very brief 
instructions towards the end of the manuscript. There, the author is designated 
as Saluguru, which might be Vanaratna’s way to refer to ‘a/the master from Zhwa 
lu’.” Zhwa lu is a place in Tibet and seat of a relatively famous monastery. 

The last two folios of the manuscript, which are called folios A and B in the 
present contribution, do not belong to this long section of translations. They con- 
tain a verse text written in thelate Middle Indo-Aryan language Apabhramáa, and 
it seems more likely that Vanaratna has found and copied this text either in a 
Tibetan library or after his return from Tibet in Nepal and supplemented it with 
interlinear notes and a commentary in Sanskrit.“ 

The present manuscript provides a unique example of intercultural and 
interlingual transmission and adaptation of knowledge. In particular, it should 
be noted that the direction of text transfer between India and Tibet has virtually 
always been of the opposite kind. In a huge translation project covering the 
period of roughly the eighth to the fifteenth century, the Tibetans have translated 
thousands of Indian Buddhist texts into their own language. It is no exaggeration 
to say that they managed in this way to transplant the huge and old tree of Indian 
Buddhism to their own country.^ 

Until recently, Vanaratna has mainly been known as a transmitter of various 
circles of esoteric texts and the corresponding Tantric techniques to Tibet rather 
than as a person, who was actively engaged in a bidirectional exchange of 


38 See Isaacson 2008, 3 n. 7. 

39 Fol.78'8. 

40 Note, however, that the latter text is called Amarasiddher Sârasamgrahah rather than 
*Amrtasiddher Sarasamgrahah, which suggests some kind of connection to many of the texts 
translated by Vanaratna from Tibetan (see below). 

41 This is, of course, not meant to deny the fact that they also introduced some major changes 
in the Buddhism they inherited from India. 
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knowledge. The contents of the present multiple-text manuscript prove that the 
latter comes nearer to the truth. Moreover, recently a textual passage has been 
noted where the fact that Vanaratna received himself initiations into and instruc- 
tions in esoteric Buddhist texts is mentioned, and it is this textual passage that 
also seems to solve the problem of the identity of Vanaratna’s Tibetan teacher. 

Wherever Vanaratna gives a lineage of text transmission in the manu- 
script with himself as final recipient, he mentions that a master called 
Anandamatidhvajasribhadra was the teacher who instructed him in this text. 
This is a Sanskrit name and must be Vanaratna’s translation of his teacher’s 
Tibetan name. Vanaratna treats almost all Tibetan names in the text in this way. 
Anandamatidhvajasribhadra is a compound consisting of five different words 
and forms a Buddhist religious name. Since the Tibetans tended to model their 
religious names on Sanskrit names and since the Tibetans in their huge transla- 
tion work created very long lists of exact Tibetan correspondents to Sanskrit tech- 
nical terms, it is not difficult to uncover the Tibetan original of this name. 
However, the individual parts of this name are not very specific, and Harunaga 
Isaacson detected no less than three Tibetan masters from the fifteenth century 
who can be meant by Ânandamatidhvajasribhadra.” Actually, the Tibetans 
tended to identify the individuals behind these names by means of further speci- 
fications referring, for instance, to the region from which a master comes. Thanks 
to arecent article written by Roberto Vitali, we can now be fairly certain which of 
the three persons is meant. In this paper, Vitali deals with a relatively little- 
known author from the princely Shar kha pa family called Kun dga' blo gros 
(1365- after 1439). The family hailed from the Eastern Tibetan region of Khams, 
but moved more to the centre of Tibet, namely to the region of gTsang, more 
exactly to the area of Upper Nyang, in this period. Kun dga' blo gros calls himself 
by the full name Kun dga' blo gros rgyal mtshan dpal bzang po in the colophon 
of one of his works,” and this is the exact Tibetan equivalent of Anandamati- 
dhvajasribhadra. Moreover, Vitali quotes a passage in which it is related that pan 
chen Nags rin, i.e. ‘the great pandit Vanaratna’, received many oral instructions 
from this Tibetan master.” 

The identification of Vanaratna's teacher Anandamatidhvajasribhadra with 
Shar kha pa Kun dga’ blo gros also fits very well with the testimony of other his- 
toriographical sources gathered by Franz-Karl Ehrhard in his article on 


42 Isaacson 2008, 5. 

43 Vitali 2015, 515 n. 3. I am indebted to Mr. Sonam Spitz for drawing my attention to this article. 
44 Vitali 2015, 517 n. 6. Several of these instructions are mentioned by name in this source, but 
I was not yet able to identify any of them with one of the texts in Vanaratna's autograph. 
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Vanaratna's three journeys to Tibet. During Vanaratna's first two travels (1426 
and 1433—1436) he met the local ruler Rab brtan Kun bzang ’phags pa (1389-1442) 
in Upper Nyang. During his first visit he stayed two times in the town of rGyal 
[mKhar] rtse, the ruler’s place of residence. In undertaking his second journey to 
Tibet, Vanaratna even followed an invitation by Rab brtan Kun bzang ’phags pa.” 
The latter was none other than the nephew of Shar kha pa Kun dga' blo gros. 
Vanaratna’s Tibetan teacher was almost 20 years older than Vanaratna, but 
according to Vitali his year of death 1429 given by one historical source is wrong. 
He was definitely still alive during Vanaratna's second journey.“ Kun dga’ blo 
gros resided as abbot in the monastery of rTse chen, a place that is not far away 
from the town of rGyal [mKhar] rtse. The information we have about Vanaratna's 
sojourns in Upper Nyang and his interaction with members of the Shar kha pa 
family seems to narrow down the period in which the Vanaratna Codex was writ- 
ten to the period of c. 1426-1436." 

Regarding the nature of the texts translated by Vanaratna, it is conspicuous 
that many of them are concerned with a set of Buddhist Tantric techniques 
labelled as “supernatural accomplishment for [becoming] an immortal 
(amarasiddhi) . There is a (hitherto unedited) Sanskrit text which contains this 
set of techniques and bears it in its title, namely the Amrtasiddhi (Supernatural 
Accomplishment of Immortality’). The difference in wording is a good example 
for the difficulties Vanaratna faced in translating instructions that ultimately 
originated in India. Vanaratna has, of course, received the text names in Tibetan 
and has, in terms of historical truth, chosen the wrong back-translation to San- 
skrit. The word amrta is a polyvalent term and is, accordingly, translated in vari- 
ous ways in Tibetan. One of the possible translations is 'chi med, and actually, 
this translation is attested in the Tibetan rendering of the word amrtasiddhi. The 
term ’chi med, however, can also be a rendering of the Sanskrit word amara. 
Obviously, Vanaratna never encountered a copy of the Buddhist Sanskrit text 
called Amrtasiddhi or other texts belonging to the same text cycle. In an article 
that has just been published, James Mallinson deals with the original 
Amrtasiddhi. He argues that it is the earliest text that contains a whole set of 
teachings belonging to a certain kind of yoga, namely the so-called hathayoga, 
which is still well-known in modern India. Actually, ‘[t]he modern yoga widely 


45 Ehrhard 2004, 248-249. 

46 Vitali 2015, 518. 

47 In my view, it is more likely that it was written during Vanaratna's second visit to Tibet, 
i.e. between 1433 and 1436 (see below). 
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practiced around the world today is derivative of Hatha Yoga [...]’.“* Usually, it 
has been supposed that this Yoga originated in Hindu circles, but at least the first 
codification of its central and typical techniques seemingly happened in a Bud- 
dhist Tantric milieu.” In view of the fact that research on hathayoga as a histori- 
cal phenomenon has only recently come of age, it may be appropriate to define it 
here in the words of James Mallinson, who is doubtlessly one of the leading 
experts in this field: 


The word hatha (lit. force) denotes a system of physical techniques supplementary to yoga 
more broadly conceived; Hatha Yoga is yoga that uses the techniques of hatha. Hatha Yoga 
is first referred to by name in Sanskrit texts dating to around the 11th century CE, but some 
of its techniques can be traced back at least a thousand years earlier, to the epics and the 
Pali canon. Why these techniques were called hatha is not stated in the texts that teach 
them, but it seems likely that, originally at least, they were called thus because, like tapas 
(asceticism), with which they were associated, they were difficult and forced their results 
to happen.” 


In the part translated by Vanaratna from Tibetan, there seem to be no theoretical 
discussions of doctrinal, philosophical or other scholarly problems. At any rate, 
this section is mainly characterized by an assemblage of religious texts in which 
many practical instructions are given, how partly mundane, partly religious goals 
can be attained. Among these techniques, physical postures and Tantric physiol- 
ogy often come into play. Not only in hathayoga but in Tantric Buddhism in gen- 
eral, the mortal body, which has been connoted rather negatively in earlier 
Buddhism, becomes a means to achieve higher ends. Perfecting the body even is 
an acceptable goal in itself. Physical (and mental) wellbeing, especially freedom 
from ailments, immortality of the body and mind, or the attainment of supernat- 
ural powers are repeatedly mentioned as goals of certain practices. One instruc- 
tion has the objective to lead one to a good rebirth, as is already indicated by the 
title.” However, very often and in prominent places of the texts, the ultimate 
soteriological goal of becoming a buddha in this very life is mentioned.” 

The adaptation processes, which the instructions underwent in Vanaratna’s 
translation, are hard to uncover in detail. Even when one manages to find similar 


48 Mallinson 2011, 771. 

49 Mallinson 2020. 

50 Mallinson 2011, 770. 

51 Fols 77°7-78'2: Sugatyupapattyupadesa (‘Instruction on Rebirth in a Good Existence’) or 
Maranaksane Sugatipräptyupadesah (‘Instruction on the Attainment of a Good Existence in the 
Moment of Death’). 

52 Seee.g. fols 47:9, 505 (cf. Fig. 1b), 61(51)'1, 68'4. 
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instructions among the transmitted Tibetan texts, because someone, like 
Vanaratna has done, has committed them to writing, one can, due to the fluidity 
of the texts, never be sure about the exact contents of the instructions of 
Vanaratna’s teacher himself, although the fact that his teacher seemingly has 
been identified now (see above), makes it possible that we find one of his own 
oral instructions in written form somewhere. Nevertheless, the discovery and 
comparison of similar texts as handed down by different teachers remains a 
desideratum. One of the texts, the Salâkapaficaka, has already been treated in 
this manner within the framework of an MA thesis.” 

Another problem concerns the fact that we have identified Vanaratna’s 
teacher by now, but do not know much about the exact circumstances of the 
translation and writing process. It is, for instance, not clear, how good 
Vanaratna’s own Tibetan language proficiency was. It is almost certain that he 
had some knowledge of Tibetan. As mentioned above, he is said to have partici- 
pated in the translation process of various Sanskrit texts into Tibetan, and 
Isaacson has, as mentioned above, shown that at least once he has obviously mis- 
heard one of the Tibetan names in a lineage of teachers communicated to him, 
which resulted in a wrong back-translation of the name into Sanskrit. However, 
we know that at least during Vanaratna’s first visit to Tibet, the fact that no inter- 
preter was available, was a major impediment to one or the other activity of 
Vanaratna.” During his second visit to Tibet, he was welcomed in Upper Nyang 
by a Tibetan interpreter,” and it is, in my view, likely that he received the instruc- 
tions during this visit and that the new interpreter accompanied him on this 
occasion. The fact that Vanaratna obviously still needed a translator during his 
third and last journey to Tibet," makes it not very likely that he would have been 
able to translate the oral instructions during the second visit without any help. 

On a more general level, many features of Vanaratna's adaptation process 
can, of course, be gathered from the manuscript itself. Interesting is certainly the 
fact that he also noted down the lineage of teachers who transmitted the text in 
the case of all major works. Admittedly, to give teaching and initiation lineages 
is not unknown outside of Tibet, but in Tibet this habit rose to paramount 
importance. These lineages of teachers, which were, if possible, traced back to 
India or even the putative author, were important for the Tibetans to show the 


53 Spitz 2015. 

54 Isaacson 2008, 4. 

55 See Ehrhard 2004, 246 and 248. 
56 Ehrhard 2004, 249. 

57 Ehrhard 2004, 255. 
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authenticity of certain teachings, the more so, when they were handed down 
orally and/or esoteric in nature. Obviously, Vanaratna regarded this as a feature, 
which should not be omitted from his manuscript. It is also interesting that 
Vanaratna clearly tried to render each and every name into Sanskrit, although he 
made some exceptions. In the case of the Indian teachers, the back-translations 
were sometimes Wrong, and the translations of the names of original Tibetan 
teachers partly result in rather strange Sanskrit compounds. Moreover, his 
teacher seemingly sometimes called one and the same Tibetan person differently, 
that is, he omitted one or the other part of the full name. At least, this is the most 
probable reason for the fact that the lineages sometimes contain different names, 
when one and the same person must be meant. Why has Vanaratna taken these 
troubles to translate all names? Perhaps he thought, even names of Tibetan mas- 
ters should appear, if possible, in the highest language (bhdsottama), as he calls 
Sanskrit in one place of the manuscript.” However, it is also possible that he did 
not see any chance to differentiate clearly between Indian and Tibetan teachers, 
because all names were obviously given to him in Tibetan, anyway. 

Regarding the reasons for his translation work, he adduces himself that these 
texts should be translated in order that all sentient beings can learn the salvific 
teachings and that the Good Teaching (saddharma; i.e. Buddhism) can survive 
longer. Reasons like this for activities like composing or copying texts are stereo- 
typically adduced throughout Indian Buddhist literature. However, I see in this 
case no reason to suspect that Vanaratna pays only lip-service. In the case of the 
first reason, he also adds that in Tibetan language it cannot be helpful for the 
remaining sentient beings, and one can very well imagine that he also has the 
fact in mind, that there have always only been very few Tibetans in the world. 
There is also good reason to express the wish that the Good Teaching should 
remain in the world. The Buddhists always entertained the idea that Buddhism 
will become extinct one day, but in the case of fifteenth century India, this threat 
was very real. At this time, there were only very few Buddhists left in the native 
country of this religion. It is also very well-known that Vanaratna had followers 
in Nepal, probably even very many, so he must have thought that he will have 
the opportunity to transmit these teachings further, although there seems to be 
no positive evidence that he did so. The manuscript contains no marginal anno- 
tations in a second hand, and to the best of my knowledge, there are no later cop- 
ies of the manuscript or of some texts contained in it. Certainly, Vanaratna 
regarded these texts as useful for his own practice, too. As has been argued 
above, he seemingly did not know anything about the set of techniques called 


58 Fol. 73'5. 
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amrtasiddhi, but obviously, he found it interesting enough to translate several 
texts on this topic and had no doubts about their authenticity. 

Finally, one further thing should be noted, which can, if one likes, also be 
regarded as some kind of adaptation of the Vanaratna Codex to one’s own needs, 
though a very peculiar one, which hardly belongs to adaptation processes as they 
are usually encountered in teaching and learning contexts. I have mentioned 
above that several words referring to Tibet and the Tibetan language have sec- 
ondarily been changed in verses that are found on fol. 50v.? In another place of 
the manuscript, a reference to Tibetan language has remained unaltered.? The 
latter fact as well as the remaining traces of the original letters in the other three 
places strongly suggest that the original text really contained several explicit ref- 
erences to Tibet. The changes have been made by a second, clearly Nepalese 
hand. The references to Tibet were replaced by words meaning 'region' or 'local 
language'. Moreover, in yet another place Vanaratna seemingly referred to his 
own place of origin but here the letters have been erased so thoroughly that even 
with the use of modern technique (i.e. with the help of multi-spectral imaging) 
they could not be retraced anymore.” Obviously, one Nepalese wanted to dis- 
guise both the fact that Vanaratna, who was highly revered in Nepal, received 
teachings in Tibet and the fact that Vanaratna was not a Nepalese by birth. This 
is the way how Nepalese Buddhism and history comes into play in this unique 
manuscript as well. It is hard to tell why exactly the manuscript has been manip- 
ulated in this way. However, if it is true that the fifteenth century was a period of 
major political and religious rivalry and change, and if Vanaratna really was 'a 
bone of contention for several Himalayan polities' one can certainly imagine sce- 
narios, which make the disguise of both Vanaratna's Indian origin and indebted- 
ness to Tibetan Buddhists a logical step.” It would certainly be interesting if 
specialists in Nepalese Buddhism and history were to think about this problem. 
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Appendix: Table of contents of the Vanaratna 
Codex 


fol. 7“1-40'3 Amrtakanikâ nama Srinâmasamgititippani; copied text 

fol. 40'3-45r Abhisekanirukti (by Sujaya$rigupta), copied 

fol. 45'4-45"9 Hevajrasahajasadyoga (by Ratnäkarasänti), copied 

fol. 45"9-10 colophon, donor formula etc. typical for manuscript endings 


fol. 46'1- 47'8 Paficakramopadesa (by Ghantapada), copied 
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fol. 
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fol. 
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47'8-50"10 Amarasiddhiyantrasya Süryaprabho nàma Guruhastagrahah (by 
Viryasimha); translation 
50'7-9 Vanaratna’s verses on his work of (back-)translation 
50'9-10 lineage of teachers (gurupâramparya) 
61(51)1-63(53)1 (Srimad-)Amarasiddhiyantraka (by Prajriâsimha); translation 
63(53)1 lineage of teachers (guruparamparya) 
63(53)'1-65(55)7 Mahad Amarasiddhiyantram (by Virüpâkşa); translation 
65(55)'6-7 lineage of teachers (gurupâramparya) 
65°8(55) -68'4 Marmopadesa (by Nâropâda); translation 
68'2-4 lineage of teachers (gurupâramparya) 
. 68'4-73"6 Salâkapaficaka; translation 
68'4-9 lineage of teachers (guruparamparya; as introductory 
narrative) 
73'5-6 Vanaratna dedicates the merit gained by translating the 


text into Sanskrit to the attainment of buddhahood by 
all sentient beings. 


7336-0 (Hah-)Alambanasamudra (by Kobrakpâda [i.e. Ko brag pal); 
translation 
. 761-761 Marmopadesa (by Dombiheruka); translation 
7610-76"1 lineage of teachers (gurupâramparya) 
762-55 Ragamargopadesa (by Indrabhüti); translation 
77'3-5 lineage of teachers (gurupâramparya) 
77'5-77'7 Cüşanopadesa (by Dombiheruka); translation 
777-777 Vayukarman (by Goputra); translation 
77'7-78'2 Sugatyupapattyupadesa or Maranaksane Sugatipraptyupadesah 
(by Mahâsikharadharmasvâmin); translation 
78'2-78'5 Kalpasamanopadesa (by Vibhüticandra); translation 
78'6 Dhyânasya Upadesa (anonymous, if my understanding of the 
genitive is correct); translation 
78'7-78'8 Cakrasamvarasya Yantram (anonymous); translation 
.78'8 an unnamed upadesa (by Sâluguru); translation 
78'8-78'9 Odiyänayantra (anonymous); translation 
. 789-0 Prânâyâmadhâranayor Upadesa (by $rivajrayogini?); translation; 
incomplete 
A'-A" an Apabhramsa verse text, copied (?) and provided with interlin- 
ear notes 
. A“+B' Amarasiddheh Sârasamgrahah (commentary on the Apabhramsa 


text); composed by Vanaratna on the basis of his own interlinear 
notes? 
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The ‘Vanaratna Codex’ (London, RAS, Hodgson MS 35) 
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Fig. 1: Figs 1a and 1b: London, Royal Asiatic Society, Hodgson MS 35, fol. 45" (above /left) and 


fol. 50" (below/right); courtesy of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


Eva Wilden 
Personal Poetics: An Adapted Version of a 
Well-Known Treatise in Old Tamil 


Abstract: This article is a case study of one text in a multiple-text manuscript of 
grammatical works in Old Tamil, now kept in the Mahârâjâ Serfoji Sarasvati 
Mahal Library in Taficavür under shelf mark 631. It gives a personal (or local?) 
adaptation of a well-known and important treatise on poetics, the Iraiyanar 
Akapporul (seventh century?), normally transmitted together with the even more 
famous commentary by Nakkiran (ninth century?), whom many regard as the 
founder of the Tamil tradition of theoretical commentary. The text deviates from 
the canonised standard version in the number of sütras (aphorisms) it contains 
and, in the order in which they are listed, some sütras having been omitted and 
others added to it. The provenance of the extra sütras is clearly part of the reper- 
toire of anonymous quotations from older, partly lost treatises on poetics that are 
found within Nakkiran's commentary, thus proving that the author-copyist of the 
manuscript was well acquainted with the commentary and deliberately chose not 
to copy it along with the text. His purpose may have been to teach akam (love) 
poetics to his students. His choice of additions was probably motivated by what 
was perceived as lacunae in the standard text with respect to one important 
application of poetic theory, namely the writing of miniature commentaries elu- 
cidating the speech situations encountered in a single poem (kilavi, later kolu) for 
classical poetry. This was an activity demonstrably still pursued by copyists as 
late as the nineteenth century, most likely in connection with one of the later 
poetic genres, the kövai, the kind of poetic text that corresponded most closely to 
the treatise and that was alive until then. 


1 Introduction 


1.1 The Tamil tradition of producing scholarly manuscripts 


Unlike most manuscript traditions mentioned in this volume, the learned Tamil 
traditions, while making use of palm-leaf and the corresponding pothi format typ- 
ical of all Indic traditions, have produced very few examples of manuscripts that 


8 Open Access. © 2021 Eva Wilden, published by De Gruyter. JBA] This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110741124-019 
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stand out because of their intricate layout. On the contrary, the standard charac- 

teristics of a Tamil scholarly manuscript are the following: 

— maximum exploitation of space on the folio by condensing the writing and 
creating minimal margins 

— regularlinesand smooth writing 

— scriptio continua with minimal mark-up, if any, resulting in the text and com- 
mentary having an integrated structure 

— no or next to no corrections (except for the occasional letter cancelled by a 
dot above it) 

— nointerlinear or marginal glosses (although omitted words are occasionally 
noted in the margin) 

— information on the textual tradition in pre- or post-posed verses, but only 
rarely information on the individual manuscript. 


As a consequence, there are two possibilities if material is to be added, be it exe- 
getical or complementary: either to add extra folios at the beginning and end of 
a manuscript or to re-copy the whole text and integrate the additions. The only 
type of complexity possible is that of a multiple-text manuscript. Composite man- 
uscripts are rarer and more difficult to produce: since almost every manuscript 
comes in a non-standard size and with the holes made in different positions, it is 
not easy to insert folios of different provenances into the same object, and if they 
do get inserted, the difference in size is usually obvious at first sight. The manu- 
script under scrutiny in this article, Taficävür, Maharaja Serfoji Sarasvati Mahal 
Library (hereafter MSSML), 631, is a typical multiple-text manuscript from the 
Tamil tradition of grammar and poetics (ilakkanam), that is, the tradition of lan- 
guage-related disciplines that are needed in the education of poets and connois- 
seurs. While the overall structure and contents of the manuscript will be subject 
of a separate investigation, the focus here is on one of the texts contained in it, a 
unique personal adaptation of a well-known and important short treatise on 
Tamil poetics called the Iraiyanär Akapporul (the Lord's Poetics on Love 
[Poetry]’). 


1.2 A brief history of Tamil poetics and the position of the 
Iraiyanar Akapporul 


When the first collections of early Tamil love poems were made (perhaps around 
the late sixth century), these were to become the core of today's Ettuttokai (‘Eight 
Anthologies’), one of two basic collections constituting the Classical Tamil cor- 
pus. Each poem was provided with a kind of miniature commentary traditionally 
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named kilavi (‘speech situation’). Originally, they named the speaker, listener 
and poetic situation involved. This was presumably one reason why the branch 
of poetics dealing with such situations and sub-situations was particularly pro- 
lific. The close connection kilavis had with the early treatises is evident as all of 
them share a phrasal inventory that in part points to an oral substratum, but in 
part already allows the identification of exact quotations, thus pointing to written 
sources.’ 

The in core earliest depiction (although reworked many times over a long 
period) is found in the third part of the Tolkappiyam, the oldest surviving fairly 
comprehensive grammar of Tamil and the core text of the most important gram- 
matical school, which was continued by commentators up to the fifteenth century 
at least. The third part deals with poetics, and the sub-situations of love poetics 
are treated in Chapters 3 and 4, Kalaviyal and Karpiyal (‘section on the secret 
phase’ and ‘section on the married phase’). The Tolkâppiyam, however, is not 
actually organised as a progressive description of situations, but as an enumera- 
tion of speakers.’ One of the simplest arguments to demonstrate that the text is 
made up of disparate elements lies in the fact that the speakers are treated no less 
than three times (in Chapter 1 of the third part, in Chapters 2 and 3, and in Chapter 
8), and all the three presentations betray a different level of development.’ 

The first (surviving) attempt at standardisation may have been made in the 
second treatise, the one in question here, that is, the Kalaviyal (‘section on the 
secret phase)" alias Iraiyanär Akapporul (hereafter ‘IA’). It did not comprise the 
whole of poetics, but just the two sections on the speech situations of love poetry; 
they were sorted into a progressive sequence of events for the first time here. The 
work is usually transmitted along with the famous commentary by Nakkiran 
(ninth century?), reputedly the first commentator of the Tamil grammatical tradi- 
tion. It is presented by the commentary as a work produced at the court of a 
Pantiya king, the Pantiyas of Madurai being the dynasty that is connected with 
the famous Cankam legend (the legend about the consecutive literary academies 
at the Pantiya court told in the preamble to the commentary of this text); this dyn- 
asty was strongly involved in the first anthologisation of the classical corpus. Its 
practical use at the time of its composition may well have been the production of 
kilavis for the early anthologies. 


1 See Wilden 2006. 

2 Takahashi 1995. 

3 Wilden 2006 and 2009, but for a different interpretation, cf. Takahashi 2004. 

4 The text was originally named after its first section, but just like the Tolkappiyam, the 
Kalaviyal is followed by a Karpiyal. 
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It is this commentator, Nakkiran, who links up the earlier poetic tradition 
with a new poetic development: the Kövai (‘stringing’) genre. The basic structure 
of a Kövai is a depiction of poetic situations treated as a sort of serialised event in 
love poetry, i.e. a kind of dramatic backbone script ranging from a couple’s first 
meeting and falling in love with each other to their married life and quarrels. 
Nakkiran quotes extensively from the oldest Kövai, the Pântikkövai (‘stringing on 
the Pantiyas’),° and cleverly uses its numerous poems to extend the number of 
sub-situations, thus building a bridge between the early tradition of kilavis and 
the later kolus (‘gist’), which accompany the whole set of situations in the later 
Kövais, with a standard number of 400 verses. Both the rewriting of kilavis when 
copying older texts and the composition of Kovai with its kolus remained alive 
well into the nineteenth century. This is attested for the former by the numerous 
(and substantial) kilavi variants in the extant manuscripts and for the latter by 
the continued production of new works in the Kovai genre. 


2 The multiple-text manuscript MSSML 631 


2.1 Remarks on the recent history of the manuscript 


The Mahârâjâ Serfoji Sarasvati Mahal Library (MSSML) in Taficâvür is one of the 
old royal libraries built by the Nayaks in the seventeenth century and taken over 
by the Maratha king Serfoji II (1798-1832). Its manuscript collection comprises 
works in both Northern and Southern languages, but the bulk of them, as usual, 
are in Sanskrit, followed by Tamil. There is no air conditioning in the building to 
this day, and, due to humidity and neglect, the collection was in a sad state for a 
long time until manuscripts became fashionable again with the recent debate on 
classicism that, in 2004, led to Tamil being declared the second classical lan- 
guage of India besides Sanskrit, followed by several other languages. I went there 
for the first time in spring 2004, looking for the manuscript of the IA mentioned 
in the catalogue,’ and was allowed to see the bundle of palm-leaves that con- 
tained it. At that time I was not interested in multiple-text manuscripts, just in 


5 The second constitutive element of the Kovai is that every single word of it praises the patron 
who sponsored the work — in this case a Pântiya king (whose identity is disputed). 

6 This list of 400 verses does not really correspond to 400 sub-situations because the poet is 
allowed to make multiple verses on the same kolu, poetic variation on the same topic being a 
mark of the poet's prowess. 

7 See Chellamuthu 1989-1991, III, 1036. 
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that one particular text, so I did not take note of what surrounded it. Permission 
to photograph or obtain a copy was denied; only during my second visit was I 
allowed to file a request and pay for a reproduction of the three leaves containing 
my text. (This was still the period of analogue photography and manual scan- 
ning.) After waiting for the copy in vain for a few months, I went back to Taficavür 
again in the winter and asked for my reproductions in person. Since I had written 
evidence of having paid for them (just a few hundred rupees at the time), the 
librarian in charge that day had the manuscript brought out and put it on an 
ordinary photocopying machine to make me a copy there and then. At that point 
in time, the bundle was dusty and not well cared for, but it was still intact except 
for a few insect holes and its crumbling margins. 

Iscanned this paper copy, and it has turned out to be perfectly good for read- 
ing and editing the text. The photo team from the Ecole francaise d’Extréme- 
Orient (EFEO) went back to the library in 2018 in order to negotiate the reproduc- 
tion of the whole manuscript bundle for me. In most libraries the team is allowed 
to take digital images for its own use (providing the library with copies and 
acknowledging the provenance, of course), but the library now has its own pho- 
tographer and refused to let another team take pictures of the bundle. They pro- 
vided their own images, which turned out to have three drawbacks unfortu- 
nately: 

1. the resolution is very poor in places, making any text there hard to read; 

2. the manuscript has badly deteriorated over the course of time (13 years); 
while I first saw an intact bundle with a few holes in it, numerous pieces are 
now missing and quite some of the leaves are broken; 

3. the sequence the folios are in is now in complete disorder; they have even 
been mixed up with those from another manuscript (the Civakacintâmani, 
one of the early epics). Since the bundle is still a large one with some 250 
folios (corresponding to 500 pages), the task of putting it back in the right 
order is no small one, especially as many of the left-hand margins (where the 
folio numbers and inter-titles are normally found) have been lost. 


2.2 The content of MSSML 631 


However, even in this imperfect reproduction, the manuscript turned out to be a 
fascinating compendium of grammatical treatises. A few dozen folios stand out 
on the grounds of their poetic content, as already mentioned, but the difference 
in their width clearly betrays the fact that they actually come from a separate 
codicological unit. Looking at the photographs, however, it is not clear whether 
the mix-up is due to the folios just being in a single loose bundle or whether the 
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mistake occurred when saving the images — a new type of conundrum that will 

plague researchers in the digital age. So far, I have managed to identify pieces of 

the following texts in the bundle, like the one to be analysed here, mostly root 

texts without a commentary: 

—  Nannül (image 002; Eluttu and Col) 

—  Tolkàppiyaccüttiram tokai (image 018; Eluttu, Col and Porul) 

—  Akapporul Vilakkam (main title missing, but with a marginal chapter title: 
image 275) 

— Nöminâtam (image 299) 

—  Iraivanâr Porul (image 340) 

— Venpâpattiyal (image 409) 

— Citamparappâttiyal (image 499) 


This small group of works covers almost the whole breadth of Tamil grammar. 
Many of the chapter titles show that certain texts present originally are now miss- 
ing. At the beginning the Nannül (‘Good Treatise’) is found, an early 13"-century 
work on grammar in the strict sense (phonetics, morphology and syntax), the 
most widespread standard treatise on grammar until the nineteenth century. It 
managed to outmode the more complex and archaic Tolkappiyam (a proper name 
referring to the author), which follows it in this manuscript. Both of these major 
grammatical schools mostly come with their own set of commentaries, but not so 
here. The next text that could be identified is the Akapporul Vilakkam (Lamp on 
Love Poetics’), the standard treatise on Tamil love poetry, which was composed 
in the twelfth century and was also transmitted very broadly. Then follows the 
Neminätan (proper name); this is a small treatise only on phonology, morphology 
and syntax that is possibly from the twelfth century as well, perhaps pre-dating 
the Nannül, but which proved far less popular. Next in line is Iraiyanar Akapporul 
(‘the Lord's Love Poetics’), which bears the title of Iraivanâr Porul in this manu- 
script (see Fig. 1 below); this should be regarded as a phonetic deviation in the 
first part (-v- being used as a glide instead of -y-) and as an abbreviation in the 
second part, leaving out the specification referring to love poetry.? Furthermore, 
there are several texts from a later grammatical genre of Pâttiyal (‘Nature of 
Songs"), which deals with definitions of later poetic genres. 


8 Note that with respect to what we know about the curriculum in teaching grammar, the 
Akapporul Vilakkam took over from the IA, just as the Nannül took over from the Tolkappiyam. 
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Fig. 1: MSSML 631 with a marginal title for /A; © Maharaja Serfoji Sarasvati Mahal Library, 
Taficâvür (no better image exists). 


Whatever the purpose of the collective bundle may have been should be dis- 
cussed only on the basis of a thorough investigation of its overall contents, not 
only with respect to the missing headings and other texts that the manuscripts 
originally contained, but with respect to the wording of the individual treatises 
as well. On close inspection, it turns out that this copy of JA does not actually 
transmit the standard text of the well-known treatise under discussion here. 


3 The text presented in this manuscript 


The types of changes made here with respect to the established text can be 
described as a re-arrangement of the treatise by 

— changing the order and number of the sutras, 

— omitting some of the sutras, 

— adding extra sütras. 


The result is that the sixty standard aphorisms of JA become sixty-one here, leav- 
ing out four standard sütras, adding another four and splitting one standard sütra 
in two. 


3.1 Changes in order and number 


The differences in order and number are best presented in a table juxtaposing the 
standard numbers (which are identical in all the editions) with the ones given in 
MSSML 631: 
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IA standard 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

MSSML 631 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

IA standard 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 

MSSML 631 11 12 13 14 15 32 33 16 17 18 

IA standard 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 

MSSML 631 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 

IA standard 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 = - 40 
MSSML 631 29 30 31 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 42 

IA standard 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 50 

MSSML 631 43 44 45 = = - 46 47 48 49 

IA standard 51 - 52 - 53 54 55 56 57 58 59 60 — 
MSSML 631 50 51 52 53 54 55 56 57,58 59 60 61 - 61 


The table shows that the only substantial change in order is found in the second 
chart after sütra 15 (a standard sütra); all the other differences in number are 
direct consequences of the additions and omissions. In order to understand the 
motivation behind the first re-arrangement, it is necessary to understand the 
types of sütra concerned and the way this treatise is structured. Very broadly, it 
can be said that the aim of the whole treatise was to categorise the actions that 
are possible within the poetic universe. The fundamental distinction is the one 
between the ‘secret’ and the ‘married’ phase (kalavu and karpu) mentioned above 
in section 1. Thus the first sütra in the treatise defines kalavu and then begins to 
enumerate the sub-situations to be found in it. Some sütras add options, whereas 
others add exceptions. However, there are also a number of sütras interspersed 
that range on a higher theoretical level and thus provide more background infor- 
mation or discuss points of contention within the tradition. 

One of the latter type of sütra is no. 15, the last in the first long sequence of 
identical numbering. It defines karpu, not in order to begin the actual karpu sec- 
tion (which starts with sütra 34), but in order to clarify the boundaries of kalavu. 
In the standard treatise, it is followed by two more sütras (16 and 17) that deal 
with additional or exceptional situations within kalavu; the former treats the 
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possibility of the series of secret meetings before marriage being interrupted, the 
latter a particular sub-situation that equally leads to an (involuntary) interrup- 
tion, namely the topos of a sign misunderstood (allakuri), that is, an appointment 
gone wrong, meaning that the couple are unable to meet. These two sütras are 
postponed in the manuscript until the end of the kalavu section. The rationale 
behind this choice may simply have been the wish to have the exceptions at the 
end, but there was probably another reason in the case of the misunderstood 
sign. In standard sütra 18 we find the definition of the assignation (kuri), that is, 
an appointed time and place when the lovers can meet in secret, and sütras 19— 
21 enumerate the sub-types of kuri and their conditions. Given the fact that stand- 
ard sutra 17 on allakuri is an exceptional case of kuri, it is oddly positioned in the 
standard order, being placed before the definition sutra that initially tells us what 
a kuri is. This problem is resolved with the manuscript’s re-arrangement. 

One last little re-arrangement takes place towards the end where standard 
sutra 56 is split into two aphorisms numbered 57 and 58. The splitting of sutras is 
a well-known issue that caused disagreement between different commentators as 
well as variations in numbering, as we can see in the Tolkâppiyam, for example. 
Usually, however, this is done in cases where the sütra contains parts that may 
be construed as independent sentences, which is not so here.” 


56. [The ten constituents of akam poetry] 
Sd eu nacaret ea DED CL bum 
ML Ear srw One QipuiriLim (p 
uuar 65161663 (gru uges 5 
Uslan; Awm وق موصلا‎ corm [58] 


tinai kaiköl kürru kétpor 

itam kâlam eccam meyppâtu 
payan köl enrânkap pattö 
akan aintinaiyum uraittal ârö 


Tinai (i.e. setting), love phase, speaker, listener, 

place, time, ellipsis, manifestation of emotion, 

outcome, syntactic construction — 

these ten [points] are the way of explaining the five tinais of love [poetry]. 


9 The quotations of standard sutras that follow are generally taken from an unpublished critical 
edition and translation of the JA that is the joint work of five scholars, namely Jean-Luc 
Chevillard, Sascha Ebeling, Thomas Lehmann, Takanobu Takahashi and myself. The choices 
between multiple ways of translating that have been used here were made by me personally. 
Ialso edited and translated the additional sutras from the Taficavür manuscript. 

10 The manuscript adds the number 57 here and the number 58 after the next part. 
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The sutra is the first among the general ones at the end of the treatise and simply 
enumerates the elements that are indispensable for understanding and compos- 
ing a love poem. The manuscript splits off the last line with the predicate noun, 
thus producing two noun strings, neither of which makes sense in itself. This is 
the one place in the manuscript where it is hard to explain the author's decision. 


3.2 Omission of sütras 


Four standard sütras are missing in our manuscript, namely nos. 44—46 and the 
final one, no. 60, that is, one block and one last statement that sums up the trea- 
tise. The second section on the married phase (karpu) starts in sütra 34 and basi- 
cally consists of an enumeration and discussion of the various types of separation 
possible during the married phase, ranging from going on a mere business trip to 
going to war on behalf of the King, as well as short absences on account of a rival 
woman, who may be a second spouse or a courtesan (34—44). This is followed by 
a number of specifications concerning certain poetic utterances by the hero and 
heroine (45-46) and by the second important topic of the married phase, the her- 
oine sulking or quarrelling with her unfaithful husband (47—50). The first row of 
omissions concerns the last sütra in the block on separation, a specification about 
the possible (remorseful?) return of a philandering husband to his wife and quiet 
married life: 


44. [Return from the rival woman] 
EPI METER Lip bw sular و الما‎ esrb 


SHOUAUM HL LALI eie»grel?eo Noren 

karpinul pirintön parattaiyin maruttantu 

arapporul patuppinum varai nilai inré 

If he who has separated [from the heroine] during karpu 


returns from the rival woman and [thus] respects the path of virtue, 
this is not to be excluded. 


The wording of the sütra suggest that a return of this kind was not an event that 
really inspired poetic imagination. In fact, this seems to be true of Tamil poets in 
general: no poetic example springs to mind of a husband mending his ways of his 
own account, whereas male attempts at reconciliation and female recrimination 
can be found in abundance. Perhaps the author simply regarded the sütra as 
expendable. 
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Similarly, he may have thought the following aphorisms were off the point as 
they do not advance the enumeration of sub-situations, but specify the way mar- 
ital (dis)approbation may or may not be expressed. 


45. [Possible characterisations of the hero] 
USA WB (DLL &lipGeumeir CLD 6U 


pukalum kotumaiyum kilavon mena 
[Receiving] praise and [being called] cruel are for the hero. 


46. [Possible characterisations of the heroine] 
demen iwwi Spall مات‎ 


kotumai illai kilavi merre 


[Being called] cruel is not for the heroine. 


The poetic situation we are concerned with here is that of the hero coming back 
to the marital home after an encounter with his lover, a rival woman. The heroine 
may both cajole and blame him on such an occasion (45), while she who is blame- 
less should not be blamed by him (A6). From the point of view of the poetry, how- 
ever, this is a surprising statement because the hero frequently accuses his wife 
of being cruel when she fails to accept his apologies and forgive him. This may 
have been an additional reason for leaving out the latter sütra. 

By contrast, the presence or absence of the very last aphorism poses a com- 
pletely different kind of problem. The last five sütras of the treatise, 56—60, do 
not actually belong to kalavu or karpu any more, but concern general poetic fea- 
tures including figures of speech, for example. Sütra 59 is a caveat that makes 
room for additional features and figures that have not been enumerated yet, but 
may be added by an educated reader. This looks like a perfectly satisfactory end- 
ing for the treatise, but then sütra 60 follows as a kind of summarising after- 
thought: 


60. [Idealisation of kalavu and karpu] 
BETO} SHE sr ales. Guimr 
Drs pall olur 26 Coe 


kalavu karpu enak kanniya intaiyör 
ulam nikal anpin uyarcci möna 


Those that are considered as kalavu and karpu [stand] for the idealisation 
ofthelove that occurs in the hearts of those who live in this world. 
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Whatever may have been the exact meaning of that sentence, it convenientiy 
brings the total up to around figure of sixty sütras, but it does not add anything 
toour knowledge of poetic situations or technigues. The author of the manuscript 
decided to end it with the caveat. That this was a deliberate decision and not one 
of the hazards of transmission transpires from the fact that sütra no. 61 is fol- 
lowed by the usual end titles: ‘The second section on the married phase ends 
[here]. The Iraivanàr Porul is finished [and] ends [here] (irantâvatu karpiyal 
murrum. Iraivanar Porul mutintatu murrum). 


3.3 Addition of sütra 


An equal number of sütras, namely four, have been added to the standard text. 
The questions to be answered here do not only concern the rationale of inserting 
them, but also their provenance — none of them have been produced ad hoc; they 
have all been quoted from other sources, albeit with alterations. The first two 
belong together. In fact, they are two halves of one sutra that is found in the more 
extensive Karpiyal of the Tolkâppiyam Porulatikaram. The context is some further 
specifications for a particular speech situation during a separation, namely the 
travelling hero talking (to his heart or to his charioteer). This topic is simply not 
raised in the standard treatise. 

The Tolkappiyam makes a distinction here as to when the hero is allowed or 
not allowed to talk about the wife he left at home, pining and lonely (See Fig. 2: 
sutras 40 + 41). 


Tolkappiyam Porulatikaram 184i. 

Apal pvb allen. 8 ser uir 
Auch قق د16ات‎ TEE Cd 
kilavi nilaiyé vinaiyitatt’ uraiyâr 

venrik kâlattum vilankit tönrum 


They (scholars or heroes?) don't talk about the state of the heroine at [the hero’s] workplace; 
it clearly appears at the time of victory too. 


The wording is as elusive as sütras go, but the point is presumably the following: 
when the hero is engaged in his business (either working or fighting), he is not 
supposed to talk about his wife and home, but he may (and will) once the victory 
has been won. Two elements of the wording are puzzling. First of all, the negative 
honorific plural form uraiyar at the end of line 1 is odd. The subject is not men- 
tioned explicitly; one would expect it to refer to the hero, but that would normally 
be done using a masculine singular, whereas the honorific plural is mostly 
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reserved for the scholars of poetics who made the rule. Second, the coordinative 
-um on kâlattu in line 2 does not fit in well with the context as the second line is 
contrastive and not additional. Our manuscript provides a solution on both 
counts here by altering the text slightly and expressing disagreement with the 
Tolkâppiyam incidentally. 


MSSML 631: 40. [Talking about the heroine] 
Apal Kvk alanı Hs} MY uin 


kilavi nilaiyé vinaiyitattu varaiyâr 


They do not exclude [speaking about] the heroine’s state at [the hero’s] workplace. 


Splitting the sütra into two parts is just a matter of convenience here as we have 
two separate sentences. The really significant change is that the manuscript 
author changes uraiyâr to varaiyâr, a customary phrasal element of sütras that 
stipulates an exception: ‘they (i.e., the scholars) do not exclude x’. In other words, 
unlike in the Tolkâppiyam, the hero is given leave to speak about his wife here 
even though he is still engaged in business and/or travelling. From the point of 
view of the poetry, this seems perfectly reasonable because there are many poems 
where he does precisely that. The coordinative in the second half makes perfect 
sense now, too: 


MSSML 631: 41. [Talking about the heroine in the event of victory] 
daii SrevH طالق‎ aer ds Csm 
venrik kâlattum vilankit tonrum 


It (the talking) clearly appears in times of victory, too. 


The two following additions are slightly different types. Within the logic of the 
treatise itself, the first of them simply looks out of place as it talks about a tinai, 
one of the settings in an interior landscape, the famous correlations between a 
type of landscape and the feelings of the protagonists." This is a topic only 
alluded to and presupposed in IA, but in extenso it is treated by the commentator, 
who also quotes this older anonymous aphorism in connection with his exposi- 
tion of the types of separation possible (subsequent to JA 51), since Palai, the 


11 The five key settings in Tamil poetry are Kurifici, Mullai, Neytal, Marutam and Palai, that is, 
a mountain, forest, the seaside, a river valley or a desert, each correlating with poetic moods and 
themes. In the case of Palai, the desert, it is associated with separation and suffering. The term 
‘interior landscape was first brought up by Ramanujan 1967; the basic conventions are 
explained, for example, in Zvelebil 1986. 
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desert region, is the part of the poetic universe where most of these separations 
take place (See Fig. 3: sütras 51 + 53 on image 341). 


MSSML 631: 51. [Definition of Pâlai| 

Qur pero AMT yorigi Gur 

OSAN opi url Wr ab 

porulvayin piriyinum puraint’ utan pokinum 

atu piriv’ uraippinum pâlai âkum 

When [he] separates for the sake of wealth, when they go away together honourably and 
when [the mother] talks about that as separation, it is Palai. 


This short verse neatly summarises the three main sub-situations of Palai 
encountered in Tamil poetry, namely the solitary journey of the hero, the elope- 
ment of hero and heroine, who are not allowed to marry, and finally the heroine’s 
mother pining after her daughter who has gone away to be together with the man. 
This sütra defining a single tinai thematically makes perfect sense in the light of 
kilavi conventions: the only regional specification to be found there regularly is 
itaicurattu, ‘in the middle of the desert’. This is a very important addition for 
somebody engaged in writing the miniature commentaries that add the speech 
situations to the individual poems (kilavi). 

Similarly, the last additional sütra is an anonymous quotation from 
Nakkiran’s commentary on JA 52, but here it is more difficult to understand the 
copyist’s choice. The topic is a trance dance (veri), which is part of an exorcism 
ritual initiated by a mother if she is afraid that her daughter’s health and beauty 
are failing, a thing she attributes to malevolent deities and not to the absence of 
the hero (which she does not know about yet). This is one of the sub-situations 
that lead to marriage and as such does not have a place in the section on marital 
life itself (karpiyal): 


MSSML 631: 53. [Leaving, although the veri dance is imminent] 
Agu Aay LOL Aaj 

Bra srw Widawa Aor pu 

âtiya veriyum alunkiya celavu 

nâtum kâlai illena molipa. 


Even a Veri to be danced is not a [reason for] going to be dispensed with, 
[so] they say at the time of examination. 
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The aphorism says that the hero may not delay his departure even if the Veri 
dance is about to be performed, thus exposing the secret love affair.” Just as in 
the case of Palai, the veri dance is not treated in the standard treatise, which is 
very concise, but is an element that plays a role in the production of kilavis. This 
does not seem to be the point here, though, since what is explained is not the 
normal situation where the veri dance occurs in poetry, namely in the phase of 
secrecy (kalavu) when a mother starts an exorcism rite to help her daughter 
regain her health, but the relation between the dance and the topic of separation: 
even though discovery may be imminent — because the veri dance is one of the 
occasions that lead to the discovery of the secret love affair (and then to mar- 
riage) — the hero should not postpone his journey. So it is not clear (to me at least) 
what the text gained by adding this sūtra. 

In sum, then, what all four additional sütras have in common is that they are 
quoted in the standard commentary; the scholar who produced this manuscript 
was definitely familiar with Nakkiran, but chose to leave his commentary out for 
some unknown reason. 


4 The end of the text 


At the end of the text in the manuscript — not the final summarising sütra of the 
standard treatise (no. 60), but the caveat that precedes it — the customary end 
titles do not form a transition to a colophon, either textual or scribal. (The latter 
would have been surprising as we are still a good way from the end of the manu- 
script.) But the folio ends with the quotation of two poems which provide some 
information about the environment and interests of our author-copyist. The first 
one is the most famous Cankam poem in the whole corpus, Kuruntokai 2 (konkutér 
valkkai), the poem that Saivite legends say Siva composed himself in order to help 
his poor but devout devotee Tarumi win the poetic contest instigated by the 
Pantiya king in the Madurai academy hall and be rewarded with a thousand gold 
coins. When all the works of the Ettuttokai (‘Eight Anthologies’) and Pattuppâttu 
(‘Ten Songs’) were long forgotten, this one poem lived on in public memory. 
Unfortunately, we have no way of knowing whether our author was actively 
engaged in re-copying the classical corpus or he only knew the later legends as 
told in the later Saiva tradition of the Tiruvilaiyâtarpurânams, for example. 


12 The second line contains a mere metrical filler, as the ‘time of examination’ refers to the 
debates among scholars when setting up the rules. 
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The second poem, which is longer, is the first item in the eleventh Tirumurai, 
book eleven of the Saiva devotional canon, which is also believed to have been 
composed by Siva himself under the name of Tiruvâlavâyutaiyar (the lord of the 
sacred temple of Alavay in Madurai). In other words, both poems betray strong 
Saiva leanings and a definite local affiliation with Madurai, the capital of the 
Southern Pantiya dynasty, far from the Cola city of Taficâvür where the manu- 
script was found. The whole manuscript needs to be studied carefully before any 
meaningful conclusions about it can be drawn, however, especially the colo- 
phons and any other satellite material” it contains. 


5 Some tentative conclusions 


Obviously, we can only speculate about the purposes that this intelligent adap- 
tation of the standard treatise may have served in this manuscript. It seems fair 
to say that it is not a chance corruption caused by a loss of information, however. 
It is quite likely that it had some practical goal such as teaching akam (love) 
poetics to students. Many choices can be convincingly explained as being moti- 
vated by what may have been perceived as lacunae in the standard text with 
respect to one important application of poetic theory, namely the writing of min- 
iature commentaries to the individual poems (kilavi). These practices were still 
being pursued by copyists as late as the nineteenth century, as can be seen in the 
many variations and alternative versions of the kilavis that come with the early 
classical corpus. An additional concern may have been the writing of kövais, the 
genre that corresponded most closely to the treatise, which was kept alive until 
well into the nineteenth century. Further research will hopefully reveal more to 
us in the future. 


13 See Wilden 2017 for a preliminary discussion of the concept of satellite material (free-floating 
stanzas surrounding the main texts in manuscripts, which were copied and connected with their 
transmission history). 
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Figs 2 and 3: The additional sütras found in MSSML 61: sütras 40 + 41 on image 337 (left) and 
sütras 51 + 53 on image 341 (right); © Maharaja Serfoji Sarasvati Mahal Library, Taficavür. 
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Variations on Some Common Topics in 
Medieval Latin Letters: The Case of the 
Salzburg Formulae Collection 

(Late Ninth Century) 


Abstract: The Latin manuscript 4650 of the Bavarian State Library is a collection 
of templates for charters and letters (so-called formulae) most probably written in 
Salzburg in the late ninth or early tenth century. Some of these formulae have 
only been transmitted in that manuscript, but most have been transmitted else- 
where as collections and were probably composed a few generations earlier. It is 
therefore obvious that this manuscript is a patchwork (or the copy of such a heter- 
ogeneous collection), but the heterogeneity of the sources is not apparent at first 
sight. Only a close analysis of the sequence of the formulae, the use of red ink, 
and small textual changes permits an appreciation of the technique of medieval 
scribes when adapting previous models for the creation of new collections more 
suitable to their own needs. 


This article deals with the ways in which medieval scribes used letters or models 
for letters to create new templates for their own use. During the early Middle Ages 
(c. 500-1050), models of this kind were often copied as collections containing 
templates for charters as well as models for writing letters, both of which were 
called formulae.' This study is devoted to a collection made in Carolingian times 
and preserved in the manuscript Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm 4650 
(or Clm 4650 for short). This rather small codex (135 x 107 mm) was written 
around the end of the ninth or the beginning of the tenth century.’ The quality of 


1 Oncollections of formulae, see Brown 2009; Rio 2009. On medieval letters, see Constable 1976; 
Perelman 1991; Ysebaert 2015. On formularies as a mixture of letters and charters, see Depreux 
(forthcoming). 

2 A description can be found in Glauche 1994, 283-284; Rio 2009, 247-248. For more infor- 
mation on the codex, see the book on East Frankish manuscripts containing collections of for- 
mulae to be published by Till Hennings and myself. 


8 Open Access. © 2021 Philippe Depreux, published by De Gruyter. [CVEZIEIEN] This work is licensed under 
the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110741124-020 
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the parchment is average? the volume is not a deluxe edition, but a booklet 
intended for everyday use. 

Most of the codices containing formulae are miscellaneous manuscripts. Only 
a few of them just contain templates for charters and letters. Clm 4650 is one of 
these; a medieval scribe who lived later, probably in the eleventh century, wrote 
at the top of the first folio that the codex was a ‘handbook for various matters’ 
(fol. 1": liber breviarius uniuscuiusque rei), and a late medieval scribe wrote on the 
verso of the cover sheet that it was a ‘formulary for letters’ (formularius episto- 
larum) - in noting this, he was only focusing on one specific kind of text copied 
in the codex, though. Because of a mistake made by a bookbinder, the manuscript 
is not preserved in its original form, but the right order can easily be restored. The 
end of the codex has been lost, however.’ 

During the Middle Ages, this manuscript was kept at Benediktbeuern Abbey 
from at least the eleventh century onwards, but it was probably written in or near 
Salzburg? The close connection to the archbishopric church of Salzburg is 
attested in some of the charter models by the mention of saints who were particu- 
larly revered in Salzburg.“ Since formulae are generally anonymised documents, 
such information is excellent evidence of the collection's place of composition. 
For this reason, the editors of the collection in the nineteenth century called it the 
‘Salzburg Formulary’ (Salzburgisches Formelbuch’ - meaning the whole codex — 
or Formulae Salzburgenses? [abbreviated as Form. Salzb. hereinafter] when refer- 
ring to the formulae transmitted at the end of the manuscript). 


3 By way of example, the size of fol. 38 and fol. 65 is smaller than the others because the scribe 
used waste leaf. 

4 Roziére 1859, 11; Bischoff 1980, 201-202. See the table in the present article indicating the right 
order of the quires and the precise description of their content. 

5 Bischoff 1980, 201-202; Bierbrauer 1990, 78-79 (Kat. 144). 

6 Roziére 1859, 13; Schróder 1892, 165-166. 

7 Rockinger 1858, 45 (concerning the whole manuscript). 

8 Zeumer 1886, 438 (specifically relating to the models only preserved in that manuscript). 
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1 The homogeneity of a heterogeneous 
manuscript 


Clm 4650 contains formulae of diverse origin copied without any indication of 
their heterogeneous provenance; the layout is very uniform, in fact.’ It is unclear 
whether the scribe made a selection himself or if he copied a ready-made collec- 
tion that was at his disposal. Consequently, it is hard to say if he was aware he 
was copying texts that belonged to various collections. Indeed, it is unclear 
whether these different collections ever existed in the form in which they were 
published in the late nineteenth century. Traditionally, Clm 4650 has been 
described — and perceived - as a series of three collections,” but this is actually 
far from certain. Historians were sure for along time that these formulae belonged 
to different collections, but we now know that these ‘certitudes’ need to be treated 
with great caution, as Karl Zeumer’s edition is an ‘editorial fiction’ in many 
cases." Along with the Formulae Salzburgenses and a small collection of letters 
written by Alcuin framing the end of the codex, we find texts edited by Zeumer as 
parts of collections arbitrarily called Formulae Salicae Lindenbrogianae, Addita- 
menta to the Formulae Salicae Lindenbrogianae and Formulae Marculfinae aevi 
Karolini.” None of these collections have been copied en bloc: Clm 4650 is a 
patchwork - albeit a nicely arranged one (or a copy of one) since no transition 
from one quire to another coincides with a rupture within a text (or — in the case 
of the first and second quire — within a coherent group of texts). The following 
overview should make this clear. 


9 Sonnlechner 2007, 215: ‘Ebenso sticht die Regelmäßigkeit des Buchblocks ins Auge, wie die 
gesamte Handschrift auch generell einen homogenen Eindruck macht und eine einheitliche 
Konzeption erkennen läßt’. 

10 Schröder 1892, 165: ‘Nach ihrem Inhalte zerfallt diese Sammlung in drei Teile, von denen die 
beiden ersten auch als selbstándige Sammlungen vorkommen [...]. Der Salzburger Kompilator 
hat [...] diese im Lande [i.e. Bavaria] schon bekannte Sammlung nur durch Hinzufügung des 
die eigentlichen Salzburger Formeln enthaltenden dritten Teils erweitert'; Sonnlechner 2007, 
214: ‘Dieser Codex enthâlt drei Sammlungen, zuallererst die sogenannten Formulae Salicae 
Lindenbrogianae, dann die sogenannten Formulae Marculfinae aevi Karolini und schließlich die 
Formulae Salzburgenses'. 

11 Brown 2013, 129 (referring to Rio 2009). 

12 See Rio 2009, 101-110 on these collections. 
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Table 1: Formulae collections in Clm 4650 


Quire Folios Text Edition 

1 11-7 Form. Sal. Lindenbrog., nos 1-7 Zeumer 1886, 266-271 

2 8-15 Form. Sal. Lindenbrog., nos 8-14 Zeumer 1886, 271-277 
15" Form. Sal. Lindenbrog., Additamenta, no. 1 Zeumer 1886, 282 

(beginning) 
3 16'-18' Form. Sal. Lindenbrog., Additamenta, nos 1 Zeumer 1886, 282-283 
(end)-3 
18'-23' Form. Sal. Lindenbrog., nos 15-20 (beginning) Zeumer 1886, 277-281 

5 32'-33' Form. Sal. Lindenbrog., nos 20 (end)-21 Zeumer 1886, 281-282 

33'-39" Form. Marculfinae aevi Karol., nos 1-12 Zeumer 1886, 115-119 
(beginning) 

4 24-25" Form. Marculfinae aevi Karol., nos 12 (end)-14 — Zeumer 1886, 119-120 
25'-28" Form. Marculfinae aevi Karol., nos 17-21 Zeumer 1886, 120-122 
28'-29' Form.Sal.Lindenbrog., Additamenta, no. 4 Zeumer 1886, 283-284 
29'-31" Form. Marculfinae aevi Karol., nos 22-25 Zeumer 1886, 122-124 

(beginning) 
8 56'-63' Form. Marculfinae aevi Karol., nos 25 (end)- Zeumer 1886, 124-127 
31 [finit] 
63"* Form. Salzb., nos 1-2 (beginning) Zeumer 1886, 439-440 

9 64'-66" Form. Salzb., nos 2 (end)-6 Zeumer 1886, 440-441 
66'-68' Moral and spiritual considerations? Rockinger 1858, 133-134 
68'-71' Form. Salzb., nos 7-16 (beginning) Zeumer 1886, 441-444 

6 40'-41' Form. Salzb., nos 16 (end)-20 (beginning) Zeumer 1886, 444—445 
41'-42 Moral and spiritual considerations“ Rockinger 1858, 141-142 
42'-47' Form. Salzb., nos 20 (end)-39 (beginning) Zeumer 1886, 445-448 


13 Jam quondam fidelis mentem .... in anima coram Deo proficiendo solet esse. There is no phys- 
ical border between Form. Salzb. 6 and these moral and spiritual considerations (only the first 
letter of the latter is marked in red). This text was also edited by Roziére (1859, 38-39). Karl 
Zeumer did not edit it, as he thought that these spiritual considerations had nothing to do with 
formulae (Zeumer 1886, 441, footnote 6d: ‘quae in c. sequuntur omisi, cum ad formulam per- 
tinere non viderentur). 

14 Erat quidam iudex in civitate .... ut non desinat esse quod antea fuit. There is no physical sep- 
aration between Form. Salzb. 20 and these moral and spiritual considerations either (only the 
first letter of the latter is marked in red). This text was also edited by Roziére (1859, 44—45). Karl 
Zeumer chose not to edit it for a similar reason to the one just mentioned (Zeumer 1886, 445, n. 20c). 
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Ouire Folios Text Edition 

7 48™ Form. Salzb., nos 39 (end)-43 Zeumer 1886, 448-449 
48'-49' Questions and answers on God and creation? Rockinger 1858, 151-152 
49'-55" Form. Salzb., nos 44-60 (beginning) Zeumer 1886, 449—453 

11 80'-84" Form. Salzb., nos 60 (end)-66 Zeumer 1886, 453-455 
84'-85" Alcuin, letter no. 294 (to an English pupil) Dümmler 1895, 451-452 

(beginning) 

10 72 Alcuin, letter no. 294 (end) Diimmler 1895, 452 
72'-74' Alcuin, letter no. 107 (to Arn of Salzburg) Dümmler 1895, 153-154 
74'-75' Alcuin, letter no. 167 (to Arn of Salzburg) Dümmler 1895, 275 
75'-76' Alcuin, letter no. 146 (to Arn of Salzburg) Dümmler 1895, 235-236 
76'-77' Alcuin, letter no. 165 (to Arn of Salzburg) Dümmler 1895, 267-268 
77'-78' Alcuin, letter no. 150 (to Arn of Salzburg) Dümmler 1895, 245-246 
78'-79' Alcuin, letter no. 153 (possibly to Arn of Dümmler 1895, 248 

Salzburg) 
797 Alcuin, letter no. 173 (to Arn of Salzburg) Dümmler 1895, 286 


(beginning) 


79 Alcuin, letter no. 156 (to Arn of Salzburg) Dümmler 1895, 253 
(beginning?) 


Clm 4560 opens with the Formulae Salicae Lindenbrogianae. These formulae are 
also transmitted in a manuscript written in the late ninth century and now kept 
at The Royal Library in Copenhagen." In the middle of this collection there are 
three templates that have only been transmitted here? (Zeumer called them 'sup- 
plements’: additamenta). The first one is a model for a mutual donation between 
married people (carta inter virum et uxorem), which is an abbreviated adaptation 


15 Interrogatio: Quid sit inter substantiam .... et una divinitas. There is no physical separation 
between Form. Salzb. 43 and this questioning either (the abbreviation for interrogatio and the 
first letter of the phrase are marked in red, though). The questioning is a heavily abbreviated 
summary ofa letter that Alcuin sent his pupil Arn, who later became the archbishop of Salzburg: 
Dümmler 1895, 426-427 (no. 268). 

16 Thetext ends abruptly in the middle ofa phrase (Dümmler 1895, 2861. 18: per rivolos sanctitatis). 
17 The next quire has been lost; the text ends with licet dubitationem aliquam (Dümmler 1895, 
2531.14). 

18 Copenhagen, Det Kongelige Bibliotek, Gl. Kgl. Saml. 1943 4°; description in Rio 2009, 242-243. 
19 Rio 2009, 108. 
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of a widely circulated late Merovingian formula on the same topic (Marculf, II, 
no. 7; the Marculfian formula contains a more detailed description of the goods 
that a man gives his wife and the gift she makes him in return).? Both of the other 
formulae are model texts for making a donation to a church (donacio ad ecclesiam 
Dei and Donatio ad casam Dei). The beginning of the first one could be (but was 
not necessarily) influenced by a charter from Freising Cathedral.” The following 
formulae are adaptations of other Marculfian formulae as well, some of which 
have also been transmitted in another manuscript written in the late ninth or 
early tenth century and now kept at Leiden University Library.” Three of these 
formulae (Formulae Marculfinae aevi Karolini nos 15, 16, and 32) are only found in 
the Leiden manuscript.” In the middle of these formulae in Clm 4650, there is a 
model of a circular announcing the death of a cleric or monk and asking for peo- 
ple to pray for his soul (Formulae Salicae Lindenbrogianae, Additamenta, no. 4). 
This model of a letter has also been transmitted in the Copenhagen manuscript 
mentioned previously.” This is crucial evidence of how scribes could create a col- 
lection of formulae: they did not copy one collection slavishly, but invented com- 
pilations of their own on the basis of heterogeneous material they selected and 
adapted to their own needs. Some fragments of a ninth-century manuscript” used 
for bookbinding prove that another collection with similar (but not exactly the 
same)” material existed elsewhere in Bavaria, namely in Saint-Emmeram 
(Regensburg).” 

The next group of texts copied in Clm 4650 (i.e. the Formulae Salzburgenses) 
mostly consists of models of letters.” In some cases, it is possible to identify the 
origin of the texts copied there, but not always. The letters of one of 


20 Zeumer 1886, 79-80. 

21 John 1936, 93. The reason for that presumption is the mention of a church dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary. 

22 Leiden, Universiteitsbibliotheek, Voss. Lat. 0.86. A description of it is in Rio 2009, 246-247. 
23 Rio 2009, 108-109. 

24 Rio 2009, 242. 

25 Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm 29585/2; see Bischoff 1974, 258; Bischoff 1980, 247. 
The fragments of the Staatliche Bibliothek Regensburg discovered and published by Jürgen 
Sydow in 1957 have now been lost (email from Nicole Geiger to my colleague, Christoph Walther, 
19 Nov. 2018). 

26 Sydow 1957, 525: “die Textgestaltung schließt sich hier nahe an die [...] Handschrift Clm. 4650 
aus Benediktbeuern an, ohne daß man aber direkt von einer Abhängigkeit sprechen könnte’. 
27 Zeumer 1883; Zeumer 1886, 461—468 (‘Formularum codicis S. Emmerami fragmenta’); Sydow 
1957. 

28 Most ofthe Formulae Salzburgenses are models for writing (parts of) letters, but one can find 
models for charters as well (see Form. Salzb. 4 and 5). 
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Charlemagne's most venerated and prominent advisors, the Anglo-Saxon scholar 
Alcuin, were obviously of great importance in the creation ofthat collection.? The 
scribe who wrote out Clm 4650 (or the author of this collection if we assume that 
Clm 4650 is not an original compilation) had various letters written by Alcuin at 
his disposal and copied short extracts of them or abbreviated them. He used the 
beginning and end of a letter to the monks of Monkwearmouth-Jarrow Abbey? 
and he recycled the last sentence elsewhere in his collection;? he used the first 
phrase of that letter and combined it with the beginning of a letter to Aethelhard, 
archbishop of Canterbury, for another formula.? The author of the Salzburg col- 
lection also used other letters from and to Alcuin: a letter to Riculf, archbishop of 
Mainz,? the beginning of a letter to a priest named Monna," a letter to an un- 
named friend celebrating their affection for each other, together with the end of 
a letter to the king of Mercia,” a letter to Ricbod, archbishop of Trier,” a letter of 
recommendation for a pilgrim travelling to Rome,” a letter to Arn of Salzburg ad- 
dressing questions of faith,” a letter to Angilbert, abbot of Corbie” and a letter to 
Pope Leo 111.“ He also quoted the ending of a letter sent to Alcuin by 
Charlemagne's sister Gisla and one of his daughters (Rodtruda).“ The author 


29 Bischoff 1973, 10: 'Geplündert wurden dafür die unter Arn angelegten Handschriften der 
Alkuin-Briefe; neben ganzen ausgeschriebenen Briefen verteilen sich kürzere Entlehnungen in 
neuen Formeln fast über die ganze Sammlung'. On Alcuin's Letters see Veyrard-Cosme 2013; 
short allusion to Clm 4650 in Veyrard-Cosme 2013, 82 (the indication of date [*c. 840"] cannot 
refer to the manuscript but to the compilation of Alcuin's letters). 

30 Letter no. 19 (Dümmler 1895, 53 up to 1. 15 and 56 11. 19-22) used for Form. Salzb. 34 (Zeumer 
1886, 447). 

31 Letter no. 19 (Dümmler 1895, 56 11. 25-26) used for Form. Salzb. 42 (Zeumer 1886, 449). 

32 Letter no. 19 (Dümmler 1895, 53 ll. 9-11) and letter 17 (Dümmler 1895, 45 ll. 12-16) used for 
Form. Salzb. 43 (Zeumer 1886, 449). 

33 Letter no. 35 (Dümmler 1895, 77) used for Form. Salzb. 35 (Zeumer 1886, 447). 

34 Letter no. 38 (Dümmler 1895, 80 11. 21-23) used for Form. Salzb. 40 (Zeumer 1886, 448). 

35 Letter no. 39 (Dümmler 1895, 82 up to 1. 25: permaneat fraternitas) used for Form. Salzb. 33 
(Zeumer 1886, 447 up tol. 20: permaneat caritas veraque fraternitas); letter 61 (Diimmler 1895, 
105: Divina te in omni bonitate pietas florere faciat, fili carissime) used for Divina te in omni bono 
florere fatiat pietas, fili et frater karissime (Zeumer 1886, 447 l. 23). 

36 Letter no. 49 (Dümmler 1895, 93 11. 11-17 and 22-24) used for Form. Salzb. 36 (Zeumer 1886, 448). 

37 Letter no. 140 (Dümmler 1895, 222) used for Form. Salzb. 1 (Zeumer 1886, 439-440). 

38 Letter no. 268 (Dümmler 1895, 426—427) used for some questions and answers on God and 
creation (Rockinger 1858, 151-152: no. XCIX). 

39 Letter no. 151 (Dümmler 1895, 247) used (with some modifications) for Form. Salzb. 52 
(Zeumer 1886, 450). 

40 Letter no. 180 (Dümmler 1895, 298) used for Form. Salzb. 60 (Zeumer 1886, 452—453). 

41 Letter no. 196 (Dümmler 1895, 325) used for Form. Salzb. 6 (Zeumer 1886, 441). 
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used not only the Anglo-Saxon master’s letters, but also other models (for 
instance Augustine’s).” The end of the codex consists of a small collection of 
letters that Alcuin wrote to Arn of Salbzurg (785-821). Unlike the formulae, these 
letters were not anonymised. It has been supposed that Arn himself may have 
adapted Alcuin’s letters and diplomatic material to the needs of the archbishopric 
chancellery,? but a closer look at the text does not support that hypothesis.“ It is 
more likely that the collection called Formulae Salzburgenses was made during 
the episcopate of Archbishop Liupramm (836-859) and Master Baldo.” For that 
reason it is rather unlikely that Clm 4650 is the original manuscript of this 
collection of letters; it is probably a copy of a manuscript that has now been lost 
or is still unknown.“ Nevertheless, Archbishop Arn of Salzburg greatly 
influenced the content of Clm 4650, which is also an important testimony to the 
intercultural exchange between the core territory of Carolingian power and the 
periphery: no-one other than Arn, who was also the abbot of Elnone Abbey (today 
Saint-Amand-les-Eaux in Northern France), was responsible for the introduction 
of Frankish legal wording to Bavaria (as attested by the Formulae Salicae 
Lindenbrogianae)." 


2 Layout and textual interpretation 


The historians who edited Clm 4650 in the nineteenth century disagreed about 
the number of texts it contains: 126 or 132.” The reason for that is the difficulty 
in determining where some texts begin and where they end, as there is not always 
a clear distinction between formulae. Based on the structure of the collection and 
on the fact that texts in different places in the manuscript occur in other manu- 
scripts as well, Clm 4650 is most probably a fusion of smaller collections. One 
thing is certain, however: the scribe(s) of Clm 4650 made no distinction between 


42 Form. Salzb. 54 (Zeumer 1886, 451). 

43 Lhotsky 1963, 158-159. 

44 Bischoff 1973, 10-11. 

45 For more on him, see Bischoff 1980, 78-82. 

46 In Theodor Sickel's opinion, Clm 4650 is a copy of Vienna, ÓNB, 808. See Bullough 2002, 74 
on the link between both manuscripts. 

47 Sonnlechner 2007, 207-221. 

48 Rockinger 1858, 5. 

49 Roziére 1859, 11. 

50 Roziére 1859, 14; Rio 2009, 101-110. The identification of the diverse texts upon which this 
codex rests is a difficult task and cannot be covered in detail here. 
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what we now see as different parts of that collection; there is no codicological 
distinction, nor any clear separation between the texts copied before the Formu- 
lae Salzburgenses and that collection, which is only transmitted in Clm 4650 and 
begins with a model for writing a letter of recommendation indicated by the head- 
ing ‘Tractura’ (for tractoria, i.e. ‘credentials’) — similar to many other headings in 
the codex (Fig. 1). The scribe was obviously aware of at least one thing: he knew 
that the text he had copied on the last leaf of that quire, which contained various 
models for charters, was a new model of a letter, as the text copied before that 
model for a tractoria ends with the word finit (‘the end’). It is not really clear, 
however, if this means ‘the end of that particular text’ (i.e. the model for a confir- 
matio regalis — a charter of confirmation issued by the king)” or ‘the end of that 
section’ (i.e. the part with models for charters which their editor, Karl Zeumer, 
thought was a coherent section ending there”). As we have already seen, Clm 
4650 is a mixture of texts of diverse origin: these templates were parts of various 
collections in the eyes of Karl Zeumer and his readers, but not necessarily in the 
eyes of the medieval scribe. One important piece of evidence for the presumption 
that medieval scribes in or near Salzburg did not regard these templates as differ- 
ent texts that had been grouped together, but as a continuum is palaeographical. 
Bernhard Bischoff distinguished three different hands: the first transition from 
one hand to the other is supposed to occur on fol. 16" and the second change is 
supposed to occur on fol. 69". If Bischoff's palaeographical analysis is correct,? 
then the changes occur in the middle of two formulae and not at the end of a sec- 
tion: the same scribe (the second one, according to Bischoff) copied models of 
charters and models of letters without any obvious break. In any case, I do not 
find Bischoff's conclusion entirely convincing (see Fig. 2). 

Unlike modern editions, the formulae are not numbered in the manuscript. 
Some letters contain elements in red ink, but there is no systematic distinction 
between the different models as such: the scribe used red to underline important 
words or make subdivisions in his text. He did it in the same manner for parts of 
one and the same formula as well as between two different formulae. Let us take 
Form. Salzb. 3-5, for example (the text is shortened and the letters in red are 
underlined here): 


51 Clm 4650, fols 61'—-63', edition: Zeumer 1886, 126-127 (Formulae Marculfinae aevi Karolini, 
no. 31). 

52 Zeumer 1881, 42-43. 

53 Bischoff 1980, 202. The first change is supposed to occur in the middle of Formulae Salicae 
Lindenbrogianae, Additamenta, no. 1 (edition: Zeumer 1881, 282); the second change is supposed 
to occur in the middle of Form. Salzb. 10 (Zeumer 1881, 442). 
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[Fol. 64"] End of Form. Salzb. 2: domino sanctissimi fratres. End of the line left blank. 
Beginning of Form. Salzb. 3 on a new line: Domino eximio meritogue honorabili pio pastori 
et sanctae sedis presuli N. humilis servulus vester ... 


[Fol. 65'] End of Form. Salzb. 3: cosmi polique creator! Very little space is left blank. 
Beginning of Form. Salzb. 4 ona new line: Ille igitur utitur bene de istis transitoriis et caducis 
rebus ... sempiterna. Quapropter ego in Dei nomine ... 


[Fol. 65"] Form. Salzb. 4: Christo propitio in omnibus habeant potestatem. Isti sunt testes per 
aurem tracti, qui ipsam traditionem viderunt et confirmare debent, quorum hic nomina subter 
tenentur inserta. Actum in mallo publico sub die mensis ill. End of Form. Salz. 4 at the end of 
a line. Beginning of Form. Salzb. 5 on a new line: Quia pro aeternae beatitudinis memoria 
necesse est ... 


As this example shows, the beginning of each formula is marked by a red letter, 
but red has also been used to mark the placeholder for the name of the author 
who wrote the letter ‘Form. Salzb. 3’ (N.) and in the charter ‘Form. Salzb. 4’ to 
mark the beginning of the dispositive clause (quapropter: ‘therefore’...) and the 
beginning of the list of witnesses and another strategic place in that announce- 
ment (‘those [isti] are the witnesses, who’ — according to a specific Bavarian cus- 
tom — ‘have been dragged by the ears, saw how this donation was made and must 
confirm it, whose [quorum] names are written below’). But there is no rule, and to 
be honest, such differentiation sometimes makes little sense because the words 
beginning with a red letter are not all at the beginning of a sentence or another 
strategic place. Scribes felt free to emphasise certain words and sentences in a 
way we hardly understand today. Often, however, it is worth trying to understand 
why they did so because it can help us to see their perception of the structure of 
the texts they copied and to edit and read them correctly. 


3 Examples of variations 


Writing a medieval letter is something like improvising variations upon a theme. 
The comparison between two similar texts shows how it works. Let us take a col- 
lection of 21 letters as an example. These were copied by Frobenius Forster, the 
abbot of St Emmeram in Regensburg, on the basis of a ninth-century manuscript, 
which has since been lost. The collection is structured alphabetically: the first 
letter begins with the word almifico, the second letter with beatissimo, the third 
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with clarissimae, and so on.” This collection, which probably dates from the 
beginning of the ninth century (one letter was written before 796, another in 807 
and a third document may have been written in 814°), contains some models that 
are similar to letters in the last part of Clm 4650.“ Obviously there was either a 
primitive collection which was the source of inspiration for both scribes (the 
scribe of Bischoff’s ‘Alphabetische Sammlung’ and the scribe of Zeumer’s Formu- 
lae Salzburgenses) or the scribe who wrote out the Formulae Salzburgenses had 
the manuscript of Bischoff’s ‘Alphabetische Sammlung’ at his disposal — and not 
vice versa since the text of letters 2 and 5 of the ‘Alphabetische Sammlung’ is more 
accurate than the texts of Form. Salzb. 62 and 60 respectively; these were anony- 
mised more and therefore cannot have been used as models for the ‘Alpha- 
betische Sammlung”.” Such models of letters were not transcribed slavishly, 
however: the scribes took some liberty in copying the formulae, as a comparison 
between the first item in the ‘Alphabetische Sammlung’ and Form. Salzb. 59 
makes clear (see below; the words that are identical in both are in italics, while 
the differences are in normal type). The first sentence is almost exactly the same 
(only one word has been added in the Salzburg model). The occasion is a similar 
one: in the first case, the writer reminds his addressee of his promise to send more 
relics of saints and asks him to do so right away; in Form. Salzb. 59, the speaker 
also alludes to the promise made by the addressee and asks for some medicine. 
In both cases, the required goods are to be given to the messenger. Both writings 
are clearly variations on a similar theme. The topic and rhetoric are the same, 
though. Apart from the beginning, the wording is different throughout: 


‘Alphabetische Sammlung’, no. 1 Form. Salzb. 59 

(Bischoff 1973, 34) (Zeumer 1886, 452) 

Beginning: Beginning: 

Almifico et glorioso et per omnia colendo viro Almifico et glorioso et per omnia colendo viro 
ill. Ego ill. In Christi nomine devotus vester ill. Ego ill. In Christi nomine devotus vester 
cum totis visceribus in domino lesu Christo cum totis visceribus serviens in domino lesu 
perpetuam atque rosifluam deposcimus Christo perpetuam atque rosifluam 

salutem et gloriam. deposcimus salutem et gloriam. 


54 Published by Bischoff 1973, 34-42; see Löfstedt and Lanham 1975 on this edition. 

55 Bischoff 1973, 13-14. 

56 Bischoff 1973, 13. Bischoff mentions seven letters, but in his edition he refers to eight identi- 
cal models (Formulae Salzburgenses nos 57 and 60-66) and two quite similar texts (Formulae 
Salzburgenses nos 58—59). 

57 Bischoff 1973, 13, 34 and 35. 
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“Alphabetische Sammlung’, no. 1 
(Bischoff 1973, 34) 


Allusion to the promise made by the 
addressee: 


Recordare dignetur pia almitas vestra, quod 
praesenti nostrae locutione aliquas reliquias 
sanctorum nobis pollicere dignata est. 


Request for relics: 


Enimvero humiliter deprecamus magnam ac 
piam prudentiam vestram, ut per praesentem 
nostrum gerulum eas nobis mittere 
dignemini, ut Deus glorificetur in illis et vita 
nostra proficient cum illis et merces vestra in 
aeterna gloria adcrescat pro illis. 


Ending: 

Valeat et vigeat magna caritas vestra multis 
feliciter in hoc saeculo annis et in futuro in 
caelestibus sedibus atgue angelorum coeti- 
bus in gloria perpetua vos lesus Christus col- 
locare dignetur, coronam aeternae vita 
percipere mereamini. 


Form. Salzb. 59 
(Zeumer 1886, 452) 


Allusion to the promise made by the 
addressee: 


Recurret ad memoriam gloriae dignitatis ves- 
trae, quod nobis bonitas promisit vestra pre- 
senti fabulatione medicum unum praestare, 
nostros egrotos ac infirmos medicinali arte 
curare. 


Request for medicine: 


Propterea humiliter deprecamur largam 
clementiam vestram, ut nobis per presentem 
missum nostrum eum dirigatis usque ad nos, 
hac de causa sollicitandi. 


Ending: 

Nos autem vestrum condignum servitium im- 
pendere, undecumque nobis iubere dignetis, 
parati sumus, sicut dignum est tali viro 
Deique servo fidelique amico facere. Valete 
nunc et semper feliciter et in aeternum cum 
angelorum laudibus choris. 


Bernhard Bischoff proposed a connection between the Bavarian collections (the 
*Alphabetische Sammlung' he edited and the Formulae Salzburgenses edited by 
Zeumer) and a small collection of ten model letters (Collectio codicis Havniensis 
1943 edited by Zeumer) also probably dating from the 820s (one letter is 
addressed to Pope Paschalis, who reigned from 817 to 824), which is preserved in 
the Copenhagen manuscript mentioned above” and is also organised alphabeti- 
cally.” Bischoff's hypothesis is based on a comparison between the beginning 
and end of these letters,? but this is not convincing, as the following list of 
occurrences based on Bischoff’s indications in his edition shows (again, the 


58 Det Kongelige Bibliotek, Gl. Kgl. Saml. 1943 4°. 


59 Edition: Zeumer 1886, 522-524. 
60 Bischoff 1973, 15. 
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shared words are in italics); not only does the wording differ significantly, but 
there is very little overlap between the addressees: 


Collectio codicis Havniensis 1943 
(Zeumer 1886, 522—524) 


No. 1 
(beg.) 


No. 1 
(ending) 


No. 2 
(beg.) 


To an emperor: 

Almifico adque excellentissimo 
domino meo ill., a Deo coronato 
magno et pacifico imperatore, 
ego ill. humilissimus servulus 
vester. 


Valeat gloriosissimus dominus 
meus multis feliciter in seculo 
annis, et in futuro in angelorum 
choro coronam aeternae gloriae 
percipere beatissimam mere- 
amur. Amen. 


To a king: 

Beatissimo et gloriosimo domino 
meo illo, christianissimo viro a 
Deo et angelis eius electo adque 
in imperio sublimato, ego ill. ser- 
vulus vester ubique devotus 
adque fidelis in omnibus obe- 
diens. 


Form. Salzb. (Zeumer 1886, 452—455) 
= “Alphabetische Sammlung’ 
(Bischoff 1973, 34-42) 


Form. 
Salzb. 59 


Bischoff, 
no.1 
(beg.) 


Bischoff, 
no. 1 
(ending) 


Form. 
Salzb. 62 


Bischoff, 
no. 2 


(beg.) 


To an important person: 

Almifico et glorioso et per omnia 
colendo viro ill. ego ill. in Christi 
nomine devotus vester cum totis 
visceribus (serviens) in domino lesu 
Christo perpetuam atque rosifluam 
deposcimus salutem et gloriam. 


Valeat et vigeat magna caritas ves- 
tra multis feliciter in hoc saeculo 
annis et in futuro in caelestibus 
sedibus atque angelorum coetibus 
in gloria perpetua vos lesus Christus 
collocare dignetur, coronam aeter- 
nae vita percipere mereamini. 


Toan archbishop 

(ad archiepiscopum): 

Beatissimo et nutu divino honora- 
biliter atque honorifice in cathedra 
episcopali sacerdotii dignitati 
functo ill. episcopo ill., quamvis in- 
dignus, tamen, annuente divina 
gratia, abba vocitatus vester ex totis 
recordiis fidelis ac devotus famulus 
per hanc seriem litterarum nos- 
trarum in Deo patre inmarcescibilem 
atque in rosifluo odore optamus 
perennem salutem. 
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Collectio codicis Havniensis 1943 
(Zeumer 1886, 522—524) 


No.3 
(beg.) 


No. 3 
(ending) 


No. 5 
(beg.) 


No. 7 
(beg.) 


No. 8 
(beg.) 


To a queen or another woman (Ad 
regina sive qualibet femina): 
Carissimae aelectae Dei illa ami- 
ca sanctorum et socia angelorum 
ac consolatrix pauperum et pere- 
grinorum ego ill. fidelissimus 
serviens vester secundum intel- 
legentiam parvitatis nostrae. 


Valeat domine meae genetrix 
gloriosa nunc et semper et in 
aeterna feliciter Dei gloria cum 
sanctis angelis perpetualiter. 


To a bishop (Ad episcopum): 
Eximio et ortodoxo viro a Deo 
coronato ill. episcopo ego ill. in 
domino lesu Christo 
sempiternam obto salutem. 


To a brother or a friend (Ad 
fratrem vel amicum): 

Glorioso et venerabiliter deside- 
rando domino meo, germano 
carissimo illo, ego ill. In fide et 
caritate et tota dilectione vestram 
dulcissimam fraternitatem 
salutem, vitam, pacem et gloriam 
obtamus in Domino sempiternam. 


To a sister (Ad sororem): 
Karissime itaque 
desiderantissime sorori meae ill. 
ego ill. in domino lesu Christo 
sempiternam salutem. 


Form. Salzb. (Zeumer 1886, 452—455) 
= ‘Alphabetische Sammlung’ 
(Bischoff 1973, 34-42) 


Form. 
Salzb. 63 


Bischoff, 
no. 3 
(beg.) 


Form. 
Salzb. 63 


Bischoff, 
no.3 
(ending) 
Form. 
Salzb. 60 


Bischoff, 
no. 5 
(beg.) 


Form. 
Salzb. 65 


Bischoff, 
no. 7 
(beg.) 


Form. 
Salzb. 58 


Bischoff, 
no. 10 
(beg.) 


To a nun (Ad monialem sanctam) 
Clarissimae virgini, electae Dei et 
amicae sanctorum ac consolatrici 
pauperum et peregrinorum ill. 
sponsa Christi ill. humillimus servus 
servorum Dei monachus, vester fi- 
delis in parvitate orationum nos- 
trarum orator, in rosarum niveoque 
candore speciem pulchritudinis ves- 
trae felicem optamus salutem. 


Vale, virgo gloriosa, nunc et semper 
in aeterna feliciter secula. 


To the pope (Ad papam): 

Eximio et orthodoxo, a Deo coronato, 
magno viro, gemma a sacerdotum, 
ill. summo presuli, sede summa au- 
reaque Romana cum gloria et omni 
honestate feliciter regente, ille vilis- 
simus omnium servorum Dei servus. 


To an abbot (Ad abbatem): 

Glorioso atque spiritu sapientiae re- 
pleto ill. abbati (...) etenim ill. 
vesterque fidelis discipulus in domi- 
no lesu regi regum felicem deposci- 
mus salutem. 


(no specific addressee) 

Karissimo et amabili viro ill. ego ill. 
per has apices gloriae dignitatis 
vestrae sempiternam ac gloriosam 
opto salutem. 
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Collectio codicis Havniensis 1943 
(Zeumer 1886, 522—524) 


No. 9 To a friend (Ad amicum fidelem): 

(beg.) Laudabiliter cum omni dileccione 
et amore nominando fideli amico 
ill. ego ill. in marcissibilis gloriae 
salutem. 


No. 10 To a friend (Item ad amicum): 

(beg.) Magnifico viro et honorifice 
diligendo illo amico fideli ill. 
aeternam salutem. 


No. 10 De aliis quoque causis, unde in- 

(ending) diguerit, bonitas vestra adiuto- 
rium illis inde inpendat. Sic inde 
agite, ut in vestram fidi sumus 
bonitatem. Bene valeto. 


Form. Salzb. (Zeumer 1886, 452—455) 
= ‘Alphabetische Sammlung’ 
(Bischoff 1973, 34-42) 


Form. To a friend: 
Salzb.11 Laudabiliter cum omni dilectione et 
(beg.) amore caritatis amabiliter amplec- 


tendo illo fideli amico ille quamvis 
exiguus in vincula caritatis Christi 
vobis connixus in Deo patre aeterno 
aeternamm ac iocundam destina- 
mus Salute. 


Bischoff, Magnopere diligendo et cum summa 

no. 12 veneratione fideliter nominando illo 

(beg.) vilis etenim ille vester devotus 
famulus in Christi benedictione 
optabilem atgue gloriosam optamus 
salutem et pacem. 


Bischoff, Taliter inde agere studeatis, qualiter 

no. 12 in sanctam ac praeclaram bonitatem 

(ending) vestram in omnibus semper bonis 
freti sumus de vobis. Valete nunc et 
semper, vir gloriosissime, feliciter 
in Christo lesu et in omnibus sanctis 
eius. Amen. 


As Bischoff rightly argued,” the end of the first letter in the Copenhagen collec- 
tion is similar to the ending of the first piece of the 'Alphabetische Sammlung' he 


edited: 


Collectio codicis Havniensis 1943, no. 1 
(Zeumer 1886, 522) 


Valeat gloriosissimus dominus meus multis 
feliciter in seculo annis, et in futuro in an- 
gelorum choro coronam aeternae gloriae 
percipere beatissimam mereamur. Amen. 


61 Bischoff 1973, 34. 


‘Alphabetische Sammlung’, no. 1 
(Bischoff 1973, 34) 


Valeat et vigeat magna caritas vestra multis fe- 
liciter in hoc saeculo annis et in futuro in 
caelestibus sedibus atque angelorum coetibus 
in gloria perpetua vos lesus Christus collocare 
dignetur, coronam aeternae vita percipere 
mereamini. 
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But the topic being dealt with is a common one in Christian thought. Therefore this 
fails to prove that one scribe's inspiration is to be found in one specific text. Many 
letters end in that manner - although the wording is different, the meaning is still 
more or less the same.” These formulations are more likely to be variations on a 
common theme than a faithful copy. Adaption is the core idea of these formulae, as 
some final examples from the beginning of the ‘Formulae Salzburgenses' will show. 

On the basis of a letter Alcuin sent to a friend asking him to welcome a pilgrim 
to Rome, the scribe made a model of a tractoria. For this purpose, he modified the 
beginning and the end of the original text. The address is transformed and 
extended into a template for various occasions: the author - called a devoted 
slave (vernula) of the Church - could be a bishop, an abbot or a count: 


Alcuin, letter no. 140 (Dümmler 1895, 222) Form. Salzb. 1 (Zeumer 1886, 439) 


Omnibus venerabilibus viris et diversarum Omnibus venerabilibus viris et diversarum po- 
potestatibus dignitatum et sanctae caritatis testatibus dignitatum et sanctae caritatis filiis 
filiis humilis levita Alchuine sempiternae humilis sanctae catholicae et orthodoxae 

beatitudinis salutem. ecclesiae vernula, episcopus scilicet, sive ab- 


bas aut comis, sempiternae benedictionis in 
domino Salvatore salutem. 


62 Collectio Flaviniacensis, no. 117 (h) (Zeumer 1886, 488): Tam multiplices vobis salutis dirigere 
cupimus et reliqua, obsecrantes piissimo Domino, ut vos una cum culminis sublimitatis vestre longa 
per tempora trina conservet Deitas, et, quandoque terrena linquetis, suffragantibus sanctis, ange- 
lorum mereatis cetibus glomerare, precelentissime et inclite domne. Formulae Sangallenses miscel- 
laneae, no. 7 (Zeumer 1886, 383) and no. 17 (Zeumer 1886, 387): Salus aeterna, quae Christus est, 
et in hoc presenti tempore vobis longevam salutem et in futuro cum sanctis et electis sempiternam 
largiri dignetur. Collectio sancti Dionysii, no. 17 (Zeumer 1886, 505): Deus omnipotens evis tempo- 
ribus in presenti seculo vos sanum et incolomem custodiat et in futuro cum sanctis angelis leta- 
bundum efficiat. Amen. Formularum epistolarium collectiones minores: e codice Parisiensi lat. 
13090, no. 3 (Zeumer 1886, 530): Non cessat pes tuus, non cessat manus tua, veniet [dies re- 
mune]rationis, quando dicetur tibi: ‘Venite benedicti et accipe coronam, que tibi a Domino repro- 
missum est'. Rogo insuper, ut memor sis mei, quia ego non obliviscar tui. Vale valeasque 
perhenniter, amicissime mihi. Formulae extravagantes II, no. 14 (Zeumer 1886, 560): Bene 
valentem et pro nobis orantem beatitudinis vestrae coronam divina misericordia semper et ubique 
tueatur atque custodiat. MGH, Epistolae Merowingici et Karolini aevi, vol. 1, 348 (S. Bonifatii et 
Lulli epistolae, no. 76): Alma trinitas et una divinitas fraternitatem vestram et hic sanctis virtutibus 
proficientem ac valentem augeat et custodiat et in futura beatitudine, inter splendida angelorum 
agmina gaudentes remunerando, glorificet. 
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The next model, distinguished from the preceding text only by the red coloura- 
tion of the first letter (Omnibus), is another elaborate template on the same 
topic.“ The address is inspired by imperial diplomas, especially those from Italy 
(based on the mention of the unique Italian office of the gastaldi): Omnibus vene- 
rabilibus viris et fratribus, episcopis, abbatibus, abbatissis, ducibus, comitibus, 
vicariis, centenariis, castaldiis et omnibus credentibus et Deum timentibus, in parti- 
bus Italiae atque Romaniae per monasteria et urbibus atque vicis et villis in Dei 
nomine permanentibus. This formulation matches the so-called praeceptum nego- 
tiatorum, a letter by which Emperor Louis the Pious informed all office-holders in 
his realm that the merchants named in the document enjoyed his special protec- 
tion.“ Although this text is a unique document that has not been copied word- 
for-word in other diplomas,” it is a good example of such a letter of recommen- 
dation in a diplomatic context. 

After a short letter of congratulation“ and two models for making donation 
charters,” there is a letter assuring the addressee that the author is praying to the 
Lord for his salvation. The formula contains a model for phrasing the beginning 
and end of the message (in prose); the author was supposed to write poetry 
(Cetera metrum) between these two parts. The title ‘to a friend of the same age’ 
(Ad amicum coetanum) is not appropriate; the addressee — a bishop - is called 
‘holy father’ (pater sancte) and the author, who has known him ‘since his younger 
days' (a primeva iuventutis flore semper mihi familiares fuistis), is apparently his 
‘servant’ (servulus vester). This is clearly a letter that a former pupil sent to his 
master. The end is taken from a letter sent to Alcuin by Gisla, Charlemagne's sister: 


Alcuin, letter no. 196 (Dümmler 1895, 225) Form. Salzb. 6 (Zeumer 1886, 441) 


Spiritus paraclitus omni veritatis doctrina et o Spiritus paraclitus omni veritatis doctrina et 

perfectae caritatis scientia vestra impleat perfecte caritatis scientia vestra resplendeat 

pectora, dulcissime magister. pectora, reverentissime presul. Augeatur vobis 
salus vitaque perennis! 


63 Clm 4650, fols 63'-64' = Form. Salzb. no. 2 (Zeumer 1886, 440). 

64 Zeumer 1886, 314—315 (Formulae imperiales, no. 37); see Ganshof 1957 on that document. 

65 Patt 2016, 169. 

66 Clm 4650, fols 64"—65' = Form. Salzb. no. 3 (Zeumer 1886, 440). 

67 Clm 4650, fols 65** = Form. Salzb. no. 4 (Zeumer 1886, 440—441): donation to the Church of 
St Rupert made by a man and his wife, to be effective after their death; Clm 4650, fols 65-66" = 
Form. Salzb. no. 5 (Zeumer 1886, 441): donation to the Monastery of St Peter, to be effective after 
the donator's death. 
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The collection continues — without a visible interruption except for a red initial 
(Fig. 3) - with a text without a title, which could be part of the letter before (this 
interpretation is Diimmler’s, who edited the formula as a letter sent to a bishop 
by a pupil greeting him, but then complaining about his anger).® This text is a 
collage of religious and moral maxims, which could be taken as a form of home- 
work that a master set his pupil. There are examples of various types of short let- 
ters (Incipiunt indicolorum salutes) after that. Again we find an example of a letter 
that a pupil sent his teacher;” it is an adaption of a letter sent by Alcuin to 
Charlemagne saying that congratulations proceed from love: 


Alcuin, letter no. 126 (Diimmler 1895, 185) Form. Salzb. 7 (Zeumer 1886, 442) 


Solent itaque de fonte caritatis saepius Solent plerumque de fonte caritatis etiam 
verba fluere salutationis, vel, silonginquitas fluere verba salutationis. Nunc vestra melliflua 
terrarum vocis officia neget, apices epistola, omni procul dubio auro obrizo dilec- 
dilectionis atramento formati multoties tior, ad memoriam reducit, quanta bona 
recurrant. quantaque humilitate de vobis, magistro et 


pedagogo meo, amatori nostro, quem etiam 
nunc intercessorem nostrum, ubicumque est, 
nullatenus dubito. 


The next example (item alia) is a letter to a spiritual leader — possibly a bishop — 
sent by the head of a religious community." This model was copied quite accu- 
rately later in that same collection: 


Form. Salzb. 8 (Zeumer 1886, 442) Form. Salzb. 26 (Zeumer 1886, 446) 


Domino sancto et venerabili patri ill. ill. una cum Domino sancto ac venerabili atque desiderabili 
ceteris famulis ac fidelibus vestris die noctuque — patri ill. ill. una cum ceteris famulis ac fidelibus 


oratoribus in sancta religione degentibus in die noctuque oratoribus in ill. congregatione 
dilectione Dei patris et asparsione sanguinis degentibus in dilectione Dei patris et aspar- 
lesu Christi sanctique Spiritus amore salutem. sione sanguinis lesu Christi sanctique Spiritus 
Notum ergo sit vobis, venerabilis pater, quod... amore salutem. 


68 Rockinger 1858, 133-134 (the text begins with the words Iam quondam fidelis mentem inpati- 
ens furor ...). Zeumer did not edit this text. 

69 Dümmler 1895, 498—500 (Epistolae variorum, no. 5): Episcopum quendam discipulus eius 
salutat eique de iracundia cuiusdam queritur. 

70 Clm 4650, fol. 68" = Form. Salzb. no. 7 (Zeumer 1886, 441-442). 

71 Clm 4650, fol. 68" - Form. Salzb. no. 8 (Zeumer 1886, 442). 
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We could pursue this brief analysis of the Salzburg collection further and make 
other comparisons, but it would turn out to be guite repetitive: the originality of 
the texts assembled here is not to be found in the idiosyncrasy of the thoughts 
presented in these formulae, but in the way in which the scribe put familiar mod- 
els together to create a new patchwork or collage. The originality of these formu- 
lae rests upon the adaption of old models in new compilations. 
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Fig. 1: Clm 4650, fol. 63' (beginning of the “Salzburg formulae collection”); courtesy of the 
Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Munich. 
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Fig. 2: Clm 4650, fol. 69" (with a supposed change of writing hand at line 12); courtesy of the 
Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Munich. 
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Fig. 3: Clm 4650, fol. 66"; courtesy of the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Munich. 
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Adapting the Concept of Proportio to Rhythm 
in the Ars subtilior: Ugolino da Orvieto’s 
Compositions and his Statements on 
Proportion Signs in Codex Casanatense 2151 


Abstract: Music manuscripts as well as music treatises from the early fifteenth 
century bear witness to major adaptations in music notation. The compositions 
of the so-called Ars subtilior feature notational innovations (e.g. new note shapes, 
notes in differently coloured ink, and proportion signs) which enable the depic- 
tion of complex rhythms. Simultaneously, discussions of notational innovations 
appear in music treatises, which were used in contexts of teaching and learning. 
This paper aims to investigate to what extent the adaptations in music treatises 
and compositions are interrelated, focusing on the manuscript Rome, Biblioteca 
Casanatense, 2151, which transmits three songs as well as the music treatise 
Declaratio musicae disciplinae. Both songs and treatise are attributed to the Ital- 
ian music theorist and composer Ugolino da Orvieto (c. 1380-1452). A compari- 
son of proportion signs contained in Ugolino’s songs and his statements on music 
notation will allow us to explore the question whether teachings on music reflect 
actual notational practice and vice versa. 


1 Introduction 


When asked about their notion of music from the Western European Middle Ages, 
most people reply that they think of simple, slow, and archaic pieces, which are 
performed by a handful of monks in a large cathedral. Many are unaware of the 
elaborate and highly refined compositions of the Ars subtilior. This particular 
musical style flourished in the decades surrounding the year 1400 in the regions 


1 The term Ars subtilior (‘more subtle art’) designating a musical style was proposed by Ursula 
Giinther (1963) in her renowned article on the post-Machaut generation of composers. Although 
it has also been criticised in the past (cf. for example Haas 1982, 385-386), it has become com- 
monly accepted in recent decades and is even used to designate an epoch. 


8 Open Access. © 2021 Elisabeth Hufnagel, published by De Gruyter. (EİETEDEŞ| This work is licensed 
under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110741124-021 
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of today’s southern France and northern and central Italy and it is most notably 
distinguished by the compositions’ rhythmic complexity. The corpus of Ars sub- 
tilior pieces that have survived is predominantly comprised of three-part secular 
French songs notated in black mensural notation’ and transmitted in decorated 
manuscripts. 

However, music manuscripts are not the only music-related manuscript 
transmissions from that period which have survived into our times. Quite the con- 
trary, hundreds of manuscripts containing music treatises account to the fact that 
music was also an integral part of education in the late Middle Ages and early 
Renaissance. Yet, music as it was taught in Western European educational insti- 
tutions at that time constituted a subject which is fundamentally different from 
our modern idea of it. Music was one of the four disciplines of the quadrivium, 
which also included arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy and thus belonged to 
the four mathematical arts.‘ Surviving manuscripts bear witness to a scholastic 
tradition in which musica was considered to be a scientia. As such music was pri- 
marily regarded from a mathematical and philosophical perspective. This so- 
called musica speculativa harks back to Ancient Greek philosophers, especially 
Pythagoreans and Neo-Pythagoreans, and usually comprises a study of numbers 
and numerical proportions, which is closely linked to discussions of musical 
intervals and calculations thereof. In medieval music theory, practical music 
(musica practica) regularly only came second.” A distinction was made between 
a musicus, who had undergone a musical education in the quadrivial discipline, 
and a cantor, who was a mere practitioner. However, one can witness a departure 


2 Other distinguishing features of the Ars subtilior are described in Fallows 1996, 21-23. 

3 Mensural notation is a general term for the system of musical notation that evolved in the 
decades before 1300 and was used for the transmission of European polyphonic vocal music in 
the following three centuries. The innovative feature of this notation when compared to older 
music notation systems, e.g. neumatic notation, was its measurability, i.e. each note had a 
defined duration in terms of numerical proportions between the different note values or, practi- 
cally speaking, when sung, one note sounded, for example, three times as long as a note of a 
smaller degree. The specific term ‘black mensural notation’ refers to the fact that the note shapes 
are not void as, for example, some notes in modern musical notation. 

4 The combination of trivium (grammar, rhetoric, and logic) and quadrivium constituted the 
seven liberal arts, which formed the foundation of Western European education until the Renais- 
sance. Scholars were expected to study the seven liberal arts before entering higher education, 
e.g. theology, medicine, or law. 

5 For an account of the differences between musica practica and musica speculativa in music 
treatises see Herlinger 2001, esp. 297-300. An exhaustive bibliography of literature discussing 
the differentiation can also be found in Dyer 2007, 3 n. 1. 

6 On this distinction see, for example, Reimer 1978, esp. 18-28. 
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from the Platonic-Pythagorean tradition in music theory from the fourteenth cen- 
tury onwards.’ Late medieval and early Renaissance music treatises often contain 
both speculative approaches as well as chapters on practical aspects, such as 
instructions on music notation, e.g. descriptions and illustrations of signs and 
note shapes, as well as voice-leading techniques — called counterpoint — in poly- 
phonic music. 

With the evolution of mensural notation in Europe in the last decades of the 
thirteenth century proportions are increasingly discussed in rhythmic contexts. 
This development can be described as the central adaptation process in music 
treatises of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. Before that time 
proportions had only been treated in the context of musical intervals and their 
derivation, i.e. in the realm of musica speculativa. The most important intervals 
in Western music are based on simple numerical proportions. For example, when 
the simplest of all proportions, dupla (2:1) proportion, is applied to a string 
— i.e. one first plucks the whole string, then presses down in the middle of it and 
plucks one of the halves - the half will sound an octave above the whole string. 
Similarly, sesquialtera (3:2) proportion results in a perfect fifth and sesquitertia 
(4:3) proportion in a perfect fourth. All other musical intervals in Western music 
can be derived from these three proportions with the help of basic arithmetic 
operations. However, in measured music, proportions also occur in rhythmic 
contexts: A note can sound twice as long as another, or three notes can have the 
same duration as two others, etc. Several fourteenth-century authors mention 
this circumstance.’ General adaptation can therefore be observed in the gradual 
adoption of the teachings of proportions in contexts concerned with musica 
practica, for example in treatises or chapters on mensural notation. 

As already mentioned, Ars subtilior music is particularly distinguished by its 
rhythmic complexity. Incidentally, one particular Ars subtilior ballade was once 
described as 'the acme of rhythmic intricacy in the entire history of music'.? 
Rhythmic complexity in Ars subtilior music is primarily evoked by proportional 
rhythms and syncopation. Proportional rhythms are in principle comparable to 


7 Forasummary of these developments see Tanay 1999, 1-13. 

8 Fora detailed account of late thirteenth- and fourteenth-century treatises mentioning propor- 
tion in rhythmic contexts see Gallo 1984, 334—356. 

9 Cf. Gallo 1984, 334-336. 

10 Apel 1942, 432. In this quotation, Willi Apel was referring to Zacara da Teramo's ballade 
Sumite karissimi. As Fallows (1996, 22) notes, this statement was made before Karlheinz 
Stockhausen (1928-2007) or Pierre Boulez (1925-2016) had published any compositions featur- 
ing the extremely complex rhythms typical of their oeuvre, but agrees that ‘it was true at the 
time'. 
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duplets, triplets, quadruplets, etc. in modern notation. Today, these rhythms are 
indicated by small Arabic numerals and the notes to which the proportion should 
be applied are either grouped by beams or by brackets. However, the notation of 
Ars subtilior music was less standardised and therefore more ambiguous. A large 
variety of notational devices were applied in order to depict a comparatively 
small set of rhythmic proportions, mostly sesquialtera (3:2) and sesquitertia (4:3) 
proportion. Thus, Ars subtilior compositions often feature new note shapes, notes 
in differently coloured ink, or proportion signs. Proportion signs can be geomet- 
ric shapes (e.g. circles or semicircles), Arabic numerals, or stacked Arabic numer- 
als (i.e. fractions without the line drawn between them), and they indicate the 
beginning of a section with proportional rhythms. 

It is not surprising that discussions of these notational devices also appear in 
music treatises. New note shapes and note colours were already discussed in 
fourteenth-century treatises while proportion signs make their first appearance 
in Prosdocimus de Beldemandis’ Expositiones tractatus practice cantus mensura- 
bilis magistri Johannis de Muris of 1404." It is evident that there was adaptation 
in music treatises as well as music notation concerning the notation of rhythmic 
proportion. It is less apparent, however, how far these two adaptation processes 
are interrelated. Are the discussions of notational devices in music treatises pre- 
scriptive or descriptive? Did Ars subtilior composers — or perhaps even scribes — 
first invent new notational devices and did theorists then discuss these innova- 
tions or was it the other way around? It also seems conceivable that new nota- 
tional devices were invented by theorists in order to standardise notation and 
that the theorists’ suggestions were then gradually implemented by composers 
and scribes. In how far do the teachings of music treatises reflect on actual nota- 
tional practice? Finding answers to these questions is complicated by the fact that 
research involving medieval and Renaissance sources deals with many uncer- 
tainties, as for example the origin of a manuscript, the identity of a composer or 
author, and so forth. Since we have to assume regional and cultural differences 
in the notation of mensural music, different sources of unknown origin or author- 
ship are unsuited for the comparison of music treatises and music manuscripts. 


11 For an edition of this passage see Gallo 1966, 141-142. Note that Busse Berger’s often-cited 
monograph (1993, 164) mistakenly calls Prosdocimus’ 1408 Tractatus practice cantus mensura- 
bilis the first treatise mentioning proportion signs. 
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2 The manuscript Cas and its contents 


The manuscript Rome, Biblioteca Casanatense, 2151 (henceforth Cas), however, 
constitutes an exception. It contains the music treatise Declaratio musicae disci- 
plinae (henceforth Declaratio),? which includes a discussion of notational 
devices to indicate rhythmic proportion, as well as three Ars subtilior songs (see 
Figs 2-6) featuring such devices, namely coloration and proportion signs. Both 
treatise and songs are attributed to the same author, namely Ugolino di Francesco 
da Orvieto, who was a cleric, musical theorist, composer, and singer. Due to this 
congruent authorship of treatise and compositions, Cas is a particularly suitable 
candidate for a comparison of statements from the music treatise and actual 
music notation. 

Ugolino lived and worked in the Italian cities of Forli, Florence, and Ferrara 
between c. 1380 and 1452 and it is assumed that he wrote his treatise around the 
year 1430, although the autograph is lost.” Ugolino seems to have enjoyed a high 
reputation within the Italian musical world, as can be deduced from the praise of 
his contemporary Flavio Biondo: ‘And what shall I say of Ugolino Urbevetano? 
Born and raised in Forli, by universal consent he surpasses all the musicians of 
our time, and the book he has published on music will eclipse the labors of all 
who have written before him.” 

The manuscript Cas is one of only two complete copies of the Declaratio and 
it is the only copy transmitting Ugolino’s three compositions.” Unfortunately, 


12 With 427 chapters the Declaratio is one of the most comprehensive music treatises of the fif- 
teenth century. It comprises five books: 1: musica plana (fundamentals of music and the modes 
based on Boethius and Marchetto da Padova); 2: melodiatae musicae seu contrapuncti ratio 
(counterpoint based on Prosdocimus de Beldemandis); 3: musica mensurata (mensural notation 
based on Johannes de Muris); 4: omnium generum proportiones (teachings of proportions based 
on Boethius); 5: musica speculativa (cf. Herlinger 2001, 255). 

13 Cf. Seay 1955, 118 and MacCarthy 2014, 408. Amongst others, Lockwood (2009, 85) also con- 
siders a later date of completion of the treatise possible. The latest biographical account of 
Ugolino da Orvieto can be found in Janke 2016, 127-134, esp. 127-128. MacCarthy 2015 gives 
c. 1390 as the year of his birth. 

14 ‘Quid quod Ugolinus cognomine Urbevetanus Forlivii genitus et nutritus ornnes aetatis nos- 
trae musicos sine contradictione superat, editusque ab eo de musica liber haud secus omnium 
qui ante se scripserunt labores obscurabit [...].’ This commendation was first reported by Haberl 
1895, 43. Translation taken from MacCarthy 2014, 402. 

15 For a detailed description of the manuscript see Seay 1955, 128-133. Cas also contains 
Ugolino’s monochord treatise Tractatus monochordi, which is only transmitted in Cas, London, 
British Library, Add. 33519, and Rome, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Urbin. lat. 258. The latter 
manuscript is the only other complete copy of the Declaratio. 
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neither scribe nor origin of the Cas copy of the treatise have yet been identified 
but Albert Seay has stated that the scribe’s Italian humanistic book hand points 
towards a copying date around the middle of the fifteenth century.“ The three 
songs are part of a gathering of six folios (fols 340'-345"), which also contains a 
part of the index to the treatise preceding the compositions." Therefore, the three 
songs were presumably entered after the index was completed." It can be ascer- 
tained that the music scribe is the same for all three compositions and that he was 
in all likelihood also responsible for copying the musical examples within the 
treatise.? This would imply that treatise and compositions form one codicological 
unit.? Hence, the songs are in all probability not as far removed from the copying 
of the treatise as their position after the index as appendix to the manuscript 
might suggest. 

Furthermore, it can be assumed with reasonable certainty that the author of 
the treatise and the composer are the same person, namely Ugolino, since each 
song carries the attribution ‘Idem Ugolinus' and he is identified as author in Cas 
as well as in several other surviving copies of the treatise. Cas therefore provides 
suitable material for the study of adaptation processes concerning the notation 
of rhythmic proportions in the Ars subtilior. This paper aims to compare Ugolino's 
remarks on that issue in the Declaratio with his Cas compositions. 

Cas contains the following three compositions: a Latin ballade and two Ital- 
ian ballate (see Table1and Figs 2-6). As already stated, all three works are unique 
to Cas and do not appear in other copies of the Declaratio nor in any other surviv- 
ing music anthology." Until the discovery of the San Lorenzo palimpsest, which 
contains five further pieces by Ugolino, the Cas compositions were believed to be 
the only surviving music by the composer.? 


16 Cf.Seay 1955, 129. 

17 Cf. Fallows 2010, 19. 

18 Cf. Janke 2016, 136. 

19 Acomparison ofthe clefs and custodes in the musical example on fol. 102" ofthe treatise with 
the compositions in Cas strongly suggest that the same scribe was at work in these different sec- 
tions of the manuscript. See note 24 below for a comment on the manuscript's foliation. 

20 Itshould be noted, however, that the text scribe of the three songs is not the text scribe ofthe 
treatise. 

21 Three other copies of the Declaratio contain music, though none of the compositions are at- 
tributed to Ugolino as in Cas. The manuscript Oxford, Bodleian Library, Canon. Misc. 42 includes 
three anonymous two-voice Italian songs (fols 185'-188'), Turin, Biblioteca Nazionale Universi- 
taria, G.IV.31 contains a textless anonymous three-voice song (fol. 97"), and Porto, Biblioteca 
Publica Municipal, 714 contains 19 polyphonic songs of various composers (fols 51"—79"). 

22 The discovery of musical compositions in the manuscript Florence, Archivio del Capitolo di 
San Lorenzo, 2211 (henceforth SL) was first reported by D'Accone 1984. Due to overwriting on 
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Unlike modern polyphonic songs, in which voice parts are usually arranged 
in the so-called score format, the compositions in Cas are set in the then standard 
fashion of separated parts. In Cas the two voice parts are juxtaposed on facing 
pages. The upper voice (cantus) is written on the verso side and the lower voice 
(tenor) is notated on the recto of the following folio. 


Table 1: Ugolino's compositions in Cas? 


Incipit Genre Folios (Pages)? Mise-en-page” 

Se videar ballade 343“-344' (679-680) cantus 1-6 tenor 1-5 
canon 6-7 

L’alta virtute ballata 344"-345' (681-682) cantus 1-8 tenor 1-5 
residuum 8 canon 5 

Chisoloasi ballata 345'-[346"] (683-[684]) cantus 1-8 [tenor] 
residuum 8 


All three compositions are notated in black mensural notation. However, all three 
songs also contain additional visual elements, namely coloration (notes in red 
ink) and proportion signs, which in all probability indicate the complex rhythms 
typical for Ars subtilior repertory. In the case of the ballade Se videar and the bal- 
lata L'alta virtute this can be stated with certainty because they exhibit canons, 
i.e. explanatory texts which give instructions on the interpretation of the propor- 
tion signs contained in the compositions. In the case of the last composition, the 
ballata Chi solo a si, the interpretation of the cantus, which features red and void 
red notation, is not straightforward, because the composition is incomplete. Folio 


almost all folios the majority of music contained in the manuscript was undecipherable. 
Recently, Andreas Janke and John Nádas (2016) published a volume of multispectral images of 
all folios from the codex, which provide (partly) legible reconstructions of the original layer, 
thereby enabling further research on the repertory. The compositions by Ugolino contained in 
SL are edited and discussed in Janke 2016. 

23 Asimilar table can be found in Janke 2016, 135 (table IV.1). It contains an error concerning 
the mise-en-page of Se videar, however. 

24 The folios of the Cas manuscript contain three different sets of numbers. There is complete 
(most likely stamped) foliation in the lower right-hand margin of each recto, which is used by 
the Casanatense Library and which I therefore decided to refer to in this paper. Moreover, there 
is complete pagination in the upper right-hand corner of each recto, which Albert Seay used for 
his edition of the manuscript and which is given in brackets here. And finally, there is an early 
foliation, which has been cut away on many folios and therefore disregarded here. 

25 The numbers in the two columns refer to the staves (five lines in red ink) on the folios. 
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346', which presumably contained the tenor, is missing from the manuscript. Due 
to water damage faint imprints of the note shapes from the recto of the missing 
folio are visible on folio 345” (see Fig. 6).” It might even be possible to reconstruct 
some parts of the second voice with the aid of multispectral imaging. Until then 
the meaning of red and void red notation in Chi solo a si remains in the realm of 
speculation. The following discussion therefore focuses on the two complete 
compositions, Se videar and L’alta virtute. 


3 Proportion signs in the Cas compositions 


The two songs contain ten different proportion signs. Several observations can be 
made from a comparison of the proportion signs and their interpretation” as 
illustrated in Table 2: 

1. Appearance: The proportion signs in the Cas compositions appear as six dif- 
ferent single Arabic numerals and four different geometric shapes, namely 
circles and semicircles.” As can be seen from Table 2, both songs contain sin- 
gle Arabic numerals as well as geometric shapes, i.e. neither composition 
strictly uses either one form or the other. 

2. Congruence: Only two proportion signs have a concordant interpretation in 
the two pieces. The Arabic numeral 2 indicates dupla (2:1) proportion in both 
cases and the semicircle € indicates sesquialtera (3:2) proportion. 

3. Divergence: Two proportions appearing in both songs are indicated by differ- 
ent proportion signs. Tripla (3:1) proportion is indicated by the Arabic 
numeral 3 in Se videar but by the circle O in L’alta virtute. Sesquitertia (4:3) 
proportion is indicated by 8 in Se videar but by 4 in L’alta virtute. Further- 
more, 4 is used to signal another proportion in Se videar, namely subdupla 
(1:2) proportion. And finally, the circle with one dot indicates sesquialtera 


26 Cf. Janke 2016, 135. 

27 The ratios given as interpretation of the proportion signs in the two songs operate at the 
minim level, i.e. minims are the rhythmic units compared to each other in the given ratio. For 
example, three minims replace two minims in sesquialtera (3:2) proportion. A comparison of 
minims in rhythmic proportions is common practice in Ars subtilior compositions. The two can- 
ons given in the two compositions confirm this since they also refer to minim level. 

28 Anna Maria Busse Berger (1993, 183) erroneously mentions stacked Arabic numerals (‘frac- 
tions’) in pieces by Ugolino. However, stacked Arabic numerals neither appear in the Cas songs 
nor in Ugolino’s SL compositions. 
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(3:2) proportion in Se videar but dupla sesquiquarta (9:4) proportion in L’alta 
virtute. 


Table 2: Proportion signs and their interpretation in the Cas compositions 


2:1 1:2 3:1 3:2 2:3 4:3 3:4 9:2 9:4 
Se videar 2 4 3 C and © 9 8 6 
L'alta virtute 2 0 6 4 © o 


It can be noted that the use of signs in the two compositions is not consistent in 
the sense that one particular proportion sign always indicates one rhythmic pro- 
portion. This accords with findings in other Ars subtilior manuscripts.” The 
adaptation process of introducing notational innovations in compositions does 
not seem to have been standardised, even in the music by one composer. In Cas, 
this impression is reinforced by the presence of canons in both pieces. These 
canons present detailed instructions on the interpretation of the signs found in 
the compositions. It can therefore be assumed that even readers of the treatise 
were not expected to know how to interpret the proportion signs without 
additional explanation. Several of the proportion signs used do indeed call for 
such an additional explanation because their choice does not seem to be obvious. 
Indicating subsesquialtera (2:3) proportion by the Arabic numeral 9 and subdupla 
(1:2) proportion by the Arabic numeral 4 are examples for such choices. 


4 Comparing teachings and songs 


We will return to the compositions later in this paper. Prior to this, I would like to 
compare the proportion signs in the two compositions to Ugolino’s statements 
concerning the notation of rhythmic proportions in the treatise. In his Declaratio 
Ugolino writes: 


Moderni enim cantores volentes in suis cantibus notarum proportiones ostendere, signa 
quaedam proportionibus conformia scribunt, nam si inter notas comparationem seu pro- 


N ME ; ; 4 s N N 
portionem facere volunt sexguitertiam hoc in canone signum 3 subscribunt. |...| Si sexqui- 


29 For more information on this issue see my PhD thesis (in preparation). 
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alteram volunt significare proportionem hoc signum describunt > [...] Possunt etiam 
multiplicatae proportiones huiusmodi per signa multiplicata significari, ut si fiat proportio 
in notis tripla, tripla in cifris proportio demonstretur hoc modo 2 si quadrupla hoc modo > 
et sic de ceteris. |...) Aliis etiam signis moderni cantores utuntur ostendendae diminutionis 
causa, quorum unus est semicirculus sua semicirculatione partem sinistram respiciens qui 
talis est 9, hoc enim signum ponunt moderni [...] et eum sexquitertiae proportioni attri- 
buunt. Quidam vero alia signa ponunt, scilicet, semicirculos, quorum unus partem supe- 
riorem, alter partem inferiorem respicit, sub quibus diversas intelligunt proportiones, ut 
sub hoc semicirculo ب‎ duplam faciunt proportionem, sub hoc ^ subsexquialteram. Aliud 
etiam signum apponunt hoc, scilicet, ©, quatuor laterum pro quo sexquitertia utuntur pro- 
portione, sed nobis plus placet cifrarum positio qua proportionum clarior ostenditur 
demonstratio. In eis namque nulla deceptio, in his autem ambiguitas cadere potest et er- 


ror.” 


Ugolino’s description of proportion signs begins with the two most common 
rhythmic proportions, namely sesquitertia (4:3) and sesquialtera (3:2) proportion, 
which are indicated by the stacked Arabic numerals : and : respectively. He 
resumes with a description of proportions of the multiplex type: tripla (3:1) pro- 
portion indicated by= and quadrupla (4:1) proportion signalled by > The supple- 
ment et sic de ceteris suggests that all rhythmic proportions may be indicated by 


stacked Arabic numerals. Ugolino then continues by stating that the reversed 


30 ‘If modern cantors want to show proportional notes in their chants, they write signs to em- 
phasise such proportions, so if they want to make a sesquitertia proportion between notes they 
write this sign zin the canon. [...] If they want to indicate sesquialtera proportion, then they will 
write 3 [...] Even multiplex proportions can thus be signified by multiplex signs, so that if the 
proportion in the notes will be tripla, tripla in proportion figure shall be demonstrated in this 
way 2 quadrupla in this way > and so on. |... The modern cantors, incidentally, use other signs 
to show diminution, one of these is the semicircle, whose semicircle part looks back left, which 
is [written] like this D. This sign is placed by the moderni [...] and they attribute sesquitertia pro- 
portion to it. Certain people use other signs, namely semicircles, of whom one faces the upper 
part and the other one the lower part, and in them they distinguish different proportions, so that 
in this semicircle ب‎ they make dupla proportion and in this ^ subsesquialtera [proportion]. 
Again, others place this sign ©, four of these sides are used for the sesquitertia proportion. But 
we prefer to use of numbers, because with them we can show the proportions more clearly. In 
them there is no deception, in these others there can be ambiguity and error.’ Declaratio, Book 3, 
Chapter VI: ‘De signis’, article 7 (edition in Seay 1960, 210—211). 
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semicircle 9 indicates diminution and that this diminution also results in sesgui- 
tertia (4:3) proportion. Other semicircles are also mentioned: ب‎ indicates dupla 
(2:1) proportion and ^ signals subsesquialtera (2:3) proportion. Finally, Ugolino 
declares that a diamond-shaped sign (©) may also indicate sesquitertia (4:3) pro- 
portion but that he would recommend the use of numerals, i.e. stacked Arabic 
numerals, because they are less ambiguous than the other signs. 


A direct comparison with the statements on proportion signs from the Decla- 
ratio reveals that none of the signs described in the treatise matches those found 
in the two pieces (see Table 3). 


Table 3: Comparison of proportion signs in Ugolino’s Declaratio and his compositions in Cas 


2:10 1:2 31 4:1 3:2 2:3 4:3 3:4 9:2 9:4 
Declaratio u 3 3 S P _ orIor® 
1 1 2 3 
Se videar 2 4 3 Cand O 9 8 6 
L’alta virtute 2 0 € 4 © 0 


Out of the eight proportion signs depicted in the Declaratio only one sign, namely 
the reversed semicircle 9, frequently appears in Ars subtilior compositions, 
though not in the three songs in Cas. In the majority of cases, D indicates sesqui- 
tertia (4:3) proportion — this interpretation is also given in the treatise — and it 
can even be found in Ugolino’s ballata La vista di costei from the San Lorenzo 
codex (SL), though its meaning there is unclear due to poor legibility.” 

The stacked Arabic numerals mentioned by Ugolino are a common form for 
the visualisation of ratios in the late Middle Ages and early Renaissance and they 
can be found in numerous texts in which rhythmic proportions are discussed.” 
The notation of ratios as x:y only came into use in the seventeenth century.” 
Nevertheless, stacked Arabic numerals only appear in a handful of Ars subtilior 
compositions and they are much less common than single Arabic numerals.” It 


31 Cf.Janke 2016, 46-47. 

32 See my PhD thesis (in preparation). Within texts, however, proportions are most commonly 
referred to by their Latin names dupla, tripla, sesquialtera, sesquitertia, etc. 

33 Cf. Baxandall 1972, 95. 

34 Among these are Petrus de Goscalch's En nul estat, Anthonello de Caserta's Dame d'onour, 
en qui tout mon cuer maynt and Amour m'a le cuer mis en tel martire, and Baude Cordier's two 
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is telling that no stacked Arabic numerals can be found in Ugolino’s surviving 
oeuvre and that the Cas compositions contain six different single Arabic numer- 
als. 

Most remarkably, we can find two semicircles (U and ^) in Ugolino’s descrip- 
tion which seldom if ever appear in surviving Ars subtilior music manuscripts.” 
Dupla (2:1) proportion is usually expressed by the single Arabic numeral 2 — as in 
the two Cas compositions — and subsesquialtera (2:3) proportion is most often 
applied in order to revoke sesquialtera (3:2) proportion, in which case the sign for 
the initial mensuration is used again.” In Se videar, subsesquialtera (2:3) propor- 
tion is indicated by the Arabic numeral 9. And finally, the diamond-shaped sign 
(9) would be most unsuitable for the indication of proportion in notated music 
because it has the exact same shape as the semibreve and would therefore not be 
distinguishable from the notes.” Ugolino even remarks upon this ambiguity: ‘in 


rondeaux Tout par compas and Belle, bonne, sage. Of these five works only the Cordier composi- 
tions and Caserta’s Amour m’a le cuer mis en tel martire employ stacked Arabic numerals as pro- 
portion signs. In Goscalch’s ballade and Caserta’s Dame d’onour, en qui tout mon cuer maynt 
stacked Arabic numerals are used as alternative mensuration signs (see note 36 for an explana- 
tion of the term). 

35 Iam only aware of one Ars subtilior music source using the semicircle opened at the top (o), 
namely the Boverio codex (Turin, Biblioteca Nazionale Universitaria, T.III.2), where appears 
in Johannes Suzoy’s ballade Pytagoras, Jobal et Orpheus— indeed indicating dupla (2:1) propor- 
tion as stated in Ugolino’s treatise. Cf. Stoessel 2010, 325. Stoessel (2010, 342) has already 
remarked upon the fact that the transmissions of Suzoy’s ballade in Chantilly, Musée Condé, 564 
and Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, nouvelles acquisitions françaises 22069 contain 
written instructions underneath the music instead of .ب‎ The semicircle © does -to my 
knowledge — not appear in any surviving Ars subtilior music manuscript. 

36 Mensuration signs indicate the mensuration of a certain piece or parts thereof. Mensurations 
describe the proportional relationship between notes of different note values and can be com- 
pared to meters in modern notation. Unlike today, where meters are always indicated at the 
beginning of a composition, e.g. p mensurations are rarely indicated in mensural music and 
have to be deduced from the context. In medieval music, the proportional relationship of one 
note value to that of a smaller degree can be binary or ternary. In imperfect time (tempus imper- 
fectum), the breve (notated as black square) is worth two semibreves (notated as diamonds). In 
perfect time (tempus perfectum), on the other hand, the breve contains three semibreves. Other 
relationships can be binary or ternary according to the same principle. The relationship between 
semibreve and minim (notated as diamond with stem) is referred to as prolatio, which is either 
maior or minor. 

37 It should be noted that the sign (©) is void and not full black — at least in the Cas version of 
the Declaratio. One wonders whether Ugolino meant that void notation in general would indicate 
sesquitertia (4:3) proportion. But then he would more likely have given a minim instead of a 
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his autem ambiguitas cadere potest et error.” But why does Ugolino describe 
seven proportion signs, which do not reflect on contemporary notational prac- 
tice, and only one sign (9), which is actually being used in Ars subtilior music? 

The third book of the Declaratio, in which we can find the above description 
on the different ways to notate proportional rhythms,” is in large parts a com- 
mentary on the famous music treatise Libellus cantus mensurabilis (henceforth 
Libellus) of c. 1340, generally attributed to Johannes de Muris, which was written 
almost a century before the Declaratio. Proportion signs do not appear in the 
music of Johannes de Muris’ time. Hence, Ugolino’s description of proportion 
signs represents an adaptation to the Libellus, which takes into account recent 
developments in music notation, namely the use of proportion signs in Ars sub- 
tilior music.“ However, in practice these proportion signs were not used in a 
standardised manner, which is also reflected in the two Cas compositions. It is 
conceivable that descriptions of proportion signs in music treatises were a reac- 
tion to their inconsistent use in music notation. These discussions of notational 
devices to indicate rhythmic proportion might actually have been intended to 
standardise music notation. 

It stands to reason that Ugolino’s adaptation in the Declaratio should be 
regarded as a suggestion for a future notation practice rather than representation 
of a contemporary practice, which was not standardised. The fact that he recom- 
mendis the use of numbers rather than other signs by arguing that numbers are 
less ambiguous points towards the intention to achieve more clarity and con- 
sistency in music notation." After elaborating on these preferred stacked Arabic 
numerals he moves on to describing the only proportion sign in Ars subtilior 
music, which has a rather consistent meaning, namely the reversed semicircle I, 


semibreve. Moreover, coloration of notes and its interpretation is discussed elsewhere in the 
same chapter. Cf. Declaratio, Book 3, Chapter VI: ‘De signis’, article 7, phrases 29-33 (edition in 
Seay 1960, 211-212). 

38 Reference and translation in note 30 above. 

39 The full version of the third book of Ugolino's Declaratio, which other than the abridged ver- 
sion contains this description, is transmitted in five different manuscripts (see MacCarthy 2014, 
424—425 for details). 

40 Even before 1430, D is discussed in music treatises as a proportion sign indicating sesquitertia 
(4:3) proportion. Ugolino is therefore not the first person to mention O in writings on music even 
though the mention of the sign is an adaptation to the Libellus. The same is true for stacked Ara- 
bic numerals. Stacked Arabic numerals as proportion signs as well as the reversed semicircle 9 
are already discussed in Prosdocimus de Beldemandis' Expositiones tractatus practice cantus 
mensurabilis magistri Johannis de Muris of 1404. 

41 ‘{...] nobis plus placet cifrarum positio qua proportionum clarior ostenditur demonstratio." 
Reference and translation in note 30 above. 
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which commonly indicates sesquitertia (4:3) proportion.” The semicircle C also 
exists in music notation, but it usually does not have a proportional meaning. It 
indicates the mensuration tempus imperfectum with prolatio minor. With D and C 
already established in music notation, isn’t it conceivable that Ugolino simply 
added the other two semicircles ( and ^?) and attributed contrived interpreta- 
tions to these signs? They might also have been derived from diagrams of inter- 
vals, in which proportions are often displayed as arches. In any case, the 
description of the two semicircles ب‎ and © may also be regarded as suggestion 
for future music notation. As to why he decided to include a sign (©) in his 
description, which is — as already stated — completely unsuitable for the use in 
practical music remains unclear to me. Unfortunately, I have been unable to find 
this sign in contexts other than music. 

As established above, the proportion signs described in the Declaratio do not 
appear in the compositions in Cas, and — with the exception of 9 — very rarely or 
not at all in other Ars subtilior music manuscripts. However, there is an overlap 
between the Declaratio and the ballata L'alta virtute concerning the notation of 
rhythmic proportions which I would like to discuss in the remainder of this paper. 

L'alta virtute contains a proportion sign which is rarely used in Ars subtilior 
music, namely a circle with three dots © indicating quadrupla sesquialtera (9:2) 
proportion. To my knowledge, the sign only appears in two anonymous ballades 
inthe manuscript Turin, Biblioteca Nazionale Universitaria, J.II.9 and the ballade 
Le sault perilleux by J. Galiot in Chantilly, Musée Condé, 564. However, © is regu- 
larly featured in music treatises, where it is often discussed as mensuration sign? 
indicating tempus perfectum with prolatio maior (ternary division of both breve 
and semibreve, comparable to a 9/8 meter). In fact, it is described by Ugolino as 
preferable to the more common sign O for this particular mensuration: 


Quidam vero ignari peritiae pro tribus in quadrangulo tractulis ad modi minoris ostenden- 
dam perfectionem, uno duntaxat utuntur tractulo et ad minoris imperfectionem modi nullo 
penitus utuntur. Similiter in significanda prolatione maiori pro punctis tribus uno utuntur 
et in minori pro duobus nullo. Hi namque nulla ratione fundati quod agunt penitus igno- 
rant, nam numerus ternarius pro significanda perfectione positus perfectus est, et binarius 
pro imperfectione imperfectus. Perfectionem igitur et imperfectionem ii numeri continent 


42 There are only a handful of alternative interpretations of D in Ars subtilior music. For details 
see my PhD thesis (in preparation). 

43 See note 36 above for an explanation of the term. 

44 A list of treatises describing © as sign for tempus perfectum with prolatio maior can be found 
in Busse Berger 1993, 236-237. Among the authors are some of Ugolino's contemporaries: 
Johannes Ciconia (d.1412), Prosdocimus de Beldemandis (d.1428), and Giorgio Anselmi 
(d. c. 1440-1443). 
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et important, sed unitas quae pars numeri est et non numerus perfectionem vel imper- 
fectionem nullatenus significare potest, ergo unus tractulus quem isti ponunt pro tribus, 
vel unus punctus nec modi nec prolationis significant perfectionem. Similiter ex nihilo nihil 
fit, igitur ex nullo signo nulla mensurae imperfectio potest significari, cuius oppositum isti 
ponunt.“ 


According to Ugolino, the indication of major prolation by a single dot in a circle 
or semicircle is refutable because the value 1 — thought of as ‘unity’ — is not a 
number. Similarly, a void space in a circle or semicircle cannot represent minor 
prolation because a void space is ‘nothing’ and therefore cannot indicate any- 
thing. The customary signs O, O, C and C, which are even found in Ugolino's own 
compositions, are rejected. In this example, we can observe another discrepancy 
between music notation described in treatises and actual notational practice. The 
statements in the treatise are clearly influenced by philosophical doctrine, espe- 
cially the statement according to which a void space in a circle cannot indicate 
anything. The existence of the more common form of mensuration signs with one 
or no dot is acknowledged, but their use is attributed to less talented composers. 
By using © in L’alta virtute, is Ugolino taking the above statements into con- 
sideration? The answer is: probably not. Regarding the proportion signs used in 
L'alta virtute in order of their appearance, we can observe that the more common 
forms of circles and semicircles with one or no dot are used first (see Fig. 1). 


45 “Certain people, wanting in skill, in order to show perfection in minor modus, employ only 
one tail in a quadrangle instead of three, and, in order to show imperfection in minor modus, 
employ none. Similarly in signifying prolatio maior, instead of three points they use one and in 
showing prolatio minor use none. These people do not know any reason by which they do this, 
for a ternary number placed for the signifying of perfection is perfect, and a binary one for 
imperfection [is] imperfect. Therefore these numbers contain and impart perfection and imper- 
fection, but unity, which is a part ofa number and not a number, can in no way signify perfection 
or imperfection. Therefore one tail, which they use instead of three, or one point signify neither 
perfection of the modus nor prolatio. Similarly nothing is made from nothing, therefore from a 
sign showing nothing no perfection of mensuration can be signified, whose opposite these peo- 
ple put forward.’ Declaratio, Book 3, Chapter VI: ‘De signis’, article 2 (edition in Seay 1960, 200- 
201; translation taken from Seay 1955, 154). 
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Fig. 1: Proportion signs and their interpretation in L’alta virtute in order of their appearance. 


All geometric shapes in the ballata function as proportion signs as well as men- 
suration signs, i.e. the general distribution of semibreves and minims is changed 
under each sign in addition to them having a proportional meaning. The mensu- 
ration first changes from the initial tempus imperfectum with prolatio minor (C) to 
tempus imperfectum with prolatio maior (C). Breve equivalence leads to a propor- 
tional change at the minim level: Three minims under € replace two in C. Subse- 
quently, the mensuration changes to tempus perfectum with prolatio maior, 
which is indicated by the common sign O. With breve equivalence still operating, 
the proportional change at the minim level is 9:4. After a change to yet another 
mensuration (tempus perfectum with prolatio minor indicated by O) the ballata 
returns to tempus perfectum with prolatio maior. This time, however, diminution 
is also involved, i.e. the breve under © is equivalent to a semibreve in the initial 
mensuration in C. Ugolino therefore needed an alternative sign for O, because he 
already used the circle with the single dot for the indication of dupla sesquiquarta 
(9:4) proportion. He reverts to the sign ©, which the treatise praises as superior 
to the circle with the single dot, only in need of an alternative. This demonstrates 
that despite the statements in the treatise, the sign © is still only number-two 
choice in music notation. 


5 Conclusion 


The comparison of music treatise and songs in the Cas manuscript has shown 
that the adaptation processes in music notation, i.e. the introduction of propor- 
tion signs, and the discussion thereof in music treatises are not as interrelated as 
might be expected. We can observe a high amount of divergence between 
Ugolino’s statements on proportion and mensuration signs on the one hand and 
the signs used in the compositions transmitted in Cas on the other hand. 
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Apparently, the adaptations in music notation and in music treatises proceeded 
independently of each other. Common ground can only be established on two 
very general levels: 1) In music treatises, proportions are not only discussed from 
a speculative perspective but also in chapters which discuss practical matters, 
such as music notation. Authors adapt the concept of proportio — hitherto only 
applied to intervals — to rhythm. This corresponds with developments in music 
notation, in which proportions are applied on rhythmic levels. 2) Music notation 
in Ars subtilior sources features notational innovations, namely new note shapes, 
notes in differently coloured ink, and proportion signs. Simultaneously, signs for 
the depiction of proportional rhythms are discussed in music treatises. However, 
we can find discrepancies between music treatises and Ars subtilior compositions 
even when they are attributed to the same author. 

The proportion signs discussed in the sixth chapter of the third book of the 
Declaratio seem for the greater part to have been adopted from other contexts. 
They may have a speculative background, as stacked Arabic numerals or frac- 
tions respectively have their origin in arithmetic and the two unusual semicircles 
resemble arches used in the depiction of intervals. Out of the eight proportion 
signs which Ugolino mentions only the reversed semicircle D is commonly used 
in Ars subtilior compositions, though not in the Cas songs. The discussion of 
stacked Arabic numerals could be interpreted as attempt to achieve more clarifi- 
cation in the future, but we can observe that the use of single Arabic numerals is 
still the prevalent custom in music notation. Disregard of the instructions in the 
treatise can also be discerned in the use of mensuration signs with one dot or 
without a dot instead of signs with three or two dots. As has been shown, the sign 
with three dots is only reverted to on rare occasions. In the case of Cas, it was the 
need for an alternative sign for tempus perfectum with prolatio maior (9), because 
O was already used for another purpose. This example as well as the inconsistent 
use of signs in the two compositions demonstrate that proportion signs seem to 
have been chosen more or less arbitrarily according to their availability. This 
pragmatic approach contrasts with the theoretical approach in the Declaratio. 

The discrepancies between statements in music treatises and notational 
practice discussed in this paper should particularly be taken into account when 
treatises are consulted for the purpose of interpreting devices of rhythmic nota- 
tion in compositions. Several sources of Ars subtilior music are incomplete or 
partly illegible, for example because of water damage or scraping, in which case 
scholars often draw on contemporary treatises in order to provide partial tran- 
scriptions and editions. This is even true for Cas. In his discussion of the incom- 
plete ballata Chi solo a si transmitted on the last folio of the manuscript, Albert 
Seay turned towards Ugolino’s Declaratio for guidance on the interpretation of 
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coloured notes in the composition. As I will explain elsewhere, however, 
Ugolino’s statements cannot be applied to red void notation in the song.” Not 
least to caution against such approaches, this paper has aimed to establish that 
discussions of music notation in treatises and actual notational practice should 
be regarded in their context and are not necessarily congruent. 

Teaching materials which offer instructions on the notation of mensural 
music, such as the third book of Ugolino’s Declaratio, exhibit strong influences 
of quadrivial scholarship. Hence, these instructions sometimes contradict con- 
ventions in musical notation. It seems probable that the adaptation of the concept 
proportio to rhythm — manifested in Cas in the discussion of proportion signs — 
was strongly influenced by speculative paradigms that were not connected to 
practical music. Simply put, the teachings on the notation of complex rhythms 
seem to have been applied only rarely in music notation. It is telling that even 
compositions which are part of a manuscript transmitting teaching materials do 
not implement the instructions found therein. The manuscript Cas thus provides 
rare insights into the differences between these two traditions. 
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Fig. 2: Rome, Biblioteca Casanatense, 2151, fol. 343° (p. 679); Cantus of Se videar; 
O Biblioteca Casanatense, Rome. 
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Fig. 3: Rome, Biblioteca Casanatense, 2151, fol. 344' (p. 680); Tenor of Se videar; 
© Biblioteca Casanatense, Rome. 
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Fig. 4: Rome, Biblioteca Casanatense, 2151, fol. 344" (p. 681); Cantus of L’alta virtute; 
O Biblioteca Casanatense, Rome. 
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© Biblioteca Casanatense, Rome. 
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Fig. 6: Rome, Biblioteca Casanatense, 2151, fol. 345" (p. 683); Cantus of Chi solo a si; 
O Biblioteca Casanatense, Rome. 


Janina Karolewski 

Adaptation of Buyruk Manuscripts to Impart 
Alevi Teachings: Mehmet Yaman Dede and 
the Arapgir-Çimen Buyruğu 


Abstract: Today, many Alevis believe that the central teachings of their religious 
tradition are represented in a book called Buyruk, or Command. In the last dec- 
ades, some twenty books have been published to make the relevant texts, origi- 
nally written in the Perso-Arabic alphabet of Ottoman Turkish, available for 
readers familiar only with the Latin-based alphabet of modern Turkish. However, 
too little is known about the manuscripts that served as exemplars for these 
printed works. The Arapgir-Cimen Buyrugu is such a manuscript, however, through 
its last owner Mehmet Yaman Dede, a religious specialist of the tradition, it can 
now be understood how variously he adapted its contents for presentation in a 
published version for community members eager to become acquainted with 
these writings. It is suggested here that his work on both text and manuscript 
reflects earlier practices, partly rearranged, however, and that his endeavours 
must be reflected in light of his life story, and his educational history in particular. 


Buyruk is a living document. There is no single definitive version agreed upon by all Alevis. 
Numerous versions of the text exist in manuscript form. It is readily available in a variety of 
inexpensive published versions. Although these versions differ both in length and content, 
they generally contain a similar collection of narratives, descriptions of ritual, poetry, and 
explanations of theology.’ 


This definition of Buyruk, as presented by Vernon Schubel, alludes to major ques- 
tions that are to be raised in the following. In the absence of a definitive version 
of Buyruk, can we assume that some scribes, compilers and others involved in the 
production of such manuscripts were free to make changes in order to adapt the 
texts to certain needs? Moreover, are there adaptations that can be linked to 
requirements in teaching and learning? And last but not least, how do recent 
print versions relate to the previously handwritten collections of texts? 


1 Schubel 2010, 331. 


8 Open Access. © 2021 Janina Karolewski, published by De Gruyter. [CJEZIENEN] This work is licensed 
under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110741124-022 
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Given the different text versions in Buyruk manuscripts, it is apparent that 
they have been subject to adaptation from the outset.’ Indeed, it is probably fair 
to admit there has been a generally unstable transmission of Buyruk texts. But 
some manuscripts known to us thus far, display massive textual parallels. When 
cursorily comparing the latter, we observe a number of recurring modifications — 
among them abbreviated or expanded text versions, but also differences in 
spelling or word choice.’ An ideal case, however, enabling an understanding of 
which scribe departed from his exemplar when copying and which copyist tried 
to faithfully reproduce the texts before him, is a rarity. For this reason, we have 
decided to focus here on an individual case in which we can compare the manu- 
script exemplar with the resultant adaptations, albeit in print. 

Following an overview on Buyruk manuscripts and printed versions, we will 
introduce the Alevi religious specialist Mehmet Yaman Dede (1940-2014)‘, who 
worked intensively with written sources of his tradition. Then, we will zoom in 
on the Arapgir-Çimen Buyruğu, the manuscript which served Mehmet Yaman 
Dede as an exemplar for his printed Buyruk publications. Finally, we will analyse 
his adaptation strategies, which, as proposed, can be interpreted to some extent 
as continuations and rearrangements of practices that were already commonly 
employed with manuscripts. 


1 Buyruk books: From manuscripts to prints 


The Alevis are members of a marginalised religious tradition from Anatolia and 
other neighbouring regions, often referred to as Alevilik, or Alevism.? In their 
private book collections so-called Buyruks or Buyruk manuscripts are often 


2 See e.g. Karakaya-Stump 2010, 279; Kehl-Bodrogi 1997, 135; Otter-Beaujean 1997, 224; Yildiz 
2017, 80. 

3 The first critical Buyruk edition was accomplished by Riza Yildirim only after the submission 
of the present paper (see Yıldırım 2020). We thank him for sharing parts of his, at that time, still 
unpublished book with us. 

4 We feel deeply indebted to the late Mehmet Yaman Dede and his son Prof. Dr. Ali Yaman, 
Abant İzzet Üniversitesi, Bolu, Turkey, for their boundless confidence through all the years. Our 
research would not have been possible in this form without their support. We also express our 
thanks for giving the authorisation for publishing all images reproduced here. 

5 Fora short introduction to the Alevi tradition see Dressler 2008; and for a special focus on 
teaching and learning in Alevi communities, see the contribution by Janina Karolewski in the 
present volume (Section “Educational Setting”, pp. 151-184). 
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found." The designation Buyruk, translated as ‘command’, can be understood as 
a label that Alevis used to apply to books belonging to a corpus or set of texts. It 
is said that this corpus or set contains the central religious and social teachings 
of Alevi communities. It seems to have been a rare exception to indicate this label 
within the manuscripts, either as a heading or on the cover. Buyruks, therefore, 
can have both identical or non-identical titles, if at all, and they can comprise 
similar texts, display textual differences, vary in extent and order, and so forth.’ 
The earliest copies are said to date back to the first quarter of the 17" century’, 
but most of the recently documented manuscripts were copied between the late 
eighteenth and early twentieth century.’ Buyruk texts are usually composed in 
Ottoman Turkish, i.e. Turkish written in Perso-Arabic characters”, with occa- 
sional use of short phrases in Arabic. 

Alevi religious specialists educated in the Arabic alphabet made use of these 
text collections to acquire knowledge themselves and disseminate it among their 
community members and followers. The specialists were not allowed, however, 
to disclose the texts to outsiders, and it is even said that access to Buyruks had 
been restricted to chosen, presumably male-only members of the ocaks, or holy 
lineages. Such esoteric codes of conduct, in part at least, are present in many 
Buyruks" and are acommon feature regarding mystic interpretations of Islam. 

The common use of Buyruks and many other manuscript books came to an 
almost absolute end by the mid-twentieth century approximately. Following the 
establishment of the Republic of Turkey in 1923, several reforms and modernisa- 
tion programmes took hold in Turkish society, severely affecting the educational 
practices of Alevi communities. The most significant and obvious repercussion 
was the conversion to the Latin alphabet, which was implemented by means of 


6 For short overviews on Buyruks see e.g. Otter-Beaujean 1997; Karakaya-Stump 2010; for com- 
prehensive analysis, see Kaplan 2010; Yildirim 2020. 

7 Wesuggest this understanding of Buyruk (Karolewski 2018, 81-82), which is based on the con- 
cept of multiple-text manuscripts as ‘corpus organisers’ (see Bausi 2010). See also Ayfer 
Karakaya-Stump 2010, 279. 

8 On these copies see e.g. Yıldırım 2012, 178, n. 5. The earliest occurrence of the label Buyruk, 
however, has been attested as 1857, when the protestant missionary Dunmore reported on Alevis 
in larger Dersim (see e.g. Karakaya-Stump 2010, 278). It remains unclear when the label Buyruk 
came into being. 

9 See e.g. Kaplan 2010, 43-58; Yıldırım 2020. 

10 Also referred to as Arabo-Persian characters or alphabet. 

11 See e.g. Kaplan 2010, 92; Karakaya-Stump 2010, 282; and the text sample in Appendix 1 and 2. 
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various literacy campaigns and the introduction of public schooling.” Further- 
more, social changes such as secularisation, industrialisation and urbanisation 
led to an abandoning of Ottoman Turkish manuscripts for the transmission of 
Alevi practices and beliefs. Many young Alevis opted for state school and univer- 
sity education, paving the way for well-paid jobs, especially in the civil service, 
thus supporting social mobilisation in manifold ways. Not only did education 
shift to other domains of knowledge, but Alevis left their villages for fast-growing 
provincial capitals and urban centres such as Ankara and Istanbul, some even 
migrating abroad.” 

In 1958, Sefer Aytekin was the first to publish texts from several Buyruk 
manuscripts in the form of a small book (Aytekin 1958), which was well-received 
by many Alevis, interested in what they assumed to be their written tradition. In 
the following years, other popular Buyruk publications in the Latin alphabet were 
published.” The editors, frequently Alevis themselves, often published their own 
books or worked with small publishing houses specialised in such publications. 
Towards the late 1980s in particular, these publishing houses began to meet the 
demand of many young Alevis who felt the need to engage with their tradition, 
from which they felt they had become estranged from over the previous decades.” 

Aside from the numerous popular editions and compilations that still appear 
to this day, growing academic interest in Buyruks has spurred further publica- 
tions and editions from the early 2000s.“ The most outstanding among them, 
nevertheless, were those appearing in the series titled Alevi-Bektaşi Klasikleri, 
that is to say Alevi-Bektasi Classics. The series was established by Türkiye Diyanet 
Vakfı, or Religious Foundation of Turkey, which is a subordinate to Diyanet İşleri 
Başkanlığı, the Presidency of Religious Affairs." The presidency had previously 
turned down requests by Alevis to receive recognition of their own religious 
authorities or forms of religious practice. But the situation purportedly changed 
in 2007, when the government initiated the so-called “Alevi Opening” for the pur- 
pose of bringing together state officials, Alevi functionaries and specialists on the 
issue. ? While this process ended without any real political outcome around 2015, 


12 Onthe Turkish language reform, see Lewis 1999, esp. chap. 2 and 3. 

13 For these social transformations see e.g. Massicard 2005; Shankland 2003; Yıldırım 2017. 

14 Onthese publications see e.g. Kaplan 2010, 95-98. 

15 Vorhoff 1998, 34-36. 

16 See e.g. Bisäti 2003; Kaplan 2010. 

17 Alevi-Bektaşi Klasikleri, 15 vols, Ankara: Türkiye Diyanet Vakfı, 2007-2015. For an overview 
on the volumes see Kaplan 2019. 

18 Seee.g. Borovalı and Boyraz 2014; Özkul 2015. 
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the Alevi-Bektaşi Klasikleri volumes remain its tangible product, which was both 
supported and criticised by Alevis.” 

In the past, Buyruk manuscripts had been embedded in an educational envi- 
ronment that strongly depended on unwritten forms of knowledge adaptation 
such as oral interpretations and explanations, most probably supplied by the 
dedes, or religious specialists.” As David Shankland observed in the village 
where he conducted fieldwork in the late 1980s, these practices were also 
employed using printed Buyruk books: 


[...] dedes absorb those aspects [from the Buyruk] they find interesting in their own time and 
recount them in the course of commentaries, yorums, on songs and poetry first sung by 
minstrels. The Buyruk would therefore appear to be a rich source of ideas, one that shapes 
the villagers’ thoughts within the overall, mostly oral, traditions [...].7 


But a different situation arises when Alevis who have not yet acquired profound 
background knowledge consult such print editions for self-study. The language 
is in parts quite difficult to understand and the content too dense for many read- 
ers to digest alone, without help. 

Already in the late 1990s, it was suggested that the function of such print 
versions is beyond that of mere reading material for knowledge acquisition: ‘The 
book and its title, in the bookstore and in the bookshelf at home [...] demonstrate 
and define the presence of an identity.’” This use of printed books resembles in 
some ways what was at times reported by Alevis about manuscripts. The dedes 
are said to have exhibited books and documents to the large number of illiterate 
lay followers as well as ocak members or have read from them on rare occasions, 
and the community members related objects to their tradition and its teachings”. 


2 Mehmet Yaman Dede’s education and the role 
of manuscript books 


Unlike many editors of Buyruk texts before him, Mehmet Yaman Dede (see Fig. 1) 
represents the dedes, or religious specialists, of the Alevi tradition, hence the title 


19 See e.g. Weineck and Zimmermann 2019; A. Yaman 2016. 
20 Olsson 1998, 200-201. 

21 Shankland 2005, 312. 

22 Olsson 1998, 206. See also Vorhoff 1998, 35. 

23 Seee.g. Karolewski 2020. 
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“dede” after his name.” Ocak Köyü, the village in Erzincan Province in Eastern 
Turkey, where Mehmet Yaman Dede was born in 1940, is not only home to several 
families with a long dede tradition, but is the centre of the Hidir Abdal Sultan 
Ocağı, an Alevi holy lineage”. For the ocaks, or holy lineages, becoming a dede 
was the prerogative of male members only. In Ocak Kóyü, as Mehmet Yaman 
Dede writes in his own memories, religious specialists had plenty of books at 
hand: 


The shelves and chests in each house of our village had been full of manuscript books that 
had come down from earlier centuries, were preserved as holy and read as well as inter- 
preted by our dedes in village assembly rooms and during cem [called] worship services. 
Many Alevi villages, especially the villages where pirs” stayed, were not any different from 
that.” 


It comes as no surprise that Mehmet Yaman Dede remembers how, at an early 
age, he felt inclined to read the books in Ottoman Turkish left by his ancestors. 
Already before he was sent to ilkokul, or primary school, in 1947 where he would 
be trained in the Latin script of modern Turkish, a male relative taught him the 
Arabic alphabet.” As his father Hayri Dede had died when Mehmet Yaman Dede 
was only a few years old, he initially stayed with his mother and sister in the vil- 
lage after finishing primary school in Ocak Köyü and the neighbouring Dutluca 
(formerly Asutka, or ASotka in Armenian). 

When he left his village for Istanbul in 1954, at the tender age of fourteen, he 
first worked in a shop selling grains and similar wares. In his spare time, how- 
ever, he learnt Ottoman Turkish vocabulary, continued reading a variety of sub- 
jects and began to compile his own book on the Alevi tradition”. Only two years 


24 In this subchapter, we make intensive use of the following published autobiographical accounts 
by Mehmet Yaman Dede: M. Yaman 2018; Aydin 2014a and 2014b; and <https://www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=NfPGwmziwvk> (accessed on 1 Aug. 2019). 

25 On Hıdır Abdal Sultan Ocağı and Ocak Köyü see e.g. M. Yaman 2014; Şimşek 1993. 

26 Pirisarankin the hierarchy of Alevi specialists as well as holy lineages (A. Yaman 2004, 
81-82). 

27 “Köyümüzün her evinde raflar, sandıklar yüzyıllar öncesinden kalan, kutsal olarak korunan, 
köy odalarında ve Cem ibadetlerinde dedelerimiz tarafından cemaate okunup yorumlanan el 
yazması kitaplarla dolu idi. Birçok Alevi köyleri özellikle de Pirlerin bulunduğu köyler bundan 
farklı değildi.” (M. Yaman 2018, 188). Throughout the article we do not mark peculiarities of 
orthography or interpunctuation in both Ottoman Turkish and modern Turkish guotes as long 
as understanding is guaranteed. 

28 M. Yaman 2018, 56. 

29 M. Yaman 2018, 61; and <https://www.youtube.com/watch?v-NfPGwmziwvk> (accessed on 
1 Aug. 2019), see video sequence 05:07-05:44. This compilation is yet unpublished. 
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later, in 1956, he was permitted to attend an İmam-Hatip Okulu, or vocational 
high school for prayer leaders and preachers, and went on to continue his studies 
at İstanbul Yüksek islam Enstitüsü, or Istanbul Higher Islam Institute, till 1967. 
As with many graduates from the same institute, Mehmet Yaman Dede worked 
most of his life as a teacher of religious education, but also taught classes such 
as Arabic, English and German. He served as a religion teacher at the famous 
Pertevniyal Lisesi in Istanbul, one of Turkey’s oldest and most successful public 
educational institutions, and as school director and teacher at the ortaokul, or 
secondary school, in Dutluca.” 

His higher education was initially enabled by various seniors from his village 
and its surroundings who lived in Istanbul. Prominent among them were Abbas 
Erturan (1901-1962) and his wife Güllü Ana, in whose garden house Mehmet 
Yaman Dede lived for eleven years.” Abbas Erturan had left Ocak Köyü at an early 
age for Istanbul, and had established his business as a trader.” Giillii Ana was a 
very respected woman from the village, whose words carried weight. On her ini- 
tiative, Abbas Erturan sent Mehmet Yaman Dede to an İmam-Hatip Okulu.” As 
Mehmet Yaman Dede narrated once in an interview, published on YouTube, 
enrolment at this school was closely related to his obligations as dede, namely to 
study the writings of the Alevi tradition and to teach them to his following: 


Abbas Erturan, the late, said, ‘Will you study? You show interest in this matter’. I said, 
‘Uncle, I will study, of course’. He took me away from there [, from the shop I worked at in 
Istanbul], [and] he enrolled me in a school. I [went and] saw, it is a İmam-Hatip Okulu in 
Carsamba. What do I know? I came from the village. What means imam-Hatip Okulu and 
imam and so on ...? Yet, his |, Abbas Erturan’s] idea was this: There, they used to teach the 
old script [, that is the Arabic alphabet], they used to teach Arabic and so on. Also in our 
village, in Ocak Köyü, with tons, I say, in each house ... There is even a house of ours there, 
a neighbour of ours, a house that they call “pasha house. It is a mansion with four floors. 
On each of its floors, wheresoever, there is, um, a library, a bookcase, shelf, shelf, shelves 
full of volumes, manuscript books. He, Uncle Abbas, said to me... I actually called him 
“Uncle Abbas”. I loved him a lot. Well, he was a very generous man. For eleven years, he 
made me study. [So] he said, ‘I want you to study here [at the İmam-Hatip Okulu]. Our hocas 
[, or religious teachers,] [and] dedes, one by one, they pass away. You at least may be 
educated in the future, you may help and read to us from these books and so on in the years 


30 M. Yaman 2018, 129, 257 and 271. 

31 M. Yaman 2018, 78 and 146. 

32 Seee.g. Şimşek 1993, 239-240. 

33 AliYaman, personal communication, 26.12.2020; Aydin 2014a and M. Yaman 2018, 66-67. 
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to come, you may share knowledge [with us]’. This is what he thought. He was a forward- 
looking man.” 


This case illustrates how parts of the Alevi community from Ocak Köyü — them- 
selves no longer residing in the village, but in Istanbul — sensed the effects of 
recent social transformations and reacted to them. The financial support given by 
Abbas Erturan and others was vital as it secured Mehmet Yaman Dede’s livelihood, 
for he had no family in Istanbul. Aside from which, however, the hemsehrilik 
networks, or networks of fellow countrymen, played another important role in 
Mehmet Yaman Dede’s education, ensuring he was able to continue taking part 
in Alevi community life. 

The assemblies which Mehmet Yaman Dede had attended during his years in 
the village and now attended in Istanbul” were crucial for his religious training. 
As the son of a dede, he was allowed to be present during rituals from an early 
age, although usually only married couples were authorised for full attendance. 
Mehmet Yaman Dede recalled that the affiliated layman communities in 
neighbouring villages asked him to conduct their rituals, as a mere ten-years- 
old.“ By then, however, he had already experienced how oral and aural 
transmission, combined in part with reading from books and singing poetry to 
instrumental accompaniment, was employed during rituals and social 


34 “Abbas Erturan, rahmetli, “Sen okur musun?” dedi, “Meraklisin bu ise.”. Dedim “Dayı, 
okurum, tabii ki.”. Oradan götürdü beni, bir okula yazdırdı. Baktım, Çarşamba'da bir İmam- 
Hatip Okulu'dur. Ne bileyim ben? Köyden gelmişim. İmam-Hatip Okulu, imam ne demek 
filan ...? Oysa onun derdi şuymuş, orada eski yazı öğretilirmiş, Arapça filan öğretilirmiş. Bizim 
köyümüzde de, Ocak Köyü'nde, tonlarla diyeyim ben, her evde... Hatta bir evimiz orada, bir 
komşumuz, ev vardır ki paşa evi derler. Dört katlı bir konaktır. Her katında, neredeyse, şey 
vardır, kütüphane, kitaplık, raf raf raflar dolusu ciltlerle, el yazması kitaplar. O bana söyledi, 
Abbas dayı, ... Zaten Abbas dayı derdim ben ona. Çok severdim. Yani çok cömert bir insandı. On 
bir sene beni okuttu. Dedi ki, “Ben senin burada okumanı istiyorum ki, o hocalarımız, 
dedelerimiz teker teker gidiyorlar, bari sen gelecekte yetişmiş olasın, gelecek yıllarda o kitaplardan 
filan bize yardım edesin, okuyasın, bilgiler veresin” diye. İleri görüşlü bir adamdı. 
(<https://www.youtube.com/watch?v-NfPGwmziwvk> (accessed on 1 Aug. 2019), see video 
sequence 06:59-08:05). We thank Aysel Özdilek, Universität Hamburg, for her careful proof- 
reading of our interview transcript and translation. For the sake of authenticity, we decided 
against polishing his speech in Turkish, but inserted additions in the translation. The punctua- 
tion, both in Turkish and the translation, is ours, added to ease understanding (an ellipsis 
without square brackets indicates a pause, not an omission). 

35 M. Yaman 2018, 73 and 78. 

36 Aydin 2014a. The case of Mehmet Yaman Dede has to be considered in the knowledge of his 
father’s early death and how the young boy, felt it his responsibility to succeed him (see 
e.g. M. Yaman 2018, 56). 
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gatherings.” On these occasions, he became not only familiar with the fixed 
textual lore of his tradition, but also gained access to the unfixed interpretations 
of both written and oral texts, and learnt how dedes imparted knowledge to the 
community. 

The educational career of Mehmet Yaman Dede reads guite extraordinarily 
for a member of the Alevi tradition, most of all because he attended schools spe- 
cialised in Sunni Islam, the dominant interpretation of Islam in the Republic of 
Turkey. Many Sunnis in Turkey, especially religious authorities, do not accept 
several Alevi beliefs and practices as “Islamic”. Therefore, it is not surprising that 
Mehmet Yaman Dede had to face all sorts of discrimination, during his school 
days as well as his years as religion teacher.” For him, however, as for many 
Alevis, his tradition constitutes a form of Islam,” and, therefore, he did not see 
any contradiction in his Islamic theological education, as he stated in an inter- 
view: ‘There must be ilahiyatçıs, or theologians, among Alevis, but under the con- 
dition of remaining Alevi.“ Additionally, Mehmet Yaman Dede emphasised how 
much he had benefited from extensive language training at schools and in private 
classes.” He learnt the Arabic alphabet to enable him to read Ottoman Turkish, 
the language of most of the written texts that circulated in Alevi communities, 
and, he had excellent knowledge of Arabic and Persian. 


3 Mehmet Yaman Dede’s Buyruk publications 


When Mehmet Yaman Dede began publishing Buyruk texts in the early 1990s,” 
several similar publications had already appeared. Nonetheless, he had good 
reason for publishing his own articles and books. For instance, the Buyruk 
manuscripts he had access to contained texts never previously published. 


37 M. Yaman 2018, 52 and 58. As a five-year old Mehmet Yaman Dede started to play the long- 
necked lute saz and memorized poetry and liturgical songs (M. Yaman 2018, 47). 

38 Seee.g. Pehlivan 1993; A. Yaman 2015. On the historical background see e.g. Dressler 2005. 
39 M. Yaman 2018, passim. 

40 Alevis have different understandings of their tradition today. Among the many differences 
some see it as a form of Islam, others interpret it as an independent religion or a non-religious 
lifestyle. 

41 'Aleviler'den de ilahiyatçı olmalıydı, Fakat Alevi kalmak şartıyla.” (Aydin 2014a). 

42 Seee.g. Aydın 2014a. 

43 See e.g. MAAKMDK 2000; M. Yaman 1994; and Mehmet Yaman Dede's series of articles in 
CEM: Aylık Siyasi Kültürel Dergi from 1991 till 1993. 
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Furthermore, he was not overly happy with the work of previous editors; a mat- 
ter clearly related to his own curriculum vitae and occupation as teacher. And 
last but not least, Mehmet Yaman Dede was able to reach a wide Alevi readership 
with his publications both in Turkey and abroad. 

From early on, Mehmet Yaman Dede was heavily involved in defining and 
negotiating how Alevis could maintain their tradition amidst rapid social trans- 
formations. According to him, the Alevi tradition performed an adaptation 
(adaptasyon) to the urban setting, and publications on Alevism, including 
Buyruks, were part of this process.” As Refika Sarıönder underlines regarding 
Alevilikte Cem (‘The Cem Ritual in Alevism’),“° a manual Mehmet Yaman Dede 
had compiled, the hope was for his publication to enable Alevis (re)acquire their 
ritual practices by reading before they could return to mimetic forms of transmis- 
sion." For the purpose of mediating or imparting knowledge, Mehmet Yaman 
Dede did not rely purely on printed publications, but strongly advocated attend- 
ing courses at Alevi associations. He himself led countless of these courses, which 
had their beginnings in Turkey, but then also took place in Alevi communities 
abroad, such as in Germany, France, the Netherlands and England. After his 
retirement, Mehmet Yaman Dede devoted even more time than before to these 
educational initiatives, which he considered his duty to the Alevi community.” 
The opening statement in his last Buyruk book from 2000, which was published 
in Mannheim, Germany, reads accordingly: 


This book, which is a classic work of the Alevi belief and culture, is been presented in order 
to be used in Alevism courses or in schools that are to be opened in all Alevi cultural centres, 
[dervish convents, called] dergahs, associations, foundations, and [houses of worship, 
called] cemevis.* 


Mehmet Yaman Dede persistently encouraged the Alevi community as a whole to 
start schooling their members. He saw it as necessary for Alevis to compensate 
for the loss of former educational institutions and practices or at least partly 
revive them.” The Alevi courses and schools Mehmet Yaman Dede had in mind, 


44 See e.g. M. Yaman 1994, 38; MAAKMDK 2000, XIV-XV. 

45 MAAKMDK 2000, x. 

46 M. Yaman 2003. 

47 Sanónder 2005, 169-172. 

48 See e.g. M. Yaman 2018, 286-303. 

49 ‘Aleviinanc ve kültürünün klâsik bir yapıtı olan bu kitap, tüm ALEVİ KÜLTÜR MERKEZLERİ, 
DERGÂHLARI, DERNEKLERİ, VAKIFLARI ve CEMEVLERİ”nde açılacak ALEVİLİK KURSLARI ya 
da okullarında yararlanılmak için sunulmuştur.” (MAAKMDK 2000, inside title page). 

50 See e.g. M. Yaman 2018, 206-207. 
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may be understood as new forms of previously common educational settings 
such as social and ritualised gatherings. 

It appears that when Mehmet Yaman Dede published Buyruk texts he 
never guestioned the Alevi religious hierarchy or worried about its diminu- 
tion, and made them accessible to a wide audience. The laymen who had been 
present at regular reading sessions from Buyruks in the past had indeed also 
acguired considerable insights into such text collections. Nevertheless, they 
relied on dedes to interpret and contextualize the text passages when read to 
them; this necessity persists, even though laymen are literate and can read the 
printed Buyruks. 

Among the possible readership of Buyruk prints are undoubtedly a number 
of Alevi religious specialists lacking access to the written texts of their tradition — 
largely because their families did not possess the relevant manuscripts or they 
were unable to read the Perso-Arabic alphabet. Precisely this loss of knowledge 
was of major concern to Mehmet Yaman Dede, and he openly expressed his wor- 
ries that numerous Buyruk texts had not been transferred from Ottoman Turkish 
to modern Turkish.” Indeed, it is claimed here that Mehmet Yaman Dede — as well 
as other editors before him — focused mainly on adapting Buyruk texts to modern 
Turkish and its Latin alphabet. Clearly these adaptations were greatly needed for 
the transmission of the textual knowledge preserved in Buyruks and many other 
manuscript books. A note left by Mehmet Yaman Dede in one of his Buyruk man- 
uscripts emphasizes this very significance: 


When Adile Baci, the wife of dear (Uncle) ismet Taner from Cimen, died, I recited the 
Qur'an. In the talk following my recitation, he [i.e. İsmet Taner] gave me [this manu- 
script] and said: ‘The Buyruk of Safi is the Alevi foundation; there is everything [in it]. I 
give it to you as a gift. I grew old. It should be yours. But may you translate all of it [into 
Turkish]? 


51 M. Yaman 1994, 38; and 2018, 184-190. 

52 “Çimenli Sn. İsmet Erdan (amca), esi Adile bacının ölümünde okuduğum Kur'ân sonundaki 
sohbette “Safi Buyruğu علو‎ [sic] temelidir, herşey vardır. Bunu sana armağan ediyorum. Ben 
ihtiyarladım, senin olsun. Amma, tümünü çeviresin” diye bana verdi.” (handwritten note on a 
card inserted in MS 1, signed by M. Yaman, dated 7 Aug. 1995). By mistake, Mehmet Yaman Dede 
confused the family name of the owner; it is ‘Taner’ and not ‘Erdan’. Later, he repeated the wrong 
family name occasionally (see e.g., Aydin 2014b). Thanks to Ali Yaman, this lapse has been ex- 
plained (personal communication, 27 Feb. 2020) and the correct name has been used in the trans- 
lation above. 
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3.1 The Arapgir-Çimen Buyruğu 


Mehmet Yaman Dede received this manuscript in August 1995, and it was crucial 
for his editorial work on Buyruk texts. Already in June 1991, he had acguired a 
photocopy of the manuscript, indicated by a note he signed and dated: ‘This pho- 
tocopy was made from the manuscript copy of İsmet Taner from Cimen.””. 

Cimen is an Alevi village, located approximately fifteen kilometres to the 
South-East of Ocak Köyü as the crow flies.” When Dogan Kaplan wrote about the 
same manuscript in 2010, he named it Arapgir-Cimen Buyrugu, arguing that its 
owner İsmet Taner was from Çimen.” The Arapgir-Cimen Buyruğu is a copy of sev- 
eral texts with a final colophon, dated 11 Rebiülahir 1241 AH (22 November 1825 CE) 
on fol. 118". Although the names of the scribe and the possessor appear in the col- 
ophon, there is no mention of their descent or the place of copying. The collection 
of texts includes, among others, a lengthy work that begins on fol. 9'. In the 
Arapgir-Cimen Buyruğu, this work is titled “Kitâb-i Makam-i Menâkıb-i Şerif-i 
Kutbu I-“Arifin Hazret-i Şeyh Seyyid Safi’ (‘The Book of the Place of the Sacred 
Deeds of the Chief of the Knowledgeables, the Exalted Şeyh Seyyid Safi’), but 
appears under different, yet similar titles in other manuscripts. In the following, 
it will be referred in short as ‘The Book of Sacred Deeds’. 

As mentioned in the quote above, İsmet Taner is said to have referred to the 
manuscript copy or its text collection as “Buyruk of Safi'. Indeed, as we have 
observed, it is very common today to apply short titles such as “Safi Buyrugu’ or 
“Şeyh Safi Buyruğu' for the work in question; and some use such titles as labels 
for manuscript books containing this work. It is commonly agreed that the core 
of “Şeyh Safi Buyrugu’ is a dialogue between Şeyh Safiyyüddin Erdebili, the 
founder of the Safavid Order, and his son Seyh Sadreddin. This conversation 
between father and son - as well as master and disciple — serves as a model for 
tuition on the central teachings of the mystical path. 


53 “Bufotokopi Çimenli İsmet Taner'in nüshasından alınmıştır.” (MS 1-XEROX, fol. 1). 

54 At an administrative level, Çimen is a mahalle (‘neighbourhood’) of the Arapgir district, 
Malatya province since several years. The village comprises of its main settlement and a small 
hamlet named Ballıca. For these and all following details on Çimen, we are highly indebted to 
Ali Yaman, Bolu, Turkey, who obtained this information and shared it with us (personal 
communication, 14 and 27 Feb. 2020). 

55 Kaplan 2010, 51. Ayfer Karakaya-Stump names the same manuscript Buyruk-Erzincan, 
explaining that it comes from an Alevi dede family from Erzincan (Karakaya-Stump 2012, 371). 
She probably refers to the Yaman family and Ocak Köyü. Karakaya-Stump as well as Kaplan 
accessed the copy when it was in Mehmet Yaman Dede’s hands. 

56 For several title versions see e.g. Kaplan 2010, 43-54. 
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Before Mehmet Yaman Dede acguired the Arapgir-Çimen Buyruğu in 1995, the 
book may have remained for several years within a circle of owners all connected 
to the same village, namely Çimen. İsmet Taner put his ownership note under the 
original colophon of the copy, presenting himself as the second owner of the 
manuscript”. However, İsmet Taner must surely have been aware he was not the 
second owner. He left other notes directly above an older and partly erased own- 
ership note (see Fig. 2), informing that the manuscript was in possession of 
another individual from Çimen in the 1910s*. Hence it is possible that this Buyruk 
copy circulated for a minimum of eighty years among owners of the same village. 

This is intriguing, for the inhabitants of Cimen are Alevi laymen related to the 
holy lineage of Seyh Hasan from the village Onar, located circa ten kilometres 
South as the crow flies.” As is already known from other Alevi communities, older 
villagers from Cimen can still recall today how family members had received 
education for the purpose of reading the Qur'an and reciting prayers in Arabic.‘ 
It is possible these literate lay followers obtained access to Buyruk copies, alt- 
hough it is usually believed to have only been the prerogative of dedes. As reli- 
gious specialists came to Cimen from the nearby village Onar, it may be 
discounted, for now, that laymen in Cimen took on duties normally reserved for 
dedes. 

Unfortunately, we have no information from contemporaries or their 
descendants telling how its owners from Cimen used the Arapgir-Cimen Buyrugu. 
The manuscript itself hosts four ‘guest texts',? but discloses only one piece of 


57 ‘Its second owner, your humble servant İsmet Taner from Çimen Köyü, [sig.:] İsmet Taner’ 
(İkinci sahibi Çimen Köyünden el-fakir ‘Ismet Taner [sig.:] İsmet Taner’) (MS 1, fol. 118”). 

58 ‘The humble owner, Çimen village, ..., son of ..., my sovereign ..., in 21... year 1331.’ (‘Sahibii 
l-fakir Çimen karyesi ... zade hünkärım ... fi 21 ... sene 1331’) (MS 1, fol. 118"). It is not possible to 
fully decipher the date; thus, it could be 1331 AH (1912/1913 CE) or 1331 maliye (1915/1916 CE). In 
addition, another documentary note on the front flyleaf relates to Cimen Kóyü; although it 
appears someone has tried to erase the note, it is still partly legible: “Çimen village ... Mehmed 
Efendi's ...' (“Çimen karyesi ... Mehmed Efendinin ...") (MS 1, fol. F). 

59 In Ballica, however, a hamlet of Çimen, families settled there that belong to the İmam Zeynel 
Abidin Ocağı. They are said to have migrated from the village Mineyik (today Kurudere), the cen- 
tre of their holy lineage, located some 35 kilometres as the crow flies to the South-West. (Ali 
Yaman, personal communication, 14 Feb. 2020). 

60 Ali Yaman, personal communication, 14 Feb. 2020. 

61 The four Ottoman Turkish 'guest texts' appear to be by three different hands. So far, it can 
only be posited that they were added before 1994, as all are present in Mehmet Yaman Dede's 
photocopy. On the front flyleaf are a poem with the opening line “Çok fikir etdim hayâle daldım / 
Hakka adam da evlâdımız bildim gaziler', which is presumably attributed to Divli (MS 1, fol. I"), 
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evidence directly related to the use of its text collection by someone from Çimen. 
On fol. 1', reads the following: ‘The punishments for ill-treatment are explained 
on page 81 and 82'.? The person who left this note may have been particularly 
interested in the sentences and fines for acting against the rules of the mystical 
path. To conveniently consult this text section again, the person may have found 
it useful to note down the relevant page numbers. Similarities in handwriting 
indicate that İsmet Taner wrote this note and added page numbers to the book.” 
This, however, and the other few additions to the manuscript are the only traces 
of its users and owners before Mehmet Yaman Dede worked upon it himself. 


3.2 The work with the manuscript 


The lack of users' notes in the Arapgir-Cimen Buyru£u is not an exception but 
something quite common when researching the Buyruk manuscripts. Users' 
additions providing hints on how the books were used are rare. Mehmet Yaman 
Dede, however, left numerous notes; he summarized text sections in a few words, 
marked names and terms, or documented his own work and involvement with 
the original volume (see e.g., Fig. 3) and its photocopy (see e.g., Fig. 4). In addi- 
tion, he marked text sections that he published later in the magazine CEM Dergisi 
and his book Erdebili Şeyh Safi ve Buyruğu. In the latter, Mehmet Yaman Dede 
utters his intent to publish the entire text of the consulted manuscript copy in the 
very near future.” After having received the original volume in August 1995, he 
finally began his task of rendering all texts from the Arapgir-Cimen Buyrugu to 
Turkish, leaving a note on the last folio of the manuscript, dated 22 June 1996: 
‘NOTE: First, I have finished carefully reading it once from beginning to end in 


and two poems of the Düvazdeh İmam kind (MS 1, fol. I’). The first Düvazdeh Imam with the open- 
ing line ‘Hakk Muhammed ‘Ali geldi dilime / kalma giinahima miirtivvet ya ‘Ali’ is attributed 
here to Kul Himmet, and the second one with the opening line ‘Ey Hoca-i Hızır sigindim şafa / 
birligin hakkiciin bagisla bizi’ misses the last lines, which may have been on the now missing 
first folio (see note 63 in this contribution). The fourth ‘guest text’ is a short note about a ritual 
sequence on fol. 30", a blank page, which the scribe skipped for unknown reasons. 

62 ‘81 şahife 82'de sitàm [read here: sitem] hakkı ta'rif edilir? (MS 1, fol. 19). 

63 Itis assumed İsmet Taner added the second set of page numbers, all written with a lead pen. 
He may have considered it necessary, since the previously inserted set of page numbers in the 
utmost outer corner on the top ofthe pages are barely legible due to creases and fading. Further, 
the page number on fol. 1 is ‘2’, with which İsmet Taner did not agree, thus began with ‘1’. The 
manuscript most likely had a ‘frontispiece folio’, but this folio was already missing when İsmet 
Taner renumbered the pages. 

64 M. Yaman 1994, 152, n. 1. 
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order to translate it all into Turkish. Now it is time to translate it into Turkish. In 
the village [Ocak].' (see Fig. 2). 

From June 1996 onwards, Mehmet Yaman Dede left at least twenty-eight 
notes in the margins of the Arapgir-Çimen Buyruğu and marked how far he had 
proceeded each day he translated the text. After he had worked intensively dur- 
ing his stay in Ocak Köyü that summer, he returned to Istanbul in September 1996 
and continued almost a year later, in May 1997 (see fols 62' and 639). As he placed 
his last dated mark on fol. 74’, in the second third of the manuscript, in June 1997, 
it is not known when he finished translating the last third, but the publication in 
which he finally presented his translation appeared in 2000 with the title Buyruk: 
Alevi İnanç, İbadet ve Ahlâk İlkeleri (Buyruk: The Principles of the Alevi Belief, 
Worship and Ethics)“. 

In his publications, Mehmet Yaman Dede does not discuss how he proceeded 
when adapting Buyruk manuscripts to print, regarding script, language, or lay- 
out. Before he published Buyruk texts, however, he had already had years of 
experience with such kind of work. In 1965, he prepared a modern Turkish version 
of “Gülzar-i Haseneyn’ (The Rose Garden of İmam Hasan and İmam Hüseyin”), 
which remained unpublished”, and in 1976, his translation of the Ottoman Turk- 
ish divan by the famous Sufi poet Seyyid Nizamoğlu (d. 1601) appeared“, Moreo- 
ver, although it is known he used other Buyruk manuscripts available to him, 
there is but little knowledge of them.” One copy belonged to Yamakzade Seyyid 
Mehmed Dede (d. 1930), his great-grandfather, who copied the text collection 
during his visit in 1880 to the Bektaşi convent in what is today Hacıbektaş.” 
Another copy belonged to the Babagil family from Ocak Köyü, also members of 
the Hıdır Abdal Sultan Ocağı. In an interview Mehmet Yaman Dede estimated the 
manuscript age to be 250 years.” 


65 ‘NOT: Komple Türkçeye çevirmek için önceden bir kez baştanbaşa dikkatle okuyup bitirdim. 
Şimdi sıra Türkçeye çevirmede. Köyde.” (MS 1, fol. 118"). 

66 MAAKMDK 2000. 

67 M. Yaman 2018, 119. 

68 Seyyid Nizamoğlu 1976. 

69 See the following note by Mehmet Yaman Dede in MS 1-XEROX, fol. 1': ‘Note: Pages one to two 
that must have preceded are missing. For the entirety see the Buyruks that are with M.Y.’ (‘Not: 
Bundan önce olması gereken 1-2 sh. yok. Tamamı için bk. M.Y. deki Buyruklar.’). 

70 Aydın 2014b; MAAKMDK 2000, 203; M. Yaman 2018, 35-36. 

71 Aydın 2014b. It is assumed that this copy is the manuscript labelled “Y3, Kemaliye-Ocak, 
Mustafa Kızılkaya Nüshasr in Yıldırım 2020, 269—273. On the copy by Mustafa Kızılkaya, see 
M. Yaman 2018, 190. 
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As we have no access to these other Buyruk manuscripts, great care is to be 
taken in assessing the changes occurring between the texts from Arapgir-Çimen 
Buyruğu and Mehmet Yaman Dede's translation. Although he stated that the 
Buyruk texts he published were derived from İsmet Taner’s book, one can see how 
Mehmet Yaman Dede noted textual parallels between the Arapgir-Çimen Buyruğu, 
his great-grandfather's copy, and a second copy from the Babagil family”. There- 
fore, it is quite probable Mehmet Yaman Dede occasionally used wording from 
other manuscripts. Furthermore, it must be remembered here that Mehmet 
Yaman Dede wrote by hand his entire life and prepared his several translations 
of Buyruk texts in the form of manuscripts, to which we have no access. Mehmet 
Yaman Dede certainly had his own ideas on how to adapt the manuscript for 
print, whether in terms of book layout, text structuring, or paratexts, as he had 
long been involved in publishing. Nonetheless, some of these adaptations may 
also be referred back to the respective publishers. 


3.3 The adaptation strategies 


In the notes left in Arapgir-Cimen Buyrugu, Mehmet Yaman Dede refers to his 
work as çeviri”, a term usually denoting interlingual translations, but also com- 
monly used for the more unique instance of intralingual translations from 
Ottoman Turkish to modern Turkish”. The rewording of Ottoman Turkish texts 
into modern Turkish, which includes changes in vocabulary, grammar, syntax or 
style, is often termed ‘translation into today's language’ (“bugünün diline çeviri”) 
or ‘translation into today’s Turkish’ (günümüz Türkçesine çeviri”). Accordingly, 
Mehmet Yaman Dede appears on the inside title page of his 2000 Buyruk publica- 
tion as ‘the translator into the Turkish of our days’ (literal translation of 
“günümüz Türkçesine çeviren”). Indeed, çeviri also refers to the transfer of a text 
from one writing system to another, which Mehmet Yaman Dede also accom- 
plished when exchanging the Perso-Arabic for Latin characters. But he did not 
limit his work to mere transcription, for here and there he made linguistic, lexical 
and content-related adjustments. 


72 “See Yamak Copy p. 43’ ('bk. Yamak Nüshası sh. 43°) (MS 1, fol. 32“); and ‘See at Babagil p. 22’ 
(bk. Babagil'de sh. 22) (MS 1-XEROX, fol. 9"). The second Babagil copy is most probably ‘Y2, 
Mehmet Yaman Nüshasr in Yıldırım 2020, 265-268. 

73 See MS 1, fols 19", 20", and 58". 

74 See Berk Albachten 2015. 

75 Konar 2019, 30. 
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The most obvious difference between the Arapgir-Çimen Buyruğu and 
Mehmet Yaman Dede’s various print publications is the layout. The prose text in 
the manuscript is written consecutively without punctuation marks with the 
poems arranged in columns; for emphasis, orientation or decoration purposes 
some words, phrases, and bullet point-like graphic symbols are written in red ink 
(cf. Fig. 5). For the print publications, Mehmet Yaman Dede decided to arrange 
the text in paragraphs, but did not only implement the text divisions as present 
in the manuscript; but at some other junctures in the text also inserted para- 
graphs (cf. Fig. 6). Particularly regarding long passages written in continuous 
text, he splits the text into several paragraphs. Noteworthy also, is how Mehmet 
Yaman Dede uses punctuation marks to divide phrases or mark indirect speech. 
We believe all this was done to make for a clearly arranged text, suitable for read- 
ers accustomed to the layout conventions and text structuring of printed books. 

In addition, Mehmet Yaman Dede introduced headings for prose passages 
and poems, which had not existed previously in the Arapgir-Cimen Buyrugu. The 
choice for new paratexts clearly relates to his overall aim to add more structure 
to the text and to facilitate orientation. His notes on the photocopy and in the 
margins of the original manuscript make it clear how Mehmet Yaman Dede gave 
short key words to text passages, which partly turned into headings in his trans- 
lation. For those parts of the text collection in which Seyh Sadreddin poses ques- 
tions to his father and master Seyh Safiyyiiddin, Mehmet Yaman Dede usually 
extracts the heading from the opening interrogative sentence of a passage. In cre- 
ating poem headings, he usually picked a line or a part of a line from the relevant 
poem, either from the first, last or any other couplet (cf. Fig. 6). Most probably, 
he appreciated those lines or perceived them as a central message of the poems, 
which in turn relate to the prose text. As the poems in question did not have titles 
nor were handed down with titles, Mehmet Yaman Dede was not able to use titles 
as templates for the headings. The scribes or compilers of manuscripts that came 
before him were in the same situation. A few poems from Arapgir-Cimen Buyrugu 
also have headings, but only mention the poet’s name, e.g., ‘Poem by Teslim 
Abdal” (‘Deyisat-i Teslim Abdal”) (MS 1, fol. 114). 

The matter of titles is indeed intricate, for only a few of the headings in the 
Arapgir-Cimen Buyrugu are titles easily perceived as inseparable parts of the 
accompanying text units. These are, first of all, the headings presenting book 
titles: ‘The Book of the Sermon of the Twelve Imams’ (fol. 1") and ‘The Book of the 
Place of the Sacred Deeds of the Chief of the Knowledgeables, the Exalted Seyh 
Seyyid Safi’ (MS 1, fol. 9"). From fol. 70" onwards we find several headings and 
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phrases, usually written in red ink, which could be titles to shorter independent 
text units, and some may still belong to the previous text units.” 

The phrase written in red ink on fol. 70' reads as follows: ‘and after this, it 
should be known that this is the letter that Seyyid Abdülbaki Efendi of the Sub- 
lime Lodge sent to the believers of pure faith, who are friends of the saints,’ (“dahi 
bundan sofira ma'lüm ola ki dergah-i ‘alide Seyyid “Abdülbâki Efendinifi evliyaya 
muhib olan mü'min-i pâk i'tikadlara gónderdügi mektübdur”). Mehmet Yaman 
Dede not only recognised this phrase as start of a new text unit but namedit 
“Small Buyruk (Küçük Buyruk’), with a footnote explaining that all previous text 
parts belong to the “Great Buyruk” (Büyük Buyruk’).” 

In 1963, Abdülbaki Gölpınarlı first claimed that Alevis distinguish between 
the ‘Great Buyruk, (the ‘Book of Sacred Deeds’), and the ‘Small Buyruk, (the ‘Let- 
ter by Seyyid Abdülbaki? for short). Nowadays, all scholars working on Buyruks 
question this claim, for which Gölpınarlı provides no substantiation.” Karakaya- 
Stump also refutes it, for ‘there is nothing in the manuscript or in Alevi oral cul- 
ture to warrant such an identification'.? Mehmet Yaman Dede, however, used 
both denominations on several occasions," and it cannot be decided to what 
extent his wording was influenced by Gölpınarlı. It is remarkable, however, that 
Mehmet Yaman Dede also mentions the Buyruk books being referred to as ‘Great 
Buyruk in Ocak Köyü.” 

Regarding other changes Mehmet Yaman Dede made, we can say that they 
often relate to language, grammar, lexis, or even content, all very common to 
intralingual translations. To illustrate these changes, we have chosen a short pas- 
sage from Arapgir-Cimen Buyrugu, juxtaposed it with the relevant part by Mehmet 
Yaman Dede and added our English translation (see Appendix 1 and 2 at the end 


76 Inunderstanding Buyruk manuscripts to be evolving text collections, titles, headings, or sub- 
headings are considered dynamic in terms of each individual copy. For further comment see 
Karakaya-Stump 2010, 279. 

77 M. Yaman 1994, 118; MAAKMDK 2000, 148. 

78 Gölpınarlı 1963, 86. 

79 Kaplan 2010, 101; Karakaya-Stump 2010, 281; Yıldırım 2019, 466 n. 65. As with Yildirim, it is 
suggested here that the ‘Book of Sacred Deeds’ ends only after the ‘Letter by Seyyid Abdülbaki” 
with the short passage on fol. 72' (see Appendix 1). This passage resembles texts that usually 
precede colophons or merge into them, and indeed, a scribe’s colophon is present after the 
respective passage in another Buyruk copy (MS 2, fol. 158"). Interestingly enough, this colophon 
includes an older date of copying, most probably copied by the scribe from the exemplar, before 
adding his own. For a similar instance in a different manuscript, see Yıldırım 2019, 480. 

80 Karakaya-Stump 2010, 281. 

81 See e.g. Aydin 20142: M. Yaman 2018, passim. 

82 Aydin 2014b. 
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of this contribution, and see also Figs 5 and 6). In the following, all line numbers 
given refer to the appendices, if not marked differently. 

As Mehmet Yaman Dede aimed at rewording the Ottoman Turkish texts into 
modern Turkish, he was able to avoid some problems that scholars usually face 
when preparing transliterations. On the one hand, Ottoman Turkish texts in 
Perso-Arabic characters are often ‘under-specific’ in regard to several sounds, 
and many vowels can even remain unrecorded if vocalisation signs are missing, 
as is usually the case. On the other hand, some Ottoman Turkish texts, although 
copied at a later period, preserve earlier common vocalisation or spelling habits.” 
Without bothering to reconstruct the outdated phonetics of the texts, Mehmet 
Yaman Dede almost always used the written standard of modern Turkish as 
defined by the Turkish Language Society, or Tiirk Dil Kurumu. 

He employed, for instance, the labial vowel harmony in cases such as the 
genitive (e.g., menäkıbınun > menakibinin,™ “ilminün > ilminin, see ll. 10, 11) and 
the definite past participle (e.g., oldığı > olduğu, bilmedüğin > bilmediğini, see 
Il. 11, 19). In other cases, he updated the vocalisation of words to their present 
spelling (e.g., defilü » denli, icün » icin, see ll. 11, 12). 

Mehmet Yaman Dede also adapted peculiarities of Ottoman Turkish grammar 
to modern Turkish grammar. One such peculiarity is the abbreviated accusative 
after the third person possessive suffix (e.g., edebin ve erkânın > edeb ve erkanını, 
bilmedügin » bilmedigini, see ll. 7, 19). The abbreviate accusative is not too com- 
mon anymore, and as the texts in Arapgir-Cimen Buyruğu are in parts quite dense, 
we assume that Mehmet Yaman Dede intended to facilitate understanding by dis- 
solving this form. Another peculiarity of Ottoman Turkish grammar Mehmet 
Yaman Dede partly removed from the text is the izafet construction, used to create 
genitive compounds or attributive connections. As the izafet construction was 
almost exclusively employed with loanwords from Arabic and Persian, Mehmet 
Yaman Dede not only dissolved these compounds, but also introduced Turkish 
words in their place (e.g., muhibb-i evliyà » erenlere [read here: evliyaya] muhib, 
and kitâb-i menâkıb-i şerif > kutsal buyruk [read here: şerif menakib] kitabı, see 
Il. 7-8, 20-21). In modern Turkish, a considerable number of fixed izafet expres- 
sions still exist, and therefore Mehmet Yaman Dede kept phrases, which are par- 
ticularly common in the religious register of Turkish (e.g., Masum-i Paklar, see 
1. 15; and Hazret-i [...], Ehl-i Beyt, mürşid-i kamil, see MS 1, passim). 


83 See e.g. Boeschoten 1988; Schmidt 2019. 

84 The first mentioning before ‘>’ is from the manuscript, the one afterwards is from Mehmet 
Yaman Dede's translation. Where suitable, italics have been implemented to highlight the 
relevant alteration. 
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A very obvious adaptation, of course, is the exchange of Ottoman Turkish 
words and expressions with eguivalents from modern Turkish. On the one hand, 
Mehmet Yaman Dede often replaced loanwords from Arabic and Persian with 
synonyms of Turkish origin (e.g., evliyâ > erenler, gâyet > son, ta'âm > yemek, see 
ll. 7, 11, 16), but sometimes also with other Arabic or Persian loanwords (e.g., 
itmâm > tamam, zirà ki > çünkü, amma > fakat, see 11. 10, 19). On the other hand, 
Mehmet Yaman Dede replaced Turkish words that are not in general use today 
(e.g., isideler > dinleyeler, değme > rastgele, see 11. 17, 20). In some cases, he also 
transferred idiomatic expressions from Ottoman Turkish into modern Turkish 
(e.g., kadir oldığı/oldukları defilü > gücü yettiği kadar/gücleri yettiğince, see 
ll. 13-14, 17-18). 

Most of the above adaptations made by Mehmet Yaman Dede can be observed 
among several Buyruk manuscripts in Ottoman Turkish, in which similar innova- 
tions already appear. In this regard, Arapgir-Cimen Buyrugu exhibits vocalisa- 
tions, spellings and linguistic peculiarities that predate its time of copying, 
namely the early 19" century. By preparing a faithful copy of the exemplar, its 
scribe preserved all these features, which indicates the period in which the text 
was composed. Analysing the same passage as our text sample from another 
Buyruk manuscript (MS 2, fol. 158"), copied in Ocak Köyü in the 1890s, we find 
several changes similar to those made by Mehmet Yaman Dede: By writing the 
respective vowels, the labial vowel harmony is employed (e.g., “ilminü > ‘ilminifî, 
bilmedüğin > bilmediğini) and the vocalisation of some words is updated (e.g., 
defilü > defili, içün > için). Furthermore, the abbreviated accusative is partly 
dissolved (e.g., edebin ve erkânın > edebini ve erkanı, bilmedüğin > bilmediğini), 
and though rarely, some rewording occurs (e.g., za'if > fakir, defilü > kadar). 

Even regarding layout and text structure, we observe differences between 
Buyruk manuscripts. For instance, in some copies the poems are arranged in con- 
tinuous text and the interrogative sentences of the dialogue between Seyh 
Safiyyüddin and Seyh Sadreddin are not highlighted in red ink. Thus, we see such 
adaptations by Mehmet Yaman Dede as partly rooted in the manuscript culture 
he experienced in his early years and continued to study. He must have been 
aware of the differences between Buyruk manuscripts, in terms of text arrange- 
ment, language form or vocabulary, and he obviously saw no contradiction in 
making further adjustments in his publications. Mehmet Yaman Dede touched on 
this issue in an interview: ‘In short, [Buyruk] is a fundamental book for Alevism. 
But, of course, some adjustments must be made to the Buyruk, it must be adapted 
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tothetime. Or better said, it must be reworked in a form appropriate to the times, 
without destroying its essence.*” 

From this general statement it is hard to understand which adaptations 
Mehmet Yaman Dede had in mind. Judging from his translation work, however, he 
also included changes that went beyond general linguistic rewording. One could 
say that he aimed at harmonizing the Alevi written tradition with Alevi oral lore and 
cultural practices. In our text sample, we find an excellent example to illustrate 
how he attempted this. The selected passage finalizes the long text unit titled “The 
Book of the Place of the Sacred Deeds [...]’ and makes reference to exactly this text 
by phrases such as ‘this book’, ‘these “Sacred Deeds”, ‘these “Deeds of the Saints”, 
or ‘this “Book of Sacred Deeds” (see Appendix 1, Il. 7, 10, 17, 19-20). At one point 
in the passage, Mehmet Yaman Dede added ‘Buyruk in parenthesis next to ‘this 
book’ and at other points he replaced ‘Deeds’ with ‘Buyruk (Appendix 2, ll. 7, 17, 
19-20). He most probably did so, in order to finally introduce, or better inscribe, the 
orally prevalent title “Buyruk into these text collections, which have other titles in 
the respective manuscripts. Throughout his Buyruk publications, we see how he 
put ‘Buyruk next to the other titles or replaced the latter with ‘Buyruk .* 

Last but not least, Mehmet Yaman Dede made use of paratextual elements 
that had not been part of Buyruk manuscripts. Among other things, there are the 
table of contents, which lists the headings that he had assigned to passages of 
the prose text, and the two indices at the end of his last Buyruk publication. While 
the table of content facilitates navigation for readers who are interested in partic- 
ular topics, the indices collect words and phrases with their meaning, which is in 
part peculiar to the Alevi tradition, and give brief information on the religious 
figures appearing in the text. For the latter, we can imagine how a dede would 
have made similar short explanatory excurses during his readings from a Buyruk, 
to supply additional or necessary information on the text. 


Conclusion 


The writings in Buyruks or other fixed texts such as the frequent orally transmit- 
ted songs and hymns existed side by side with, as yet textually unfixed 
knowledge that circulated within and among Alevi communities. A major part of 


85 ‘Yani Alevilik’le ilgili temel bir kitap oluyor. Ama tabii Buyrugun üzerinde bazı düzen- 
lemelerin yapılması gerekiyor. Çağa uydurulması, daha doğrusu çağa uygun bir şekilde, aslını 
bozmadan yeniden uyarlamak gerekiyor. (Ayhan 2014b). 

86 Cf. MS 1, fol. 20", with MAAKMDK 2000, 39. For another example, see Karolewski 2018, 85-86. 
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the latter constitutes the interpretations of fixed texts, which had to be acguired 
in a non-written way, namely by attending educational meetings or rituals. For 
several centuries, at least, these interpretative, and also commentative, practices 
must have belonged almost exclusively to the domain of oral transmission. Thus, 
itis not surprising at all that there are no written interpretations or commentaries 
for Buyruk texts so far. 

Mehmet Yaman Dede realised the need to fix the orally transmitted knowl- 
edge of his tradition in writing, which becomes most apparent in his textual 
additions to the Buyruk texts and content-related changes. His modifications in 
layout and text structuring, however, are clearly inspired by conventions of print 
publications, and the numerous adaptations to modern Turkish also mirror the 
long-term impact of the Turkish Language Reform, from its beginnings in the 
1930s. Many strategies, however, that Mehmet Yaman Dede applied when adapt- 
ing Buyruk copies to book publications are continuations and rearrangements of 
practices from the respective manuscript tradition. Other copyists and compilers 
before him adjusted texts while copying from one or more exemplars and they 
made both conscious and unconscious changes, whether in text structure, lan- 
guage or word choice. Thus, the textual transmission allowed for adaptations, 
and Mehmet Yaman Dede continued these practices to make the teachings from 
Buyruks understandable to Alevis of today. 
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Appendix 1: Arapgir-Çimen Buyruğu 


Source: MS 1, fol. 72. 


{7} imdi evliyànifi edebin ve erkânın biz bu kitab içinde yazdik-kim muhibb-i (8) evliyâ olan 
tälibler okuyub “amel édeler ve her okudukça bu za ifi {9} hayır du'âdan unutmayalar bir 
kişinüfi “ömri Nüh peygamber “ömrince olsa {10}bu menâkıb-i şerifi yazub itmam 
&demeyeler e zirâ ki evliyâ menakibinufi (11) gayeti ve bâtın ‘ilminiifi nihâyeti yokdur bu 
defilü oldig1 dahi taliblere (12) hemân bir irşâd ecliçündür her şeyhe ve haliflelye ve pireye 
lâzım olan {13} oldur ki azine geceleri oldukda çerâğın uyarub kadir oldığı (14) defilü Allâh 
rızâsıçün ve Muhammed ‘Ali ve On İki Imam Cehardeh (15) Ma'süm-i Pâkler ve geçmiş pirler 
ve beşkademler [sic] rühıçün atası {16} ve anası canıcün ta'âm yedüre ve ta'âmdan-şofira 
cemä‘at {17} tagilmadan bu evliyânıfi menâkıbı okuna tälibler ve muhibbler işideler kadir 
(18) oldukları defilü edebinden ve erkänından tutub “amel édeler {19} kişi bilmedüğin bilmek 
lâzımdur e amma erkân erenleri bu kitâb-i {20} menâkıb-i şerifi her kimüfi ófiünde gerekse 
okumayalar ve değme kişilere {21} vérmeyeler ve góstermeyeler evliyâ muhibbleri okuyalar 


Thus {imdi}**, we wrote down the rules and customs of the saints (evliyâ) in this book, so 
that the disciples who are friends of the saints {evliya} should read it and act in accordance 
with it, and whenever they read it, they should not forget to ask blessings for this weak one 
i.e. the author or scribe of the book]. Even if someone has the age of Prophet Noah, they 
could not have written and finished {itmam édemeyeler} these ‘Sacred Deeds’, e since {zira 
ki} the ‘Saints’ Deeds’ have no finish {gayet} and the inner knowledge has no end. Even 
being [only] this much, [the book] is just {hemän} a teaching for the disciples. What is 
necessary for each şeyh, each halife and each pire is this: They should wake their lamp on 
Friday {azine} nights, according to their capabilities {kädir oldigi defilii} they should spend 
a meal {ta‘äm} for God's approval, for the souls of Muhammad-Ali, the Twelve Imams, the 
Forty {Cehardeh} Innocent as well as the passed away pirs and piskadems and for the souls 
of their father and mother. And after the meal {ta‘äm}, before the community falls apart, 
these ‘Deeds of the Saints’ should be read. The disciples and friends should listen {isideler} 
to it, according to their capabilities {kadir oldukları defilii} they should learn their rules and 
customs and they should act in accordance with them. It is necessary {lazim} that someone 
knows what they do not know. e But {amma} the masters of the rules [of the mystical path, 
or only its rituals] should not read this ‘Book of Sacred Deeds’ in front of anyone, they 
should not give it to as well as show it to random {degme} people and the friends of the 
saint(s) should read it. 


87 Transliteration and translation are ours. For better comparison with the Turkish original, we 
prefer a quite literal translation. For a literary translation into English, cf. Yildirim 2019, 467. 

88 Here and in Appendix 2, these braces indicate, when different wordings in Turkish translate 
to the same English words or expressions. 
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Appendix 2: Version of Mehmet Yaman Dede 


Source: M. Yaman 1994, 124; and MAAKMDK 2000, 151.9 


(7) Bunun için, erenlerin edeb ve erkânını biz bu kitabın (Buyruğun) içinde yazdık ki, 
erenlere (8) muhib olan tâlibler okuyup, gereğince amel edeler ve her okudukça bu zaifi 
(9) hayır duâdan unutmayalar. Bir kişinin ömrü Nuh Peygamberin ömrü kadar olsa, (10) bu 
MENAKIB-I SERIF’i yazıp, tamam edemezler. Çünkü, Evliya Menâkıbı'nın (11) sonu ve 
BATIN İLMİ'nin nihayeti yoktur. Bu denli olduğu da täliblere (12) ancak bir irşad içindir. 
Her mürşide ve halifeye ve Pir'e lâzım olan (13) şudur ki: 

Cuma geceleri geldikte çerağını uyarıp, gücü yettiği (14) kadar ALLAH rızâsı için ve 
MUHAMMED-ALİ ve ONİKİ İMAM ve ONDÖRT {15} MASÜM-İ PAK’ler ve geçmiş pirler ve bes 
kademler ruhu için, atası (16) ve anasının canı için yemek yedire ve yemekten sonra cemâat 
(17) dağılmadan bu evliya'nın buyruğu okuna, tâlibler ve muhibler dinleyeler, güçleri 
(18) yettiğince edebinden ve erkânından öğrenip amel edeler. (19) Kişi bilmediğini 
öğrenmek gerektir. Fakat, erkân erenleri bu (20) kutsal BUYRUK Kitabı'nı her önüne 
gelenin yanında okumayalar ve rastgele kişilere (21) vermeyeler, göstermeyeler, yalnızca 
Erenlere muhib olanların yanında okuyalar. 


Thus (bunun icin}, we wrote down the rules and customs of the saints {erenler} in this book 
(Buyruk), so that the disciples who love the saints {erenler} should read it and act in 
accordance with it, and whenever they read it, they should not forget to ask blessings for 
this weak one [i.e. the author or scribe of the book]. Even if someone has the age of Prophet 
Noah, they could not have written and finished {tamam edemezler} these ‘Sacred Deeds’. 
Since {ciinkii} the ‘Saints’ Deeds’ have no finish {son} and the inner knowledge has no end. 
Even being [only] this much, [the book] is just {ancak} a teaching for the disciples. What is 
necessary for each şeyh, each halife and each pir is this: 

They should wake their lamp on Friday {cuma} nights, according to their capabilities (gücü 
yettigi kadar} they should spend a meal {yemek} for God’s approval, for the souls of 
Muhammad-Ali, the Twelve Imams, the Forty (Ondört) Innocent as well as the passed away 
pirs and five feet {bes kademler} and for the souls of their father and mother, and after the 
meal {yemek}, before the community falls apart, this ‘Command of the Saint(s)’ should be 
read, the disciples and friends should listen {dinleyeler} to it, according to their capabilities 
{giicleri yettigince} they should learn their rules and customs and they should act in 
accordance with them. It is necessary {gerek} that someone knows what they do not know. 
But {fakat} the master of the rules [of the mystical path, or only its rituals] should not read 
this sacred “Buyruk Book’ in the presence of everybody and they should not give it to random 
{rastgele} people, they should not show it, they should read it only in the presence of those 
who love the saint(s). 


89 The respective line numbers of the manuscript have been inserted here to better facilitate 
comparison between both text versions. 
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Fig. 1: Mehmet Yaman Dede, in front of his bookshelves. Istanbul, August 1976; © Ali Yaman. 
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Fig. 2: MS 1, Arapgir-Cimen Buyruğu, fols 118’—119'; © Ali Yaman. Photograph by Janina 
Karolewski. 


Fig. 3: MS 1, Arapgir-Cimen Buyruğu, fols 11’-12'; © Ali Yaman. Photograph by Janina 
Karolewski. 
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Fig. 4: Photocopy of MS 1-XEROX, Arapgir-Çimen Buyrugu, fol. 9°’; © Ali Yaman. 
Photograph by Janina Karolewski. 
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Fig. 5: MS 1, Arapgir-Cimen Buyruğu, fols 71'-72'; © Ali Yaman. Photograph by Janina 
Karolewski. 
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MÜSÂHİBLERİN KARŞILIKLI GÖREVLERİ 


$u holde müsáhiblk düvos (iddiau da böyledir: 


Bir 16b bir kimse de MONI olsalar, gerektir ki, mürgidierin buyn 
Qunca yola gidip, birbirleri Grayında bay ve Ganlannı exigemeyolor, 
Eğer esirgerlerse, müsöhibiğe lóyk değildirler. MAAND şudur ld. yolo Ge 
00, Erenlerin igni deye, mürşidinin rozlığırı gözleye. Vo da bir kişinin mû 
sâhibi yoldan qiio onun bwolop. yolda olanla yola gitmesi Uygundur, 
Gstod nutkundan böyle buyurmuştur. 

Müsöhib olanlar, birbirinir derdiyle 00/700104 , ügilenmelidir. 


“Müsahib olanlar hem-dert gerektir. 
Gorimin görünce kolmoyo cêno." 


Müs&hibin müsâhibden dalda (gizli) yeri olsa, müsöhlbb değildir. mür- 
derin kavi böyledir. Böyle olan müsóhibin yolu murtad (yoldan-er- 
kûndon cimi. Böyleleri ne pir. ne mürebbi ne de müsöhit olurlar, 
tóiibi egitemezier. yokuz ve kênsadiulor: Surası iyi blinmelidir ki: 

Eğer bir kimsa, MUHAMMED-ALI kavyfe. özünü bir Komi mürebblye 
ve müsânbe bOĞİOYD. yolc gitmete, o kişinin yediği ve içtiği tümüyle 
haromdr. 

Mürgdi körnl fudur kt 


TOfbin óyinotni (gönlünü slip temileye ve pri pri evieye: her na 
sorunu vara yol içinde (iluyruğa, erköna uygun olarok) córümleyo. 
torbiyo eğitim) lle onu Hakk'a (ve gerçeğe) eritre: tökbe, matlubunu 
(dediğini, gerçekler yolunda kteciği şeyleri. bilgileri) göstere: yatonog! 


vou; Vici vare edite; gönlünclld UGE ve) dibdini Nl 


Benim hem pit ve hem sullón-t ölem 
HATÂYİ'yem All nin çökeriyem. 
a! Esedutoh حلت تان‎ 
Hazreti Errir-ei-Mü'minin ve Imom-oMürteidn. 
Ai b. Ebü Td Ketem-Alióhü veche buyunu ki: = 
bi kişide yedi kola voror Har bit kol'o dört kat burcuyla 
cada ve önle burcu vordr. hepi EBED Drina LL al e e 
fa (ayton) girerse, elbette gönül tontnaa oturasa, o Ky conerne 


todor olsa, bu MENÄKIEH ŞERİFİ amp. 
peer سر ب‎ Menlo rin sonu ve BATIN ILMI nin 
nihayeti yoktur. Bu deri olduğu do tablete oncok bi irşad içindir. Het 
mürşide vo haltaye ve Pt'e ‚am clon pudut ki: 


Fig. 6: MAAKMDK (2000), Buyruk, pp. 150—151; © Janina Karolewski. 


